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A Review of the World 


O THE newspaper man, who views 
$) fax| the world as a spectacle and for 


SA whom the dramatic and picturesque 

gis always apt to be the most im- 
portant, Senator Foraker comes forward as a 
positive boon. The Senator is adorably dra- 
matic. He can throw down the gage of con- 
flict almost as magnificently as Blaine or Conk- 
ling could, and there are few men of that kind 
left in politics in these days. His defiance to 
Secretary Taft and, by implication, President 
Roosevelt, has been made in a way and at a 
time to command the nation’s attention. For 
months to come Ohio will apparently be the 
stage whereon the presidential drama is to be 
enacted, all the rest of the country being audi- 
ence-room. And the players on that stage are 
such as to insure a first-rate performance. The 
audience will be kept in breathless suspense up 
to the last moment. Then there will come as 
a finale a magnificent reconciliation scene, in 
which all the actors will clasp hands as the 
curtain drops, and a big bouquet labeled “pres- 
idential nomination” will be handed over the 
footlights to one of the actors and another of 
lesser size labeled “senatorial re-election” will 
be handed to another. 


T WAS Foraker who first thrust Taft into 
public prominence. The latter had been an 
assistant prosecuting attorney and a collector 
of internal revenue. Foraker made him a 
judge of the Superior Court of Cincinnati. 
Taft was then but twenty-nine, and he had 
been engaged in a forensic duel with Foraker, 
trying, as representative of the bar association, 
to secure the disbarment of a Cincinnati law- 
yer of the name of T. C. Campbell. The law- 
yer’s attorney was J. B. Foraker, and he saved 
his client. Being elected governor not long 
afterward, Foraker appointed his young op- 
ponent to a place on the bench where, twenty- 
two years before, Taft’s father had sat before 


he became (as his son has also become) the 
nation’s secretary of war. It was Foraker also 
who first took up the fight against Hanna and 
Hanna’s machine to give Theodore Roosevelt 
the presidential nomination after he had filled 
out President ,McKinley’s unexpired term. ° 
The whirligig of politics produces strange re- 
sults. Against these two men Senator Foraker 
is now making the fight of his life; for his 
relations with both of them have disappointed 
the Senator. He expected, after the election 
of Roosevelt, to be a court favorite and to 
supersede Hanna as a dispenser of patronage 
in Ohio. President Roosevelt did not view 
things in the same light. And when, two years 
ago, the secretary of war made a speech in the 
Ohio campaign that pulled down from his high 
horse Foraker’s first lieutenant in Cincinnati, 
George B. Cox, the milk of human kindness 
in the Senator’s bosom changed to gall, and it 
was not long after that he took to the warpath. 
T WAS while Secretary Taft and Congress- 
man Burton, who aspires to Foraker’s seat 
in the Senate, were on their way to Cuba that 
the Senator issued his recent challenge. It 
would have been more chivalrous if he had 
issued it when they were here to answer it. 
But things had begun to happen that made him 
afraid to wait. From the White House had 
come the announcement about a “rich men’s 
conspiracy” to prevent the continuance of 
Rooseveltism, and naturally Foraker became 
at once a “suspect.” Then from Cincinnati 
came the news that Secretary Taft’s brother, 
Charles P. Taft (proprietor of the Times-Star, 
and said to be the second wealthiest man in 
Ohio) had secured an alliance with Insurance 
Commissioner Arthur I. Vorys, an astute poli- 
tician and heretofore an important member of 
the Foraker-Dick machine, and that Vorys was 
to manage the campaign for the selection of 
Secretary Taft as the choice of Ohio Repub- 
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HAS ANOTHER HANNA ARISEN? 


Arthur I. Vorys, insurance commissioner of Ohio, 
is directing the Taft campaign in that state, and those 
who know him say he bids fair to become anotl.er 
President-maker of the caliber of Hanna. It was his 
defection from the Foraker-Dick combination that pre 
cipitated Senator Foraker’s recent challenge for a 
contest at the primaries. 


licans for the presidency. Senator Foraker 
hesitated no longer. He reached for his foun- 
tain pen and wrote as follows: 


“In view of the interviews and announcements 
of one kind and another that are appearing in the 
newspapers, I feel that I may with propriety say 
that I do not want any political honors from the 
Republicans of Ohio without their hearty approval. 
In order that there may be no doubt as to their 
preferences I shall at the proper time request the 
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1908 NOMINATION: “THAT THING WILL 
DRIVE ME AWAY YET.” 
—Brinkerhoff in Toledo Blade. 


Republican State Central Committee to issue a 
call for a Republican State Convention, to be 
composed of delegates elected by the Republicans 
of the state at duly authorized primary elections, 
for the purpose not only of nominating candi- 
dates for state offices to be voted for at our next 
state election, but also to determine the prefer- 
ence of the Republicans of Ohio as to candidates 
for United States senator and for president.” 


Back came a prompt acceptance of the chal- 
lenge from Secretary Taft’s brother 


“As the Senator has included the two offices in 
this primary contest, Secretary Taft’s friends ac- 
cept the proposition and will make it a distinct 
contest: Taft for the presidency or senatorship, 
or Foraker for the presidency or senatorship. 
If the Republicans of Ohio by their votes at the 
primaries indicate that they prefer Foraker for 
the presidency or senatorship Secretary Taft is 
eliminated from the political situation. If the 
people of Ohio indicate Secretary Taft for the 
presidency or senatorship Senator Foraker is 
eliminated from the political situation in Ohio. 
This is a direct contest between the friends of 
the administration of President Roosevelt and his 
opponents. We are willing to submit it to the Re- 


publican voters of Ohio and the sooner the better.” 


HUS began the contest on the results of 

which the course of our national develop- 
ment for years to come may depend. For- 
aker’s reliance for victory is, first, upon him- 
self and his power on the stump; second, upon 
“the organization,” control of which at the 
death of Hanna passed to Senator Dick and 
Senator Foraker; third, upon the open and 
latent hostility to President Roosevelt among 
corporation men. But unless the press com- 
ment on the fight is so far entirely misleading, 
the Senator’s cause is next to a hopeless one. 
“In the light of what the people did to the 
Ohio organization a year ago last fall,” re- 
marks the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), 
“and their now clearly manifest purpose to 
finish the work then left incomplete, Senator 
Foraker is displaying something like the cour- 
age of despair.” And the Cleveland Leader 
(Rep.) comments in a similar strain: “Unless 
Senator Foraker surrenders pitifully, there is 
no doubt as to the outcome of this battle of 
the giants. The Senator has been led into a 
mistake which must result in his undoing. 
There is no manner or shadow of doubt that 
a popular expression of opinion will fayor 
Secretary Taft so overwhelmingly that polit- 
ical elimination will be the portion of his op- 
ponent.” 


HE northern end of the state has been anti- 
Foraker for years; but in the other end 
the sentiment seems to run almost as 
strong in Taft’s favor. In addition to Charles 





FORAKER’S FIGHT AGAINST TAFT 


P. Taft’s paper, which has heretofore been a 
strong organization paper, four of the largest 
Republican dailies in southern Ohio are for 
Secretary Taft. According to correspondents 
of the New York Times in various parts of 
the state, the four large cities of the state— 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton and Calumbus— 
are for Taft, and the rural districts are “al- 
most conceded” to him. “The Taft sentiment,” 
says The Times’s Columbus correspondent, “is 
not a zephyr, it is a hurricane.” Says the 
Toledo Blade, one of the most prominent Re- 
publican papers in the state: 


“Wiseacres say that he [Foraker] is burning 
his bridges behind him, and that if he loses he 
must retire to private life. But Mr. Foraker real- 
izes that there are no bridges left to burn. He 
destroyed them when he began his campaign 
against President Roosevelt, and unless he can 
build others and convince the citizens of Ohio 
that he is right and the President is wrong, his 
retirement is inevitable. In this campaign it is 
not a question with him of holding what he has, 
for that is not enough to avail, but of so strength- 
ening himself at the expense of the President that 
he can more than recover lost ground.” 


‘TH! antagonism which Senator Foraker has 
aroused on his own account appears to be 
surprisingly strong. Various shippers’ asso- 
ciations are actively distributing literature 
against him because of his position on the 
Hepburn rate regulation bill in the last Con- 
gress (he was the only Republican Senator 
that voted no on the final passage of the bill) ; 
and the Ohio Medical Association is doing all 
it can as a non-political organization to defeat 
his purposes, because of the favors he has se- 
cured for the osteopaths, one of whom, he be- 
lieves, cured his son. The Cleveland cor- 
respondent of the New York Times says: 


“The bitterness of the feeling against Foraker 
is one of the most surprising things to a visitor 
in this state, and it is nowhere more striking 
than in this city. The Western Reserve fairly 
hates him. It is not mere political opposition. It 
partakes rather of the unusual intensity of feeling 
which was called out on both sides in New York 
in the Hearst campaign last year. Foraker in the 
nation is a different man from Foraker in his 
own state. In the nation he looms large, and 
here he is whittled down to the size of Dick. The 
same phenomenon was observed when David B. 
Hill was in the Senate. To men from other 
states, who saw Hill in Washington, he was a 
wise and statesmanlike figure. In New York 
little was known of his statesmanship and a great 
deal was known of his machine, and he was 
looked upon there as a peanut politician. 

“It seems to be a good deal that way with 
Foraker, altho for different reasons. The cor- 
dial dislike for him and the outspoken bitter- 
ness of the language used concerning him by Re- 
publicans is a thing which it would be difficult to 
make the folk in Washington believe. A good 


HE WISHES TO SIT IN FORAKER’S SEAT 


Congressman Theodore E. Burton, of Cleveland, is 
a bachelor, a paemers son and a lawyer; but not 
content with all these honors, he aspires to be Senator 
Foraker’s successor, and he has for two years been 
warning the Ohio voters of Foraker’s hostility to 
Taft and to the Roosevelt administration. 


deal of it, evidently, is due to resentment over 
the feeling that Foraker buncoed the party last 
year. The party is for Roosevelt. Burton 
warned the party that Foraker was against the 
President. Foraker made the party believe that 
Burton knew not whereof he spoke, and got his 
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SAILING—THE LATEST THRILLER IN 
THE POLITICAL CIRCUS 
—Maybell in Brooklyn Eagle. 
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own ticket nominated. Everybody knows now 
that Foraker is against Roosevelt and was against 
him then, and that a Roosevelt state was led into 
the false appearance of being against the Pres- 
ident. It rankles.” 


"TE whole result seems to depend upon 

Senator Foraker’s ability to change the 
sentiment of the state. Unless he can do that 
in the weeks to come, even the organization, 
which cares more for victory than it cares for 
any man, and which has no special fondness 
for the Senator anyhow, will turn against him 
His task is to reverse the sentiment of the 
state not only concerning Taft, but concerning 
President Roosevelt, or else to convince the 
people anew that he is not opposed to the 
President. In his opening speech, in Canton, 
he seems bent on the latter course. In it he 
was on the defensive throughout, declaring 
that he had differed from the President on but 
three issues in six years—the joint statehood 
bill, the rate-regulation bill, and the Browns- 
ville incident. A political leader of Senator 
Foraker’s sort is at his best in attack, not in 
defense; and the embarrassing feature of his 
position is that he can not very well make an 
aggressive fight on Taft without making one 
upon the Roosevelt administration. “If For- 
aker can retain his seat in the Senate,” says 
the Boston Herald, “he will do well. He is 
not likely to do more.” The New York Sun, 
with a characteristic desire to see something 
no one else sees and to say something that no 
one else would ever think of saying, intimates 
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that the Secretary is being victimized for the 
purpose of removing him from the presidential 
situation and forcing the party to fall back 
It says: 


upon Roosevelt. 


“The Hon. William H. Taft, Secretary of War, 
has turned his broad and genial back upon the 
seething squabble. His personality has been in- 
jected into the Ohio equation. In his absence the 
state leaders, enraged by mysterious and uniden- 
tified affront, are defying him to mortal combat. 
They have been made to believe—through what 
instrumentality does not now appear—that he 
arraigns the Republican party organization of 
Ohio, denounces it as corrupt, degraded and ig- 
noble, and calls for its effectual and prompt ob- 
literation. And so he sails away on summer seas 
to fruitful isles, fanned by soft and healing zeph- 
yrs, unconscious of the strife and bitterness that 
rage at home. Is it wholly inconceivable that 
Mr. Taft knows nothing of all this turmoil? May 
not the imaginative mind assemble conditions and 
considerations under which Mr. Taft will seem 
the victim of it all and also the appointed sacri- 
fice to an Illustrious Necessity?” 


 Nptdenpege paper that finds something sin- 
ister in the situation is Mr. Hearst’s New 
York Evening Journal. It says: 


“The Noble Mind does not want a third term 
any more than a cow wants four legs. George 
Washington’s provincial ideas are neither here 
nor there, and Jefferson never climbed San Juan 
Hill, anyhow. 

“But the Noble Mind does not WANT a third 
term. (See Asop for particulars.) 

“What DOES the Noble Mind want? Why, 
ONLY this. 

“Tt wants to NAME the next President, and 
have that dummy obey the Noble Mind’s orders. 











TEACHER’S PET! 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





“THE MYSTERY OF MR. TAFT” 


“The Noble Mind, realizing that American gov- 
ernment is a failure, and the American people 
utterly incapable of selecting a President for 
themselves, is going to take the place, modestly, 
of some fourteen millions of voters. 

“Tt will NAME the President of the United 
States next time and indefinitely thereafter. 

“Tt will CONTROL that man in office, tell him 
what to think and what to say. 

“The Noble Mind ONLY wants to be a Lord 
Protector of this country. It ONLY wants to be 
the nurse and mentor of eighty millions of child- 
ish Americans unable and unfit to govern for 
themselves. 

“Tt wants to imitate Charles the Fifth, who re- 
tired to a vaareied and governed through his 
successor. . 

“it 1 painful "for shivery Fairbanks and the 
others. But it is all good fun for Americans with 
a sense of humor. To have in one person a com- 
bination of Don Quixote, Dowie, Mme. Blavatsky, 
Munchausen and Braggo the Monk running eighty 
millions of semi-intelligent creatures, and bullying 
most of them, is a rich and unusual treat for any 
philosopher. 

“When Time tears the Roosevelt page out of 
History’s comic section men will wait a long time 
for another like it.” 


A N ARTICLE of more than ordinary in- 

terest appears in the current number of 
Pearson’s Magazine, on “The Mystery of Mr. 
Taft.” The writer, James Creelman, does not 
find anything mysterious in the “simple and 
limpid” life of Mr. Taft, but he does find a 
mystery in the fact that “he wins the hearts 
of individuals, but he does not fire the heart 
of the sovereign multitude.” Says Mr. Creel- 
man: 

“The country respects and trusts his ability and 
integrity, but its attitude is that of passive recog- 
nition and approval, not the headlong affection 
that brings power to a political leader of the first 
rank. But, from the standpoint of national con- 
sciousness and national ideals, there is a mystery 
in the fact that the suggestion of Mr. Taft as a 
candidate for President of the United States—a 
statesman of stainless name, unshakable independ- 
ence, and creative and administrative abilities that 
have compelled admiration throughout the world 
—should stir so little enthusiasm in the American 
people. Nor has the well understood and hearty 
desire of the most popular of American presidents 
to see this man succeed him in office served to 
enkindle the political imagination of the great 
masses toward Mr. Taft.” 


Mr. Creelman, after paying considerable at- 
tention to Mr. Taft’s career and personality, 
finds the solution of the mystery in the fact 
that he “is not dowered with a political order 
of mind and is almost wholly devoid of polit- 
ical ambitions.” He has “a judicial-adminis- 
trative order of mind,” and his one great am- 
bition is to be a member of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Yet when the chance 
came to fulfil his highest ambition he refused 
to accept it. 
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VERYBODY knows that Mr. Taft refused 

an appointment to the Supreme Court be- 
cause he believed that a change of governors 
of the Philippines at that particular time would 
result in injury to the islands and in forfeiture 
of the confidence of the Filipinos, who would 
not understand the reasons for his recall. But 
few of us have known how determined he was 
in putting away the temptation to gratify his 
life-long wish. Mr. Creelman publishes the 
correspondence in the case. Taft’s first re- 
fusal was cabled October 27, 1902. The con- 
cluding paragraph was as follows: 


“Look forward to time when I can accept such 
an offer, but, even if it is certain that it can never 
be repeated, I must now decline. Would not as- 
sume to answer in such positive terms in view of 
words of your dispatch if gravity of situation here 
was not necessarily known to me better than it 
can be known in Washington.” 


Then came a letter from President Roose- 
velt written a month later (Nov. 26), which 
ran in part as follows: 


“Dear WILL: I am awfully sorry, old man, but 
after faithful effort for a month to try to arrange 
matters on the basis you wanted I find that I shall 
have to bring you home and put you on the Su- 
preme Court. 

“IT am very sorry. I have the greatest confi- 
dence in your judgment; but, after all, old fellow, 
if you will permit me to say so, I am President 
and see the whole field. 

“The responsibility for any error must ulti- 
mately come upon me, and therefore I cannot 
shirk this responsibility or in the last resort yield 
to any one else’s decision if my judgment is 
against it. 

“After the most careful thought, after the most 
earnest effort to do what you desired and thought 
best, I have come, irrevocably, to the decision that 
I shall appoint you to the Supreme Court, in the 
vacancy caused by Judge Shiras’ resignation, put 
Luke Wright in your place as Governor, with Ide 
as Vice-Governor.” 


F EVER a man was given good reason for 
yielding to a seductive temptation, certainly 
Taft had it in that letter couched in almost 


peremptory terms. Still he held out, and this 
was his cabled reply, dated January 8, 1903: 


“President Roosevelt, Washington. 

“T have your letter of November 26th. Recog- 
nize soldier’s duty to obey orders. 

“Before orders irrevocable by action, however, 
I presume on our personal friendship, even in 
the face of letter, to make one more appeal, in 
which I lay aside wholly my strong personal dis- 
inclination to leave work of intense interest half 
done. 

“No man is indispensable; my death would 
little interfere with progress, but my withdrawal 
more serious. 

“Circumstances last three years have convinced 
these people controlled largely by personal feeling 
that I am their friend and stand for a policy of 
confidence in them and belief in their future, and 
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for extension of self-government as they show 
themselves worthy. 

“Visit to Rome and proposals urged there as- 
sure them of my sympathy in regard to friars, in 
respect of whose far-reaching influence they are 
morbidly suspicious. 

“Announcement of withdrawal pending settle- 
ment of church question, economic crises and 
formative political period when opinions of all 
parties are being slowly molded for the better, 
will, I fear, give impression that change of policy 
is intended, because other reasons for action will 
not be understood. My successor’s task thus made 
much heavier because any loss of people’s confi- 
dence distinctly retards our work here. I feel it 
is my duty to say this. 

“Tf your judgment is unshaken I bow to it and 
shall earnestly and enthusiastically labor to settle 
question friars’ lands before I leave, and to con- 
vince the people that no change of policy is at 
hand, that Wright is their warm friend, as sin- 
cere as they think me, and that we are both but 
exponents of the sincere good-will toward them 
of yourself and American people.” 

Then the President surrendered. “All right, 
old fellow, you can stay,” was his reply. 

ik 
* * 


ITH one little phrase of three words 
YY —‘rich men’s’ conspiracy”—op- 

2 D) ponents of the Roosevelt adminis- 

=A tration have been suddenly placed 
on the defensive all over the country. Legis- 
lature after legislature has hastened to pass 
resolutions expressing confidence in the 
President and in his plans for the future, 
senator after senator has rushed to the White 
House seeking to purge himself of all sus- 
picion, and an outburst of Roosevelt en- 
thusiasm has been seen that has been de- 
nominated in most of the journals comment- 
ing on it as something absolutely unpre- 
cedented in the history of the nation. The 
strange thing about this potent phrase is that 
hardly a journal in its editorial columns 
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RUSSIA AND JAPAN: “CAN WE BE OF ANY 
SERVICE?” 
—James North in Tacoma News. 
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takes it seriously, treating it as a subject for 
merriment. And to. add to the bewilderment 
of a spectator of events, the authorship of 
the phrase itself is veiled in considerable 
mystery. The President is indeed given as 
the source of the information concerning this 
“conspiracy,” but no verbatim statement has 
come from him, and the Washington cor- 
respondents, if they had a direct interview 
with him, are unusually lax in the use of 
quotation marks and obscure in their state- 
ments. Such phrases as “the information 
now disclosed in the White House” and “the 
charges made by White House authority” and 
“a roar of defiance came to-day from the 
White House” abound. When we do come 
across a direct statement such as “the Presi- 
dent himself declared,” we look in vain to 
find the ipisissima verba of the declaration. 
But perhaps the correspondents, with a fine 
dramatic instinct, consider that such a dark 
thing as a conspiracy should be treated with 
an air of mystery even in its disclosure. 


T ANY rate there is no doubt that this 

charge of a conspiracy comes from the 
White House and in a general way has the 
President himself for its sponsor. Harriman, 
Rockefeller and Hearst are named as three 
of the conspirators, and a fund of five million 
dollars is said to have been made available 
for their purposes. What they propose to do 
is so to fix things between now and the date 
of the next national Republican convention 
that a reactionary shall be nominated to suc- 
ceed the President. The method, so far as 
is disclosed, of the conspirators is to en- 
courage “favorite-son candidates” in states 
where that can be done successfully, and in 
other states where the Roosevelt tide runs too 
strongly to be stemmed in that way to 
nurse along the “third term” movement, be- 
ing assured that Mr. Roosevelt will, when the 
time comes, carry out his oft-repeated pledge 
not to run again “under any circumstances.” 
By the use of the favorite-son sentiment and 
the third-term sentiment they will secure the 
election of conservative delegates to the na- 
tional convention, who, when Mr. Roosevelt 
has refused a renomination, can then be used 
to nominate a reactionary. News of some such 
conspiracy came to the President, it is al- 
leged, from many different states, impressing 
but not convincing him. Finally a friend in 
Washington in whom he has_ confidence 
brought him a circumstantial report of a din- 
ner in Washington at which a senator, un- 
der the influence of too much wine, boasted 








Phutnasiets ie Brown Beothers 
A MASTER OF MEN 
This is the first photograph we have seen of Mr. E. H. Harriman that shows in his face the masterful qualities 


that appear in his life. Edwin Lefevre thus describes him: ‘An able man, forceful, aggressive, fearless, ambitious, 
a money-maker, a railroad dynast, a great man, a very rich man—and the most hated man in Wall Street since ~~ 
Gould died. His closest associates have no Fy y- affection for him, even tho he makes them richer. t 
Harriman has done is remarkable. What he do is difficult to say. But what could he not do if he worked 
for, and therefore with, the public?” 
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PUTTING THE ROOSEVELT BRAND ON HIM 
—C. R. Macauley in New York World. 


of such a conspiracy and of the five-million- 
dollar fund. The next day the senator sought 
out one of his auditors of the evening before 
to find out how much he had told, and, on 
ascertaining, reaffirmed what he had said in 
his cups and offered to place at the disposal 
of the auditor $25,000 if he would join the 
“conspiracy.” This auditor at once took the 
story to the President. The name of the 
senator was not given out at the White 
House, but the newspaper men, probing fur- 
ther, ascertained to their own satisfaction that 
it was Senator Boies Penrose, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and that the dinner referred to was 
one given just before Congress adjourned, at 
the Shoreham, by Senator Bourne. Senator 
Penrose pleads an alibi. He was not at the 
dinner. He knows nothing whatever of a 
conspiracy. He is a Roosevelt man, and has 
supported every one of the Roosevelt meas- 
ures. 


HARPLY a newspaper of prominence that 
has come to our attention treats this al- 
leged conspiracy seriously in its editorial col- 


umns. One exception is The North Ameri- 
can, of Philadelphia, which is radical, but not 
to the same degree as the Hearst papers. It 
finds the story of a conspiracy probable and 
tremendously important. It says: 


“Was it the act of a too rash and impetuous 
man that revealed from the White House the ex- 


istence of a conspiracy to procure reversal, two 
years hence, of the President’s policies? The 
friends of Mr. Roosevelt who think so are in 
need of enlightenment. They will revise their 
opinion when they have a wider view and larger 
information. It is by no means improbable 
that the reactionaries, with vast wealth at their 
command, will strive to nominate both the Re- 
publican and Democratic candidates. They play 
a great game for a big prize. Let no man under- 
estimate the gravity of the movement. Let no 
man permit himself to be persuaded that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s recent utterances were impelled 
by personal vanity or by a hot temper. He has 
an inside view of the proceedings. Now, as ever, 
he represents the most sacred interests of the 
people. The lid is off, by the President’s 
own act, and the people may ‘look into the swel- 
tering mass of intrigue and chicanery and fero- 
cious anger, and form their own judgment of the 
plot that is exposed. hus the issue for 
the campaign of next year is already clearly de- 
fined. The tariff, the currency, the colonial ques- 
tion—all the ancient, familiar, shopworn ques- 
tions will be of minor importance. The one 
great question will be the supremacy of the peo- 
ple or of their corporate creatures.” 


ONE other paper that treats the subject 

seriously is the Washington Star. 
Whether there is much or little in the story, it 
says, it is certainly a fact that such a con- 
spiracy did exist in the winter of 1903-4, and 
New York was its headquarters. Hanna was 
at that time the hope of the conspirators, and 
he knew of their purposes, tho he may not 
have encouraged them. The Roosevelt sen- 
timent was too strong then for the success 
of the conspiracy, and it is too strong now: 


“The only difference between that situation and 
the present one is that Mr. Roosevelt was then 
an avowed candidate to succeed himself, and now 
he is not. As far as his open declaration can 
make it so, the field for next year on the Re- 
publican side is open, and as a result the friends 
of several prominent Republican leaders are 
active in behalf of their respective favorites. But 
the policies for which Mr. Roosevelt stands—and 
particularly his railroad policy—are still before 
the people, and, so far as may be gathered from 
public expressions, are stiil approved by the peo- 
ple. Talk about reaction is nonsense. If the Re- 
publican party next year should adopt what might 
properly be characterized a reactionary platform 
it would go to certain and overwhelming defeat. 
The voters will never consent that this country 
be Chicago-and-Altonized under anybody’s lead- 
ership.” 


“By this one stroke,” remarks the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script, “the President has put all his op- 
ponents on the defensive. Already they are 
explaining, and with the campaign that he 
will direct this summer he will keep them 
at it.” 
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THAT “RICH MEN’S CONSPIRACY” 


O THE Philadelphia Ledger, however, the 

story “sounds very much like the advance 
notices from the curdled brain of the circus 
ress agent or the ‘write-up’ man for the 
‘female baseball club.’” It assigns the 
genesis of the story to the President’s “fool- 
friends,” for “it is inconceivable that the 
President personally should be wholly re- 
sponsible for the various kinds of silliness 
now emanating from Washington.” The 
New York Sun’s Washington correspondent 
asserts that the story was not intended to 
be given out by the White House officials un- 
til they could present it in a more formal 
way; but it leaked out, and then the details 
were disclosed “as a result of a sort of sym- 
posium at the White House and were sand- 
witched in between bits of history about the 
presidential campaign of 1904.” The Sun 
editorially attributes the story to the Presi- 
dent’s desire to divert attention from his con- 
troversy with Mr. Harriman. The Columbia 
State takes the same view. The Boston Her- 
ald calls it “a mare’s nest story,” and re- 
marks: 

“In the first place, no ‘captain of industry’ with 
brains enough to have accumulated a million dol- 
lars could be so idiotic as to believe that any 
amount of money could turn back the popular 
tide that has been running Mr. Roosevelt’s way 


for the last five years. Even a plutocratic ,para- 
noiac could have no such delusion as that.” 


The Atlanta Constitution thinks it remark- 
able that the only place any credence is at- 
tached to the story is at the White House, 
and it suspects that the credence there “is 
rather of the political than of the genuine 
sort.” The New York Evening Post says: 

“Where Hearst would have only seen things 
yellow Roosevelt sees them red. If he is to have 
his way; we are in for a presidential campaign 
which will make the apocalyptic visions of the 
Bloody-Bridles Populist seem like a midsummer 
night’s dream.” 

The advice of the New York World is for 
the President to “calm down and not bother 
his head about cock-and-bull stories of Wall 
Street conspiracies,” for “there is not enough 
money in Wall Street to buy the National 
Convention away from him or bring about 
the nomination of a candidate to whom he is 
opposed.” 


Al .L this agitation over the “rich men’s 
conspiracy” came last month as a sequel 
to the publication of the stolen letter written 
by Mr. Harriman to a friend, Mr. Sidney 
Webster, a little over a year ago. It is a very 
confidential letter, and explains with much 
apparent frankness how Mr. Harriman came 


CONSPIRATOR? NO! HE PLEADS AN ALIBI 


Senator Boies Penrose, of Pennsylvania, denies that 
he is the senator who is alleged to have revealed the 
five-million-dollar “rich men’s conspiracy” to end 
Rooseveltism. He says he is for everything Roose- 
velt is for and so is Pennsylvania. 


to be mixed up in politics and why he had 
contributed heavily to the Republican cam- 
paign fund in 1904. Few letters in the course 
of American history have received wider pub- 
licity or created a more immediate sensation. 
To all appearances, it was sold to one of the 
New York newspapers—The World—by a 
former stenographer of Mr. Harriman’s, who 
had retained his shorthand notes. Mr. Har- 
riman made an effort to prevent its publica- 
tion, and has since instituted legal proceed- 
ings against the disloyal stenographer. In 
the letter he states that his entrance into 
politics had been “entirely due” to President 
Roosevelt. About a week before the election 
of 1904 he had been requested by the Presi- 
dent to come to Washington “to confer upon 
the political conditions in New York State.” 
He complied, and was told that the success 
of the campaign in that state depended upon 
the raising of “sufficient funds.” His help 
was asked. Harriman stated that the op- 
position to the re-election of Senator Depew 
was the cause of the lack of campaign funds, 
and that if Depew could be taken care of in 
some other way the trouble would disappear. 
“We talked over what could be done for De- 
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“I DO NOT CARE TO CONTINUE THIS CON. 
TROVERSY.”—E. H. HARRIMAN 
—C. R. Macauley in New York World. 


pew,” says Harriman, “and finally he [Roose- 
velt] agreed that if found necessary he 
would appoint him as ambassador to Paris.” 
Harriman went back to New York on the 
strength of this, telephoned to a friend of 
Depew’s, and raised a sum of $200,000, of 
which he contributed $50,000, the money be- 
ing paid over to the national Republican 
treasurer, Cornelius N. Bliss. “This amount,” 
says Harriman, “enabled the New York State 
Committee to continue its work, with the re- 
sult that at least 50,000 votes were turned 
in the city of New York alone.” In the fol- 
lowing December he called on the President 
and was told that the latter did not think 
it necessary to appoint Depew, but favored 
him for the Senate. Harriman then threw 
his influence in favor of Depew’s re-election. 
“So you see,” he explains, “I was brought 
forward by Roosevelt in an attempt to help 
him at his request.” 


HIS letter of Mr. Harriman’s brought 
down an epistolary avalanche from the 
President, and created what seemed at first 
to be a direct issue of veracity. The Presi- 
dent’s reply is in the form of a long letter 


which he wrote October 6, 1906, to James 
S. Sherman, chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Campaign Committee. The 
President’s letter to Mr. Sherman was an 
elaborate explanation of his dealings with Mr. 
Harriman. After he wrote it he was assured 
that Mr. Harriman had not made the state- 
ments attributed to him. But the stolen let- 
ter recently published contains “these same 
statements in major part,” so the President 
thinks, and therefore he has published his let- 
ter to Sherman as his answer to the Harriman 
letter. The statement that he, the President, 
had promised to appoint Depew and had re- 
quested Harriman to contribute money to the 
presidential campaign, President Roosevelt 
designates as “a deliberate and wilful un- 
truth—by rights it should be characterized 
by an even shorter and more ugly word.” 
This seems like an issue of veracity; but as a 
matter of fact the President is speaking of a 
particular statement and that statement Mr. 
Harriman repudiates. The ‘President goes 
on to say that he did not ask Mr. Har- 
riman for a dollar for the presidential 
campaign, but their conversation related 
entirely to the gubernatorial campaign 
of Mr. Higgins, in which Mr. Harriman was 
“immensely interested.” Mr. Harriman ad- 
mits in substance that this was the fact. On 
the subject of Depew’s appointment there is 
greater discrepancy. The President asserts 
that he informed Harriman, “not once, but 
repeatedly,” that he did not think he would 
be able to appoint Depew to the ambassador- 
ship. The Harriman letter asserts that he 
promised to appoint Depew, “if necessary,” 
but found that it was not “necessary,” and so 
informed Harriman. There is one other dis- 
crepancy more apparent than real. Mr. 
Harriman insists, and produces a letter to 
show, that his interviews with the President 
were the result of the latter’s request, and 
intimates that the President is trying to con- 
ceal this fact. But it appears clearly in the 
correspondence the President himself pub- 
lishes that he had requested Harriman to call, 
and would do so again later in order to con- 
fer with him on his message. As the Boston 
Herald notes, therefore, “there does not ap- 
pear to be any straight issue between them 
as to the vital facts of the case.” 


A=. from this question of veracity, the 
chief interest of the correspondence lies 


in the fact that Mr. Harriman contributed 
heavily and induced his friends to contribute 
heavily to the Republican state campaign in 





THE HARRIMAN-ROOSEVELT CORRESPONDENCE 


1904, and did this at President Roosevelt’s 
solicitation. The Springfield Republican, 
which is not hostile to the President, puts the 
case as follows: 

“Even if we accept the President’s contention 
at its full face value, he nevertheless appears as 
urging a liberal use of money at the very last 
moment to save the day in New York State and 
approving measures to raise the money —and 
whether the money was employed to elect Hig- 
gins, regardless of the fortunes of President 
Roosevelt, or otherwise, cannot of course make 
any difference in the moral aspects of the affair. 
That the money was used illegitimately is not 
asserted or implied. But it may be said that 
money raised at the very end of a campaign to 
be spent in large sums on election day may not 
easily be employed in wholly legitimate ways.” 

The New York Times (Dem.) thinks that 
the point made by the President, that the 
money asked for was not for the presidential 
campaign, but for the state campaign, 
is “so evasive and trivial a reply that, 
coming from a less distinguished source, it 
would be called a quibble.” The Evening 
Post (New York) couches its criticism as 
follows: 

“All told, the new revelations confirm what has 
come out before about President Roosevelt being 
so anxious in 1904 to save the country that he 
did not scruple to use abhorrent means, and in- 
vite the aid of men whom he now calls ‘enemies 
of the republic’ in order to do it.” 


ANY journals recall the charge that was 

made in October, 1904, by the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate, Judge Parker, to 
the effect that corporations were being heavily 
taxed by the Republican campaign managers; 
and President Roosevelt’s vigorous repudiation 
of the charge at the very time he was asking 
help from Harriman is taken by a number of 
papers as a case of glaring inconsistency. But 
the President did not deny that corporations 
were solicited to contribute and did contribute. 
His denial was that Mr. Cortelyou was using 
knowledge gained as a federal official to com- 
pel corporations to contribute, and he stated 
further: “The assertion that there has been 
made in my behalf by Mr. Cortelyou or any- 
one else any pledge or promise, or that there 
has been any understanding as to future im- 
munities or benefits in recognition of any 
contribution from any source, is a wicked 
falsehood.” In this Harriman case nothing is 
clearer than that Harriman got nothing that 
he seems to have wanted in return for his con- 
tribution to the Higgins campaign. Says the 
New York Times: 


“Mr. Roosevelt got what he wanted, Harri- 
man’s money, Harriman’s influence, and the elec- 




















FEATHERING HIS NEST 


Tue Bryan Birp: “I suppose before long he'll 
yank this feather too.” 
—E. W. Kemble in Collier’s Weekly. 


tion. The tariff-blessed contributors of ‘fat’ used 
to get what they wanted. Mr. Harriman did not 
get what he wanted. He got instead such blows 
and mishandling, such menaces of prosecution, 
and suffered so grievously through the adminis- 
tration’s furious assaults upon the railroad cor- 
porations that when the innocent Sherman so- 
licited him for a contribution in the Congres- 
sional and Hughes-Hearst campaign year 1906 
his wrath uncontrollably flamed up. He had had 
enough of pulling chestnuts out of the fire only 
to be repaid by black ingratitude.” 


HATEVER view is taken of this Roose- 

velt-Harriman controversy, on one point 
there seems to be a nearly unanimous agree- 
ment, namely, that President Roosevelt’s 
popularity remains undiminished by that or 
any other recent occurrences. New evidence 
on this point has been elicited by the New 
York Times, a conservative Democratic pa- 
per. It addressed to five hundred Republican 
papers throughout the country a letter re- 
questing the opinions of the editors as to 
whether President Roosevelt is as strong gen- 
erally with the voters as he was at the time 
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of his election in 1904. It began the publica- 
tion of the replies April 7. The results have 
aroused wide comment, but none more in- 
teresting than that of The Times itself. It 
says of the results of its inquiry: 


“The answer of the Republicans of the coun- 
try, as it is confidently, eagerly, and enthusias- 
tically expressed by these editors, is one unani- 
mous shout of praise for Roosevelt. From 
Maine to Minnesota, these men, so close to pub- 
lic opinion, unite in affirming that the President 
has so grown in the public confidence and ad- 
miration since his assumption of the chief magis- 
tracy that he is now the absolute idol of his party 
and of thousands of habitual opponents of his 
party. He is held to be the incarnation of the 
popular instinct against corporation privilege, the 
embodiment of the ‘square deal’ principle. Where 
he has made one enemy since the beginning of 
his term of office he has won two friends, declare 
with a curious agreement in this form of eulogy 
several widely separated editors. Some note a 
tendency to follow Roosevelt implicitly; to be- 
lieve that whatever Roosevelt believes and does 
is right because Roosevelt believes and does it. 
Some perceive that the first impulsive admiration 
which was given a somewhat spectacular martial 
hero has deepened into a thoughtful and earnest 
trust in his conscientiousness, his abiding zeal for 
ri hteousness, and on the whole his wisdom. 

ever before so strong,’ ‘Stronger than when 
he was. overwhelmingly elected,’ are phrases 
which scarcely one of The Times’s correspondents 
has succeeded in avoiding. 

“In short, there is no escaping from, or evad- 
ing, the fact that if the Republican editors of the 
country are judges of the trend of opinion in 
their party, Mr. Roosevelt is the object of an 
admiration which it would seem no other Amer- 
ican has ever received. So far as they undertake 
to speak for Democrats, these editors remark a 
curious turning toward the Republican President 
of the heart of the Democratic voters, who by 
the thousand, it is said, would prefer him to any 
man the Democrats could nominate out of their 
own ranks.” 


Similar results have been shown in an in- 
quiry instituted by the New York Herald 
(Ind.) by means of interviews with political 
leaders in many states. 


‘TT comment upon this showing is almost 
as interesting as the fact itself. The 
Sun (New York), which is anti-Roosevelt, 


says of the President: “He is the most con- 
summate practical politician in the country. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that he is the 
ablest and most successful political manager 
American politics has ever known.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.) says: 


“In the light of all this evidence of the Pres- 
ident’s growing popularity there is clearly taking 
form a condition which has no counterpart in 
American politics. Here is a third term move- 
ment which owes its inception and growth to no 
effort on the part of anybody. It is a product of 


spontaneous generation. It is becoming an in- 
teresting question, not only how long the Pres- 
ident will be able to resist such pressure but per- 
haps how long he ought to resist it.” 

Still more striking is the following from 
the Philadelphia North American: 

“Yet all this amazing popular strength has 
been won against odds. From the day he took 
office President Roosevelt has been opposed by 
the most powerful leaders of his party. With 
ever-increasing force have the huge resources of 
the corporations been brought to bear against 
him. State machines have secretly and openly 
maneuvered to his hurt. Odell, of New York, and 
Foraker, of Ohio, are his avowed enemies. Even 
the Pennsylvania organization, eager to hide un- 
der the shadow of Roosevelt in campaign time, 
killed a legislative resolution approving his pol- 
icies, and now is blunderingly displaying its ani- 
mosity. Meanwhile the Roosevelt cult grows. 
With many persons it has evolved into a sort of 
religion. To challenge their admiration of him 
is like assailing an article of sacred faith, rousing 
not only antagonism but bitterness.” 

One Atlanta editor, John Temple Graves, 
perhaps the most rabid anti-negro editor of 
Georgia, publicly calls upon Mr. Bryan, at 
the next national Democratic convention, to 


nominate Theodore Roosevelt for President. 
* 
* * 


MHICAGO’S recent election was of 
far more than local interest. The 
active participation in it of Mr. 
William R. Hearst, of New York, 

gave to it a certain national importance, for 
his efforts were generally construed as an at- 
tempt to rehabilitate himself as a candidate 
for presidential honors. Two years ago, it 
will be remembered, Judge Edward F. Dunne 
was elected mayor of Chicago on the issue of 
immediate municipal ownership and operation 
of the street car lines. His plurality then was 
about 25,000. Last month he was defeated 
for re-election by a plurality of over 13,000, 
Frederick A. Busse, the Republican candidate, 
being the victor. Dunne was Hearst’s candi- 
date. The latter went to Chicago with Bris- 
bane and other of his lieutenants, and his 
personality played a very considerable part in 
the campaign. Every daily paper in the city, 
with the exception of the two owned by Hearst, 
promptly lined up in support of Busse. It 
was charged that Hearst not only dominated 
in Dunne’s campaign, but also in his adminis- 
tration of city affairs and appointments to of- 
fice. The Hearst papers made their usual 
style of vivid campaign, and Mr. Busse 
brought a libel suit against them for $150,- 
ooo. Then the Chicago Tribune reprinted 
what had been said about Hearst by Secretary 
Root in the New York campaign a year ago, 
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FOUND AT LAST—THE LEADER OF A UNIFIED DEMOCRACY 
This is a composite photograph, made from the photographs of Mr. Bryan, Judge Parker and Mr. Hearst, whose 
followers compose the three wings of the Democratic party and who held three dinners in New York City the other 
day in honor of the birthday of Thomas Jefferson. his picture was made by dividing the time of exposure into 
three equal parts, one of the parts being given to each of the three pictures, the eyes in each case being centered 
on the plate and the other features falling as they might. There is an air of uncertainty about the mouth and nose 
and a surplusage of ears; but the eyes are full of mystery and the dome of thought is impressive. 








ELECTED MAYOR OF CHICAGO FOR FOUR 
YEARS 


Frederick A. Busse, the successful Republican candi- 
date, who defeated Dunne, running on a municipal 
ownership platform and strenuously supported by 
Hearst, required but 200 words for his inaugural 
speech. He is described as a blunt business man, and 
has been postmaster of the city. 


and Hearst brought libel suits against it for 
$2,500,000. When the polls were closed Dunne 
had been defeated, and with him all but one 
of the candidates on the Democratic ticket. 
At the same time a majority of 33,000 was 
.given in favor of the traction ordinances 
against which Dunne and Hearst were fight- 


ing. 


HESE traction ordinances were, in fact, 

the real battle-ground of the contest. 
Dunne’s attempts to secure immediate munic- 
ipal ownership have in two years’ time re- 
sulted in little or no progress, and these trac- 
tion ordinances were drafted as a compro- 
mise between the city and the corporations 
that would enable the latter to go on at once 
with improvements and extensions on the basis 
of a twenty-year franchise, and would also 
give the city the right to purchase the rail- 
roads any time it got ready on terms that 
were at first approved by Mayor Dunne, un- 
til, so it is understood, Mr. Hearst pointed 
out to him that he was depriving himself of his 
best political issue. Then he opposed the ordi- 
nances, and the board of aldermen passed them 
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over his veto, and the people have sustained 
their position. The term of office for which 
the two mayoralty candidates were battling 
has been lengthened from two to four years, 
and Chicago is therefore assured of a Re- 
publican mayor for the next four years. 


EMOCRATIC and Republican papers alike 
hold Mr. Hearst chiefly responsible for 
the result. Says the New York World: 


“Last year the Hearst personality alone cost the 
Democrats the governorship in this state. Every 
other Democrat on the state ticket was elected. 
Mr. Hearst ran 60,000 behind his ticket in the 
Democratic city of New York, enough votes to 
furnish Gov. Hughes’ plurality. In Massachu- 
setts Hearstism fastened Moran on the Demo- 
cratic party and increased the Republican plu- 
rality 50 per cent. In California and Tllinois it 
worked similar disaster. The blight of Hearstism 
has been fatal to the Democratic party wherever 
it has taken hold of the organization.” 


The San Francisco Bulletin comments on 
Hearst in much the same strain: 


“Hearst counted on the municipal ownership 
scheme to make him president of the United 
States, but up to the present time it has not 
helped him very far forward on the road to the 
White House. The Democratic National Con- 
vention derisively declined to nominate him. He 
supported Schmitz in San Francisco on the 
ground that Schmitz was pledged to public own- 
ership of things in general, and particularly of 
the Geary street railroad, but Schmitz backed out 
of the Geary street project and sold himself out- 
right to all the public utility corporations. Then 
Hearst put himself up as a candidate for mayor 
in New York City on a municipal ownership 
issue, and was beaten. Thereupon he tried for 
the governorship of New York and at the same 
time endeavored to elect a Hearst man to the 
governorship in California, and on both sides of 
the continent he was disastrously defeated on the 
same day. On top of this dual defeat comes the 
Chicago affair. Surely, having got so many gen- 
tle hints, Hearst must begin to suspect that the 
people do not hanker for him or for candidates 
or measures fathered by him.” 


R. HEARST’S own comment is in the na- 

ture of a renewed repudiation of the 
Democratic party and an appeal to voters to 
desert it and join his Independence League. 
He says: 


“The usual thing has happened. An _ honest 
Democratic candidate, running on a distinctly 
Democratic platform, has been defeated by a cor- 
rupt Democratic machine. It has been known all 
along that a great many of the machine Dem- 
ocratic leaders would probably betray Dunne on 
election day, and the result seems to indicate that 
they have done so. It is another indica- 
tion of the fact that the Democratic party in 
many localities has neither honest principles nor 
honest leaders, and that the honest citizens who 
are enrolled in the Democratic ranks in the hope 
of promoting the principles of Jefferson should 
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LESSONS OF THE THAW TRIAL 


realize that they can best achieve their object by 
joining the Independence League.” 


In the Chicago Tribune Dunne’s defeat is 
also attributed to the defection of old-time 
Democrats. It says: 


“The particular motive of this campaign was 
known to be the advancement not of Chicago, but 
of the presidential boom of the agent of discon- 
tent, William Randolph Hearst. Chicago control, 
in his self-catechism, meant Illinois control, and 
Illinois control might mean the control of the 
democratic national convention. 

“His first conquest was easy. He bent to his 
purpose Mayor Dunne, who had favored the trac- 
tion ordinances until he was told by the Hearst 
radicals that their adoption would leave him with- 
out a sensational campaign issue. The Mayor 
was led up a high mountain and shown a pano- 
rama of disorder, himself at the center and 
Hearst at his right hand. He created a division 
in his party and brought about a situation where 
his victory meant the death of the regular demo- 
cratic organization as the price of Hearst as- 
cendency and where his defeat meant the fall of 
him and of Hearst, but the survival of the reg- 
ular democratic organization. And this situation 
beat him—the old line Democrats in self-preser- 
vation slaughtered the candidate of their party.” 

* + 


* 
UT of the Thaw murder trial, as out 
of the carcass of the lion in Sam- 
son’s riddle, there may come forth 
honey. The proceedings in this 


sensational case, prolonged for nearly three 
months and published at great length in the 
newspapers on both sides of the sea, and the 
fatuous result in a disagreement of the jury 
and the probability of another trial have cre- 
ated a widespread conviction in the American 
mind of the need of reforms in our legal pro- 


cedure. But amid all the expressions of dis- 
gust and criticism that have been provoked, 
specific suggestions of reform are deplorably 
rare. The one that seems most promising is 
that of a radical change in the securing of “ex- 
pert testimony.” As trials are now conducted 
experts are hired by the prosecution and the 
defense, and the side upon which the most ex- 
perts are retained seems to be determined by 
the length of the defendant’s purse. It is at 
that point that the chief advantage lies which 
a wealthy homicide has over a poor One. 
There are experts and experts, and it is al- 
ways a difficult feat to show up a sham ex- 
pert in such a way that a jury of ordinary 
laymen can discern the true from the false. 
The result has been to discredit all expert 
testimony in the eyes of most jurymen. The 
change which is suggested by the New York 
Tribune and other journals is that all ex- 
perts in a case of this kind shall be chosen by 
the court itself, in order that their testimony 








CHEER UP! 
Mr. Hearst and his corps of missionaries have 
come from New York to tell us how to run our city. 
—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune. 


may be free from all possible mercenary 
taint, and may have the same judicial char- 
acter that the judge’s charge to the jury 
usually possesses. This reform is one that 
the interest of the medical profession, even 
more than of the legal profession, demands, 
and we note that several doctors of New York 
City, Edward F. Marsh and Allan Mc- 
Lane Hamilton among them, are urging such 
a reform. The former writes: 

“In my judgment medical experts in at least 








“DEMENTIA AMERICANA” 
—C. R. Macauley in New York World. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. William Nimick Frew is a Yale graduate, a 
lawyer, a bank director, president of several clubs, 
and was for four years a member of the Select Coun- 
cil of Pittsburg, so he is not too “academic” to suit 
Mr. Carnegie. 


all capital cases should be selected not by the 
prosecution or the defense, but by the court; and 
they should be men who could neither be pur- 
« chased by wealthy criminal defendants nor moved 


by public clamor, but men who are as judicial as 
the judge himself. Then the term ‘medical ex- 
pert’ will excite neither derision nor invidious 
comment, punishment or acquittal will be more 
speedy, taxpayers will feel that economy is the 
watchword, and justice more promptly adminis- 
tered.” 


NGLISH criticism is expected at all times 

of methods and standards that are not 
English. It is a trait that the English pa- 
pers themselves recognize as_ peculiarly 
British. In the case of the Thaw trial they 
find much to censure and little to commend. 
The London Express regards the trial as a 
“signal proof of the utter inefficiency of 
American statesmanship to evolve a practical 
legal system.” Law, dignity and common 
sense, it thinks, have all been wanting. The 
London Standard speaks with hearty con- 
tempt (a contempt also expressed by many 
American papers) for “the trash” in which 
Mr. Delmas, one of Thaw’s counsel, indulged 
and “the gush of greasy sentiment about 
Thaw’s girl wife.” Mr. Delmas made a new 


contribution to our dictionaries in his summing 
up. Speaking of Thaw’s alleged insanity at 
the time of the murder he suggested as a 
proper name for it “dementia Americana,” 


a term that has provoked many satirical re- 
marks. 

The disquieting thing about the case, in the 
judgment of the London Telegraph, as also 
of nearly all the New York papers, is “the 
mawkish desire to make a virtuous hero out 
of a degenerate criminal.” The London 
Times thinks that such court proceedings as 
were witnessed in this Thaw case are as mis- 
chievous as the crime they are intended to 











THE SIX MILLION DOLLAR HOME OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
Its rededication last month was the occasion of the “greatest invasion” ever seen in America of European men 


of note, The building is made of marble from many 


lands, and not even a picture of it was seen by its founder prior 


to his first inspection of it the day before the dedicatory services. 
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REDEDICATION OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


punish, and it moralizes over the revelations 
as follows: 

“If Thaw had been a poor man a verdict would 
have been given a day or two after the jury was 
impaneled. The trial brings to light facts which 
explain in some degree the jealousy of great for- 
tunes newly acquired. One gets a glimpse, and 
not a pleasant one, of wealth without elegance or 
refinement; luxury without polish, culture, or at- 
traction; much costly eating and drinking, and 
fine clothes with coarse manners. The booby 
millionaire is not unknown. He is generally the 
successor of the self-made millionaire. He puts 
with both hands into rapid circulation his in- 
herited fortune. Much more mischievous and 
probably more responsible for the feeling of ani- 
mosity and jealousy, unmistakably strong in 
America, is a class of very rich men, who seem 
to know nothing of the duties of wealth or of 
the graces that often come in its train, and seek 
to escape sheer boredom in unrefined excitements.” 


* * 


* 

NE lone woman and 210 of the most 

eminent men of Europe and Ameri- 

ca made up the procession which, 

on April 11, started on its digni- 
fied way from the Hotel Schenley to the Car- 
negie Institute in Pittsburg. The one woman 
was Anna Beckwith Smith, director of a 
Pittsburg school for women, and of the 210 
men about forty were distinguished visitors 
from Great Britain, Germany, France, Hol- 
land and Belgium. One little man with 
twinkling blue eyes, white hair and beard and 
a ruddy, joyous countenance received a storm 
of cheers as he marched along in a scholar’s 
cap and gown given him several years ago 
by Aberdeen University. “It’s Carnegie.” was 
the word passed along the line of suectators, 
and one unduly familiar member of the crowd 
voiced the sentiment of about eighty million 
people when he cried out irreverently, “Bully 
for you, Andy!” The occasion of all this dis- 
play of erudition and talent, of scholars’ gowns, 
ecclesiastical robes and diplomatic finery, was 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE 


Samuel Harden Church is a Litt.D., and has been a 
prominent railroad official. As colonel on Governor 
Hoadly’s staff he handled the troops that suppressed 
the riots in Cincinnati in 1884. He has published 
plays, poems and histories, and he looks a good deal 
as Mr. Rockefeller did twenty years ago. 


the rededication of the Carnegie Institute 
building, that represents an outlay of six mil- 
lion dollars. The institution of which it forms 
a part has been endowed by the erstwhile 
barefooted boy of Slabtown, Allegheny City, 
to the extent of $20,000,000. Mr. Carnegie 
has never been an enthusiast over academic 
education, and the chief object of this Car- 
negie Institute is to furnish technical train- 
ing. It already has 1,590 students, and there ¢ 
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IN THE TECHNICAI. SCHOOLS OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
There are 1,590 students already in the schools and thousands more are on the waiting list. The Institute ‘s 
devoted mainly to technical training, Mr. Carnegie not being an enthusiast on the subject of academic education. 






































































THAT PEACE CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK 


Peace: ‘“Here’s where I get a brainstorm! _ This 1s 
the most unpeaceful place in the world to invite me. 
—Walker in International Syndicate Service. 


are thousands more on the waiting list. In 
addition to the technical department, there 
are four other departments: the library (with 
250,000 volumes and room for seven times 
that many), the fine arts (which the donor 
requests shall pay attention, not to the works 
of “old masters,” but to the works of mod- 
ern artists who may become “old masters”), 
the museum and the school of music. These 
four departments are housed in the new 
building, which is built of marble from 
many countries—Siena marble from Italy, 
Pentelicon marble from Greece, Numidian 
marble from Africa, Tinos marble from the 
Tinos Islands. Mr. Carnegie had not seen 
a picture or read a description of the build- 
ing until, on April 10, he saw the glistening 
edifice for the first time. It is meant not for 
a local, but a national, institution, and it is 
one of the most striking illustrations to be 
found anywhere of that vast fund of altruism 
which the world is rapidly accummulating, 
and to which Benjamin Kid refers in his 
“Social Evolution” as the most significant de- 
velopment of modern life and the principal 


factor in the molding of the world’s destiny. 


* * 
NTO the wrinkled front of grim- 
visaged war a new wrinkle of per- 
plexity must have come in these 
latter days. For the warriors of 
peace, financed by the laird of Skibo, cheered 
on by “the hero of San Juan Hill,” fired by 
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the explosive eloquence of William T. Stead 
(who, when he grows tired of turning this 
world around in the hollow of his hand, 
seeks recreation in communications with the 
spirit-world), have declared war upon war, 
and are prosecuting their campaign with en- 
ergy and resolution. Within the last few years 
there have been organized and are now ac- 
tively at work in behalf of universal peace an 


‘International Law Association, an Interpar- 


liamentary Peace Union, a Universal Alli- 
ance of Women for Peace by Education, an 
International League of Liberty and Peace, 
and an International Arbitration and Peace 
Association; and to correlate all these and 
keep them in close communication there is an 
International Peace Bureau. The first Na- 
tional Arbitration and Peace Conference of 
America, held a few days ago in New York 
City, was a sort of dress parade of an army 
that has been doing much hard work and very 
little parading for many years. It was an 
imposing affair even on paper. Its legislative 
committee consisted of ten senators, nineteen 
congressmen and nine governors. Its ju- 
diciary committee numbered three members of 
the United States Supreme Court, seven mem- 
bers of the United States Circuit Court, and 
the chief justices of twelve states. Its com- 
mittee on commerce and industry contained 
twenty-seven business men of note, some of 
them, like John Wanamaker, George West- 
inghouse, Jacob H. Schiff, Edward H. Har- 
riman, Mellville E. Ingalls, known by name 
from one end of the country to the other. 
Lawyers, editors, labor leaders and educators 
figured in abundance on other committees. 
These notables are, however, the ornaments 
of the cause rather than the working force, 
men like Dr. Trueblood, Richard Bartholdt, 
Dr. Samuel J. Barrows, Edwin D. Mead and 
others who might be named forming the real 
directing force of the movement. 





"THE purpose of this national conference 

was, first, to make an exhibition of popu- 
lar interest in the cause on the eve of the 
assembling of the second Hague Conference, 
next to arouse and in some measure crystal- 
lize public sentiment and strengthen the ef- 
forts of America’s delegates to secure certain 
definite results at The Hague. One of the de- 
sired results is the adoption of a model ar- 
bitration treaty that will facilitate agreements 
between states for the arbitration of national 
disputes. Another result hoped for is the 
making of The Hague Conference a perma- 
nent body, sitting at stated intervals instead of 
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THE HAND-CLASP OF TWO REPUBLICS IN BEHALF OF THE WORLD’S PEACE 


In this picture of the first National Peace Conference of America held recently in New York, Mr, Carnegie, president of the Conference, and Baron Destournelles de 
Constant, leader of the peace movement in France, are seen on the platform clasping hands. To their immediate right is Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, of Harvard, whose 
defense of German militarism aroused some dissent, and to their immediate left is Samuel Gompers, head of the Federation of Labor. 
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waiting for a special call on the part of the 
nations for its assembling. These are thoroly 
practical projects, and there are others equally 
practical, such as the immunity of private 
property at sea in time of war. The talk of 
general disarmament and the immediate es- 
tablishment of an international police force 
and a peace pilgrimage to The Hague is all a 
part of the pyrotechnic display that every 
idealistic movement engenders. The papers 
of the country, whose reports gave special 
prominence to the few inevitable disagree- 
ments among speakers and to the views of 
extremists, have treated the final action of the 
conference and the resolutions adopted with 
marked respect and evident surprise at their 
moderate and practical character. “The senti- 
mentalists and the visionaries,” says the New 
York Times, “who were expected to control 
the conference, “have not controlled it.” It 
will be strange and regrettable, the New York 
Tribune thinks, if like conventions are not held 
in many places in coming years. Such con- 
ferences, the Baltimore American thinks, are 
even more likely than The Hague Conference 
is to promote peace. But the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer thinks the outlook would be more re- 
assuring if there were more evidence of popu- 
lar participation in the peace movement. 
* a * 
S—_JLL doubt of Emperor William’s pur- 
<j pose to rebuke the champions of the 
cause of disarmament by discredit- 
2d ing, if he can, the coming peace con- 
feounes at The Hague ended last month when 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, his Majesty’s 
ambassador in Constantinople, was selected as 
the chief representative of Germany in what 
Mr. William T. Stead terms the parliament of 
man. The Baron would seem to have no doubt 
whatever of President Roosevelt’s plan to com- 
bine with the British Government for the cap- 
ture of The Hague conference as a comforting 
obstacle to Germany’s further rise as a world 
power. This, at any rate, is the theory of those 
French dailies which take the quarrel between 
Mr. Roosevelt and William II seriously. Offi- 
cial Berlin, we are told, could not have thrown 
its diplomatic glove into the face of official 
Washington with greater defiance than the ap- 
pointment of Baron Marschall von Bieberstein 
proclaims. As the most influential ambassador 
in the entire diplomatic corps at Constanti- 
nople, the Baron is accused of having mani- 
fested his dislike of all things American by 
thwarting Mr. Leishman’s efforts to get a little 
satisfaction for our Department of State out 
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of the Sultan. One word from the Baron 
would long since have assuaged the rigor of 
the Grand Vizier’s treatment of American edu- 
cational and philanthropical enterprises within 
the Ottoman empire. Nor did the Baron mere- 
ly refrain from utterance of that one word. 
He is accused of opposing the Sultan’s recog- 
nition of Mr. Leishman’s elevation from the 
rank of minister to that of ambassador with a 
vehemence that amazed even the Yildiz Kiosk. 


RACTICAL effect will be given at The 

Hague next month to that disgust at the 
presence of delegates from South America 
which the Wilhelmstrasse, according to the 
London National Review, cannot effectively 
conceal. William II, we are told, wanted The 
Hague conference to assemble last year at a 
date sufficiently early to make the representa- 
tion of South America, then in the throes of 
the pan-American gathering, a practical im- 
possibility. His Majesty’s object was to pre- 
vent all discussion of the collection of debts 
by the kind of suasion which his squadron has 
exerted more than once in the Caribbean. It 
is to the workings of Bismarckian diplomacy 
at Buenos Ayres, as made known by the min- 
ister of foreign affairs for the Argentine Re- 
public, the now celebrated Don Luis Fernandez 
Drago, that the world is indebted, according to 
the Paris Temps, for the present coolness in 
the relations between President Roosevelt and 
William II. Washington is even affirmed to 
have complained that it was placed for a time 
in a false position before all South America 
by the Bismarckian indirections of the Wil- 
helmstrasse. For this reason, or because, as 
the Paris Figaro surmises, there is insufficient 
room in the firmament of The Hague for two 
such constellations as the Rooseveltian and 
the Hohenzollern, the conference must prove 
exciting. 


OGRAV ATED by the possibility that the 

Anglo-Saxon powers may use the confer- 
ence as a sort of international demonstration 
against his own militarism, William II, so 
French dailies hint, will prevent, if possible, 
the selection of Ambassador Nelidoff to pre- 


side over the deliberations. Alexander Ivano- 
vitch Nelidoff, the diplomatist who represents 
Nicholas II in the capital of the third French 
republic, has been deemed hitherto the only 
possible presiding officer for the polyglot as- 
semblage that is to represent all the states of 
the world with the exception of one central 
American nation and the uninvited republic of 
Liberia. Nelidoff is sixty-two, patriarchally 
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bearded, of Homerical sublimity in aspect, an 
upholder of the Slav’s divine right to rule the 
world, genial withal and taught by forty years 
in the diplomatic service to make benevolent 
allowance for such western European eccen- 
tricities as liberty and the rights of man. 
Nicholas II wanted to send him to Portsmouth 
when President Roosevelt dashed so angelically 
between Russia and Japan. Nelidoff was a 
professional peacemaker long before Mr. 
Roosevelt won the amateur championship of 
that Nobel sport. It was Nelidoff who drafted 
the famous treaty of San Stefano, Nelidoff 
who acted for Russia at the Berlin conference 
over which Bismarck towered, Nelidoff who 
initiated the negotiations that brought about 
the Dual Alliance. The sole failure of his 
career is associated with the visit the Czar 
would not pay to the King of Italy. Victor 
Immanuel III had dropped in on Nicholas II 
at St. Petersburg. Nicholas II neglected to 
look up Victor Immanuel III at the Quirinal. 
Nelidoff, then ambassador in Rome, could give 
no satisfactory explanation. The Czar would 
not come. Nelidoff had to go. He has been 
Russia’s ambassador in Paris throughout the 
period of severest conflict between the republic 
and the Vatican. Opposition to Nelidoff, as 
presiding official at The Hague during the 
eight or nine weeks of the international peace 
conference, is based upon Emperor William’s 
dislike of a diplomatist who has promoted the 
reconciliation of France with England and of 
England with Russia. But Nelidoff is “slated,” 
as we Americans say. His withdrawal or su- 
persession at the last moment would indicate, 
as the Vienna Zeit thinks, that something sen- 
sational had transpired behind the scenes. 


"THREE great rulers, the President of the 

United States, the Czar of all the Russias 
and the German Emperor, are at odds over 
The Hague conference, if we are to be swayed 
by the gossip of newspapers in that clearing 
house for diplomatic scandals, the capital of 


the Hapsburgs. In inviting the powers to a 
second peace conference to continue the work 
of the first at The Hague, President Roosevelt, 
by an act of self-effacement, which the Paris 
Gaulois pronounces “unexpectedly delicate,” 
left the way clear for the Czar to take the 
formal initiative in the actual summons to the 
delegates. Nicholas II, however, if we assume 
the accuracy of Vienna’s information, has not 
forgiven Mr. Roosevelt. William II’s griev- 
ance against the President is represented in 
Vienna as even more substantial than that of 
offended vanity. His Majesty was given to 


understand that the United States would not 
press the subject of disarmament at The 
Hague. An unnamed member of the diplomatic 
corps in Washington talked the subject over 
with Mr. Roosevelt and received the presiden- 
tial assurance that disarmament would not be 
countenanced by Washington even if London 
insisted upon its discussion. This information, 
however accurate it may or may not have been, 
seems to the Neue Freie Presse to harmonize 
with the President’s well-known eagerness to 
add big battleships to the United States Navy, 
and to whet the fighting edge of the land he 
loves and uplifts. 


T IS to the influence of the new British Am- 

bassador in Washington, James Bryce, that 
continental Europe attributes a suspected mod- 
ification of Roosevelt policy at The Hague. 
Mr. Bryce told the President that while dis- 
armament is a full-blown rose of the dim and 
distant future, limitation of armaments is the 
bud of the immediate present. The suggestion 
might have failed of effect upon Mr. Roose- 
velt, as his mind is read in Vienna, but for his 
eagerness to have private property at sea ex- 
empted altogether from capture in time of war. 
This is a point upon which American diplomacy 
has taken a consistent stand for nearly a hun- 
dred years. The United States needs only 
Great Britain’s adhesion at The Hague with 
regard to this one subject to effect a sweeping 
revolution in the laws of nayal warfare. 
Washington has persistently, in and out of 
season, urged that there is no reason why 
private property (subject to strategical and 
tactical necessities) be made inviolate on land 
and continue to be a legitimate prey in purely 
naval warfare. Great Britain’s policy has been 
less consistent. She agreed half a century ago 
that an enemy’s property should be inviolate 
when carried in a neutral ship, but she reserved 
her right to seize it when not covered by a 
neutral flag. If Mr. Roosevelt has actually re- 
vised British ideas to the extent indicated, he 
has, inthe unanimous opinion of well-informed 
European dailies, induced the mistress of the 
seas to throw away her most powerful weapon 
of offense against the commerce of any nation 
with which she may hereafter be at war. 


HEN the final act of the last peace con- 

ference at The Hague was drafted, cer- 
tain subjects were left over for discussion. 
These alone, according to a statement supposed 
to be inspired in the German press by the Ber- 
lin Foreign Office for Mr. Roosevelt’s benefit, 
should be dealt with next month. Almost with- 
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out exception, they are subjects which the war 
between Russia and Japan forced into prom- 
inence. The first and most comprehensive re- 
lates to the rights and duties of neutrals. Un- 
der this head would come the definition of con- 
traband, the treatment of belligerent ships in 
neutral ports and the inviolability of the off- 
cial and private correspondence of neutrals. 
On each of these three divisions of the main 
subject there has developed a conflict of views, 
according to the well-informed correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, among all the 
naval powers. It has been the practice of our 
own government, for instance, to waive the 
right of search in time of war in the case of 
mail steamers. The conference, if Washington 
gets its way, will strive to make this a binding 
rule of international law. But most important 
of all the “laid over” questions is that of con- 
traband. President Roosevelt is anxious to 
have made quite clear in law the distinction be- 
tween “absolute” and “conditional,” which is 
most vital to British interests likewise. Among 
the broad general questions affecting the right 
and justice of the relations between sovereign 
states, which were left over for future con- 
sideration in 1899, was the bombardment of 
ports, towns or villages by a naval force. This, 
to the South American delegates, is the grand 
climacteric in the life of the conference. 


Not one among the forty odd powers repre- 
sented by deputy at The Hague has given 
its representatives authority to decide finally 
with respect to any question. Nowadays it is 
the fashion to speak of ambassadors as men 
at the end of a wire. The position of every 
delegate to the peace conference is even less 
defined. He may find himself summarily re- 
called by his government, as Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein, Emperor William’s chief rep- 
resentative, may be, or as M. Leon Bourgeois, 
the leading delegate from France, was said at 
one time to have been. Anything in the nature 
of a cut-and-dried program does not exist. 
The Russian circular summoning the confer- 
ence does, to be sure, specify that topics rel- 
ative to “the limitation of military and naval 
forces” shall not be discussed. But the British 
Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, is striving, as has been noted, to have 
President Roosevelt inject the disarmament 
question in a disguised form. “A very distinct 
breach of faith,” is the comment of the Berlin 
Kreuz Zeitung, inspired at second hand by 
Emperor William. The British Prime Min- 
ister, unmoved by the charge, affirms in the 
London Nation, over his own signature, that 


the original conference at The Hague was 
convened for the purpose of raising this very 
question of the limitation of armaments and 
in the hope—not fulfilled—of arriving at an 
understanding. He submits that “it is the 
business of those who oppose the renewal of 
the attempt to show that some special and es- 
sential change of circumstances has arisen, 
such as to render unnecessary, inopportune or 
positively mischievous a course adopted with 
general approbation” at the former conference. 
“Nothing of the kind,’ continues Sir Henry, 
“can be attempted with success.” 


AS A means of manifesting how deeply he 

resents British agitation of the limitation 
of armaments in connection with The Hague 
conference, Emperor William refused to re- 
ceive Mr. William T. Stead when that unoffi- 
cial envoy of the Prime Minister of England 
toured Europe recently. In that international 
peace orchestra of which Nelidoff is the big 
bass drum, Stead is allotted by the official 
German press the function of a tin whistle. 
The Kreuz Zeitung laughs him and his prop- 
aganda to scorn. “Germany is not in a posi- 
tion,” it says, “to accept foreign advice as to 
what she shall or shall not do. Let the other 
nations achieve political happiness after their 
own fashion. If they suffer from the burden 
of militarism they are free to shake that bur- 
den from themselves. As far as we are con- 
cerned, universal liability to military service 
constitutes a grand national instrument of 
education.” _ Nothing could be more discon- 
certing to the same inspired daily than the 
reason it sees to suspect that England and the 
United States are preparing to dance arm in 
arm at The Hague on the back of the Hohen- 
zollern. The selection of Joseph H. Choate 
to head the American delegation is pronounced 
unfortunate. All the diplomatic experience of 
which he can boast was gained in London as 
American ambassador there. He fell so com- 
pletely under the spell of Downing street that 
his country, at The Hague, will weakly echo 
Britain. 


"THT most illustrious of all living antago- 

nists of American diplomacy, Professor de 
Martens, who is a member of the council of 
the Russian ministry of foreign affairs, and 
one of the members of the permanent arbi- 
tration court at The Hague, declares that no 
powers but Germany, the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy and Turkey would formally object 
to the discussion of armaments next month. 
But against Great Britain, on the issue itself, 
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THE PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE 
This is to be the permanent home of the Peace Conference, the money for its erection having been con- 


tributed by Mr. Carnegie. 


says the London Outlook, will be perhaps Rus- 
sia, Germany, Japan and Austria. “France, 
from the necessities of her position next to 
Germany, whose population exceeds hers by 
twenty millions, will be forced for once to be 
on the German side.” However, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in Berlin, Herr von 
Tschirschsky, “a man whose word, tho dif- 
ficult to obtain, once given, may be absolutely 
relied upon,” assured Mr. Stead that Germany 
will support any “practical” measure the 
British Government may bring forward at The 
Hague for the maintenance of peace. Two 
suggestions are urged upon the friends of ar- 
bitration by the Anglo-Saxon group—includ- 
ing, it is said, Mr. Andrew Carnegie—whom 
German dailies accuse of trying to “capture” 
the conference. One is that the powers make 


It will not, of course, be ready for the meeting of the Conference next June. 


obligatory that article of The Hague conven- 
tion advising that before the sword is drawn 
disputants place their respective cases in the 
hands of neutral friends, who shall act as 
peacemakers and who, for a period not exceed- 
ing thirty days, shall confer together with the 


object of averting a war. “If this were made 
obligatory,” insists Mr. Stead, “any power 
which appealed to arms before invoking the 
intervention of such peacemakers or consent- 
ing to refer the dispute to a commission of 
inquiry ought to be declared an enemy of the 
human race and subjected to a financial and 
commercial boycott by all the other powers.” 
If this principle had been accepted in 1899, he 
adds, the world might have been spared the 
war in South Africa and the war between 
Russia and Japan. 
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| piathaayes suggestion for which Mr. Stead 
makes himself responsible—and which, it 
is inferred as a consequence, is endorsed by 
the British Prime Minister—is that at The 
Hague the powers formally undertake the 
active propaganda of peace, of internationalism 
and of “the brotherhood of the peoples” in- 
stead of leaving this task to be performed by 
private individuals or societies. “As a corol- 
lary to this,” proceeds Mr. Stead, “the con- 
ference should recommend to the signatory 
powers the creation by each of a peace budget 
for the purpose of carrying on this work, the 
amount of which should bear a definite fixed 
proportion to the expenditure on the war bud- 
get of, say, decimal one per cent., which would 
mean five dollars for promoting peace for 
every five thousand dollars spent in preparing 
for war.” All this to the Suddeutsche Reichs- 
correspondenz, organ of the imperial German 
chancellor, is “preposterous.” Mr. Stead, and 
more particularly the men behind him, are util- 
izing The Hague conference for “the isolation 
or moral exposure of a single power—that is 
to say, Germany—as an obstacle to a general 
reduction of military burdens.” Even the or- 
gan of the Paris Foreign Office, The Temps, 
takes up the cudgels against persons whom it 


styles “the indiscreet British friends of uni- 
versal peace,” who are making their cause 


ridiculous. “Let international law be dealt 
with at The Hague,” it says. “But let no fur- 
ther promise be made, for it will not be kept.” 
The Rome Tribuna, supposed to speak with 
official inspiration, says Italy will not support 
any proposition to discuss a limitation of 
armaments. 


VERY circumstantial narrative of recent 

efforts made by the Vatican to seat its 
representative among the delegates at The 
Hague, as printed in the Paris Eclair and 
other dailies, would indicate that France has 
insisted upon the exclusion of the Pope. Pius 
X keeps in close touch with the subject. The 
nuncio in Spain reported Alfonso XIII eager 
for the presence of a papal diplomatist at the 
peace conference. The Emperor-King of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, as the leading Roman Catholic 
sovereign of the world, personally communi- 
cated with Emperor William on the subject. 
The German ruler would seem to have wel- 
comed the suggestion, but refused to interest 
himself actively because of the possible effect 
upon the elections then pending throughout 
the empire. The Queen mother of Italy se- 
cured the benevolent neutrality of her son. 
Matters are said to have gone so far that his 
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Holiness actually selected the Vatican eccle- 
siastic to be dispatched to The Hague when 
the French ambassador in Paris got wind of 
the proceedings—supposed to be secret—and 
revealed the plan to his government. “An- 
other instance of the ill luck that has dogged 
Vatican diplomacy,” says the Genoa Secolo, 
“since Rampolla ceased to be pontifical secre- 
tary of state.’ The Clemenceau ministry 
caused the chancelleries of Europe to be in- 
formed—at least so the story goes—that the 
delegates of the French republic would be 
withdrawn from The Hague the moment a 
Vatican ecclesiastic became a member of the 
conference. 
+” « 

Res, .;UT FOR the prominence given to 
3 a President Roosevelt in the docu- 
‘| NG ments seized at the papal nunciature 
ri in Paris by order of Premier Clem- 
enceau, Americans might feel but a languid in- 
terest in the diary and correspondence of Mon- 
signor Montagnini. This Vatican diplomatist 
is said to have satisfied himself that Washing- 
ton could be induced to send a Roman Catholic 
to Paris in the capacity of American ambassa- 
dor to the French Republic. The Vatican was 
to reciprocate by making the Monroe Doctrine 
more palatable in the capitals of those South 
American republics at which a nuncio is re- 
ceived. Monsignor Montagnini was greatly 
disconcerted when President Roosevelt sent 
Mr. Henry White to Paris as the diplomatic 
representative of this country. Mr. White, 
during his period of service as ambassador in 
Rome, was too satisfactory to the Quirinal to 
please the Vatican. Received in audience by 
President Falliéres a few weeks since, Mr. 
White was sufficiently tactless, from a clerical 
point of view, to use words implying that 
America is on the side of France in the war 
with the Pope. “France and the United 
States,” observed Mr. White in the course of 
his reception, with military honors, at the 
Elysée, “which represent, one in the Old, the 
other in the New World, the noblest aspirations 
of mankind, and which are endeavoring, each 
by its own methods, to realize those ideals, 
would be unworthy of their high mission and 
would be false to the duties incumbent upon 
them if they were not always united in the 
same efforts to preserve the peace of the world, 
ameliorate the lot of the great majority and 
elevate the ideal of justice which every man 
ought to carry within himself.” This, accord- 
ing to the Paris Action, implies too much sym- 
pathy between the government of the great re- 
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public and the government of the “atheistic” 
republic to be wholly palatable to the Vatican. 
No wonder, adds our French contemporary, 
papal diplomacy exerted itself to prevent the 
appointment of Mr. White to Paris. 


ET all these insinuations with reference to 

Monsignor Montagnini, the Monroe Doc- 
trine, Ambassador White and President Roose- 
velt, asserts the clerical Gaulois, are false. 
“The contents of the Montagnini papers, in 
the bulk, have not been and are not likely to 
be made public. This opens the door for a 
number of enterprising and not over-scrupu- 
lous newspapers to publish unauthorized ver- 
sions of what the papal representative’s ar- 
chives did (or more probably did not) con- 
tain.” Nevertheless, anticlerical dailies like 
the one-inspired by Premier Clemenceau him- 
self, to say nothing of the paper edited by the 
Socialist leader Jaurés, say Monsignor Mon- 
tagnini was planning with some American 
Roman Catholics for the reception in the im- 
mediate future of a papal nuncio at Washing- 
ton. President Roosevelt, according to still 
other versons of what is contained in the Mon- 
tagnini papers, is uneasy at the “moral influ- 
ence” of Spain in South America. The en- 
thusiasm in Bogota, in Valparaiso, in Rio Jan- 
eiro and in Buenos Ayres for an Iberian con- 
federation under the tutelage of Madrid has 
disposed Mr. Roosevelt to imitate Emperor 
William by securing the aid of the Vatican in 
the southern portion of our hemisphere. The 
Pope and the President corresponded directly 
when the United States intervened in Panama. 
The result was that clerical influence was on 
the side of the United States when the Colom- 
bian Government protested against American 
activities on the isthmus. It is significant, 
points out a writer in the Action, that anti- 
clerical opinion in South America, when it 
sways the government of any republic in that 
continent, is hostile to Washington. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s treatment of the friars in the 
Philippines is held responsible for this fact. 
In all the Spanish republics there are strug- 
gles of which the land question in the Philip- 
pines was typical. The Washington Govern- 
ment, we are assured by French anticlerical 
organs, affronted the liberal element in South 
America by paying for the friars’ lands. Ven- 
ezuelan, Bolivian and Peruvian presidents 
never negotiate for real estate with ecclesi- 
astics on a cash basis. The Pope’s apprecia- 
tions of Mr. Roosevelt’s magnanimity in the 
Philippines must be taken, we are informed, 
as gentle hints to South America. 
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N THE course of his negotiations with the 

Vatican, President Roosevelt would seem to 
have inflicted one gross affront upon it. So 
much is clear in such extracts from the Mon- 
tagnini papers as were given in anticlerical 
sources of information a fortnight ago. They 
take us back to the time when papal diplo- 
matists hoped that the question of the friars 
in the Philippines might be prolonged for 
years so as to occasion the establishment of 
something like permanent ambassadorial rela- 
tions between this country and the Vatican. 
William H. Taft, then civil governor of the 
islands, had received a series of written in- 
structions from Elihu Root, then Secretary of 
War, in which occurred these words: “One of 
the controlling principles of our government 
is the complete separation of church and state, 
with the entire freedom of each from any con- 
trol or interference by the other. This prin- 
ciple is imperative wherever American juris- 
diction extends, and no modification or shad- 
ing thereof can be a subject of discussion.” 
Such language is now affirmed to have been 
highly unpalatable to Cardinal Rampolla, at 
that time dictator of Vatican policy. But no 
offense would have been taken if the Wash- 
ington Government had not authorized the 
publication of these instructions. The strug- 
gle between church and state in France had 
recently entered its acute phase. The anti- 
clerical press in Paris did not lose the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the publication of the in- 
structions to Mr. Taft to point out that Wash- 
ington had openly flouted the famous syllabus 
of Pius IX. So the Paris Action expounds 
the situation. The Vatican felt that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s delegate had put a weapon 
into the arsenal of anticlericalism throughout 
France, Spain and Italy. 


i VEN the cardinal’s hat that Archbishop 
Ireland, of St. Paul, might be wearing to- 
day if the late Pope had lived a year longer 
figures in the gossip inspired by the innumer- 
able versions of the Montagnini papers ap- 


pearing in the Paris press. The late Pope, it 
seems, had been led to believe that President 
McKinley would send Archbishop Ireland to 
The Hague to represent the United States at 
the first peace conference. This turned out 
to be a misapprehension on somebody’s part. 
The Vatican had likewise been led to hope, if 
not to expect, that Archbishop Ireland had 
sufficient influence with President McKinley to 
persuade him to invite the Pope’s mediation on 
the eve of our war with Spain. This, too, 
turned out to have been a misapprehension on 
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somebody’s part. The Archbishop’s prestige 
has never wholly recovered from these blows. 
The idea that he may be made a cardinal dur- 
ing the present pontificate is pronounced pre- 
posterous. The effort of Archbishop Ireland’s 
friends to take advantage of the audience 
granted by the Pope to a sister of President 
Roosevelt last month did not promote the en- 
try of that prelate into the sacred college. 
The story is that Bishop O’Gorman, of Sioux 
Falls, in presenting Mrs. Douglas Robinson to 
his Holiness, said something about the pleas- 
ure with which the American people would 
witness the elevation of his Grace to the rank 
of his Eminence. The President’s sister inter- 
rupted. “No politics!” she is represented as 
exclaiming in the French language, “no pol- 
itics!” The Pope does not understand French, 
or, rather, he does not speak that language; 
but his Italian intuition enabled him, no doubt, 
to understand what Mrs. Robinson meant him 
to understand. The Montagnini papers are 
alleged to make it clear that Archbishop Ire- 
land will never enter the college of cardinals 
unless the Washington Government officially 
asks the Vatican to seat him there. 


Mest convincing of all the revelations in 


the Montagnini papers is the evidence 
they afford that the French bishops were in 
favor of conciliating the Clemenceau ministry 
on the subject of separation of church and 
state, but were urged to resist the law by the 
Vatican. London Truth claims to know this 
much on the highest authority. “The papers,” 
it affirms, “are really most compromising to 
the papal secretary of state and to the papal 
court.” “So compromising are they,” adds 
this British weekly, “and so clear do they 
make it that the French ecclesiastical hier- 
archy were acting under orders and in defi- 
ance of the advice of several of their own 
most eminent members that it is probable large 
concessions will be accepted on condition that 
they are not published.” Among them are 
said to be documents relating to Monsignor 
Montagnini’s efforts to prevent the King of 
Spain from visiting Paris. Nevertheless, the 
official organ of the Vatican, the Osservatore 
Romano, says it is authorized to declare “in 
the most formal and explicit manner,” that the 
particulars given in the Petite Republique and 
other Paris dailies of the contents of the Mon- 
tagnini documents are “absolutely false and 
calumnious.” The Vatican organ likewise 
gives an official denial to “the pretended rev- 
elations” of the Matin. “The object of these 
and similar inventions,” we are told, “is plain- 
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ly to create distrust between Catholic peoples 
and the Holy See.” When Monsignor Mon- 
tagnini was first expelled from Paris, not long 
ago, he assured Cardinal Merry del Val, papal 
secretary of state, that “nothing disagreeable” 
could result from the publication of his seized 
papers. Summoned again last month to the 
Cardinal’s presence, says the Matin, he was 
asked once more whether there were other 
compromising papers among his archives. 
Monsignor Montagnini persisted in declaring 
that there were none. Anything that might 
be published, he said, would be either garbled 
or false. As evidence of its confidence in 
Monsignor Montagnini, the Vatican, it is de- 
clared, will shortly send him on an important 
mission to one of the Latin powers. 


Xk 
* * 


IVE brothers named Fischer so ade- 
quately incarnate the economic fac- 
tor in last month’s bloody Rumanian 

| insurrection that a knowledge of 

who and what they are makes evident why the 
subjects of King Charles burned landlords in 
oil, marched by thousands upon Bucharest, 
plundered the estates of the nobility and 
spread panic among the Jews. These Fischers, 
who are of comparatively humble Jewish ori- 
gin, have made a large fortune by the invest- 
ment of an originally modest patrimony in the 
vast estates of thriftless and luxurious Mol- 
davian and Wallachian aristocrats. Rumanian 
landed proprietors give themselves the title of 
prince, they are vain of their descent from the 
royal dynasty of Trebizonde, and they are 
much given to luxurious rioting at Bucharest 
and Paris. Their need of ready money was 
chronic until the five Fischer brothers ac- 
quired, by a system of leases, so many thou- 
sands of their acres as to become the great 
territorial despots of the realm. The princes 
never took any interest whatever in the bet- 
terment of the lot of the peasants upon their 
immense estates. When the Fischers, know- 
ing nothing of agriculture, but determined to 
make all they could out of their leases before 
they ran out, began subletting to the rural 
population, Moldavia and Wallachia became 
what France was when so many subjects of 

Louis XVI took to a grass diet. What the 

Fischers leased from Prince Brancovan, one 

of the ornaments of the Court at Bucharest, 

for five dollars an acre, they sublet to an illit- 
erate peasant for fifteen dollars an acre. Noth- 
ing was done to improve the land itself. The 
cultivators of the soil raised good crops, but 
nothing was left after the Fischers were paid. 








PEASANT UPRISINGS IN RUMANIA 


PERATING sometimes in subordination 

to the Fischers and sometimes independ- 
ently of them were cliques of Bulgarian, Greek 
and other foreign financiers who, under the 
lease system, control about half the cultivable 
land of Rumania. Grain was raised for ex- 
port by an intensive system of agriculture that 
forced the small holder to work on the big 
estates or starve. Pellagra, a disease caused 
by an insufficient diet of unripe maize, raged 
among the peasants. Altho, for nearly a gen- 
eration, the native Rumanians of the laboring 
class have ceased to be serfs in the eyes of the 
law, they remain illiterate, ignorant of the 
rudiments of modern scientific farming and 
hopelessly impoverished. The Fischers and 
their like, upheld by the Pherekydes, the Stir- 
beis, the Brancovans and other great families, 
devoured Wallachia and Moldavia until King 
Charles, who is an able and in many ways a 
progressive monarch, was moved to protest. 
The King, however, was not supported by his 
premier, who, until the recent outbreak, was 
Prince Cantacuzene, himself the owner of a 
vast estate exploited on the Fischer system, 
altho his conservative followers represent 
him as the guide, philosopher and friend of 
hungry Rumanians. King and premier were 
still in dispute over a measure that would 
have terminated the worst abuses when 
word reached the capital that forty thou- 
sand peasants in Moldavia were plunder- 
ing castles, sewing patrician dames in 
sacks to make their drowning sure and steep- 
ing rent collectors in vats of lighted petroleum. 
Rumania, in another week, had entered the 
most furious phase of what is known in Europe 
as a jacquerie, Jacques being the generic 
French name applied to a peasant in insurrec- 
tion. The Rumanian rebels plundered the 
houses of Jews, not because their rising was 
primarily anti-Semitic, but on account of the 
religious affiliations of the Fischers and their 
like. 


N° TIME was lost by the king in getting 
rid of Cantacuzene, who gave way to the 
statesman by whom President Roosevelt was 
severely criticized when Washington officially 
objected to the treatment of Rumanian Jews— 


Demeter Sturdza. This white-haired, red- 
faced little man is said to be one of the ablest 
politicians in Europe. Thanks to his advice 
and sympathy during many troublous years, 
King Charles has been enabled to make Ru- 
mania the only well-governed state in the Bal- 
kans. Sturdza suppressed the heaviest forms 
of rural taxation, decreed that the large estates 
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shall be cultivated by the government or leased 
directly to the peasants, and put the Fischers 
out of business by limiting the acreage to 
which their methods may be legally applied. 
Sturdza was baffled at first by the readiness of 
the troops to join in lootings and burnings 
which left the fields of Moldavia so cumbered 
with the slain that artillery had to be dragged 
over crackling bones. The rising was now 
losing its original agrarian character, owing 
to the energies of anarchist agitators who 
spread reports that King Charles was dead, 
and of university students who went about the 
country on bicycles distributing revolutionary 
leaflets to the peasants. “Professors, school- 
masters and even priests,” says the Bucharest 
correspondent of the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse, “placed themselves at the head of ma- 
rauding gangs.” But to the Paris Temps it is 
only surprising that the day of retribution for 
the profligate nobility of Rumania has been 
so long delayed. “Deplorable and barbarous 
as the popular excesses have been, it must be 
borne in mind that the neglected condition of 
these unhappy people and the oppression to 
which they have been subjected amply justify 
their bitterest resentment.” Had it not been 
for the personal popularity of the King with 
the masses of his subjects, affirms the Rome 
Tribuna, the revolt must have become a revo- 
lution. 


UST a year ago, King Charles I, the invalid 

monarch of Rumania, celebrated with much 
pomp the fortieth anniversary of his reign. 
Like King Haakon, of Norway, King Charles 
was called to his throne by an overwhelming 
popular vote, subsequently confirmed by the 
national parliament. He is a Hohenzollern, 
which means that he looks at governmental 
problems from the soldier’s point of view; but 
he resembles his kinsman, the German Em- 
peror, in the intellectual hospitality accorded 
by his medieval mind to modern ideas. He 
has the Hohenzollern impatience with govern- 
ment by a ministry responsible to the people’s 
deputies. He got on so badly with the suc- 
cession of cabinets in Rumania during the 
formative years of his reign that he resolved 
to abdicate. Then it was that Demeter 
Sturdza, the illustrious statesman of the Bal- 
kans, who became Prime Minister a few weeks 
ago, won the lasting gratitude of King Charles. 
Sturdza, the greatest figure in a national as- 
sembly distracted by feuds among the terri- 
torial magnates, forced a compromise on a 
sensitive but secondary point of prerogative. 
The King’s gratitude has enabled him to get 
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“THE HARDEST MAN TO WORK WITH THAT 
EVER LIVED” 

Lord Cromer, who is retiring from the position of 
practical ruler of Egypt, after more than twenty years 
of brilliant achievement, has been_thus characterized 
by a well-known writer in the Paris Temps. But 
there is no doubt whatever of the brilliance of Lord 
Cromer’s administrative genius. 


along with Sturdza when very few native Ru- 


manians could accomplish that miracle. The 
present premier, in fact, altho gifted as an 
administrator, brilliant as an orator, upright 
in statesmanship and supremely influential 
with the liberal element in the land, is as hard 
to get along with as Lord Cromer, the illus- 
trious proconsul of Britain in Egypt, who re- 
signed last month. On one point regarding 
Sturdza, however, all European press com- 
mentators agree. He is the only man in Ru- 
mania who can face the task of pacification 
now confronting him without the certainty of 

failure. 

i 
* * 

| PERSONALITY more disagree- 
able and an administrative genius 
more brilliant than are possessed 
> by Lord Cromer, who last month 
onl to be the ruler of Egypt, are seldom 
united in the same mortal. Abrupt in man- 
ner, gruff of speech, exclusive from instinct, 
the big and florid Lord Cromer made him- 
self not only hateful to the Khedive, but de- 
tested by the English in Egypt themselves. 


Technically, Lord Cromer never was the ruler 
of Egypt at all. His official title was sim- 
ply that of “agent and consul-general” in 
Cairo, privileged, in that capacity, to “ad- 
vise” Abbas II. The young Khedive was im- 
pulsive enough to let Lord Cromer understand 
that when the advice of the British agent and 
consul-general was wanted it would be asked 
for. His Highness was made to grasp the 
real significance of his Lordship’s presence in 
the land by a process so peremptory that the 
Khedive is alleged to have shed tears of rage. 
Egypt is technically a portion of the do- 
minions of the Sultan of Turkey, and Abbas 
is technically a vassal of Abdul Hamid. It 
was the business of Lord Cromer to trans- 
form Egypt into an integral portion of the 
British Empire in all but name. He found 
the country lawless, famished, insolvent and 
disease-ridden. Egypt to-day is enjoying am- 
ple revenues, her fellaheen, no longer ex- 
ploited by ravaging pashas, are putting money 
in the savings banks, the plague is stamped 
out, the slave traffic has ceased, the Sudan is 
pacified, the waters of the Nile are distributed 
everywhere by the most magnificent system 
of irrigation the world has ever seen, and the 
European may wander at will about Cairo as 
safely as if he were in London. In work- 
ing these wonders Lord Cromer has made 
himself one of the most detested men in the 
British Empire. 


ORD CROMER rendered himself hateful 

to the concession hunters by taxing their 
franchises, hateful to the pashas by emanci- 
pating the fellaheen from their disguised 
agrarian servitude, hateful to English younger 
sons eager for careers by putting natives into 
posts of supreme responsibility, hateful to 
the cosmopolitan tourist element by closing 
the worst dens in Cairo, and hateful to the 
financiers by his summary dealings with 
rapacious bondholders. Of what is called 
suavity his Lordship has no conception, while 
his lack of the sense of humor is affirmed to 
be positively painful. On the other hand, he 
never, it is said on good authority, broke a 
promise in his life, his administration has 
been incorruptible and he has made the 
Egyptian masses more prosperous than they 
have ever been in their history. Lord 
Cromer had the ill luck, according to one 
story about him in the London press, to incur 
the enmity of an exalted royal personage. It 
is an open secret that King Edward will wit- 
ness his Lordship’s departure from Cairo 
without regret. Lord Cromer, unlike our own 





, GREAT BRITAIN’S COLONIAL CONFERENCE 


great proconsul, William H. Taft, has always 
been a martinet on the subject of regular 
attendance at church. In high silk hat and 
long frock coat, Lord Cromer went through 
the fiercest heats of Cairo every Sunday to 
attend the Anglican chapel. His subordi- 
nates were expected to profit by so lofty an ex- 
ample. Even the great Kitchener—whom 
Lord Cromer started on his brilliant career— 
had to go to church while he lived in Cairo. 
London had long ceased trying to bring Lord 
Cromer into anything like subjection to itself. 
The late Lord Salisbury is quoted in the 
Figaro as having said to a member of the 
ministry who complained that Cromer had 
told him to go to the devil: “Dear me! He 
tells me that every time he comes to Lon- 
don.” Lord Cromer is succeeded by Sir EI- 
don Gorst, who, while neither so able nor so 
disagreeable as Lord Cromer, is very able 
and very disagreeable, and may grow more 
so as his Egyptian experience develops. 
i v5) the famous South African raid who 
SRA is now Prime Minister of Cape 
w= Colony, was welcomed to England 
with an outburst less enthusiastic than 
greeted the arrival in London last month of 
General Botha, once leader of the Boer 
army, but to-day the first Prime Minister of 
the Transvaal. The general at once became 
the great personage of the colonial confer- 
ence from which, the London Standard 
thinks, may emerge a rudimentary federal 
constitution for a sort of United States of 
Great Britain. An effort to give this gath- 
ering an anti-American tendency has already 
been made by Sir Robert Bond, Prime Minis- 
ter of Newfoundland, who arrived in a spirit 
of profound hostility to the fishermen of 
Massachusetts Bay. The Canadian prime 
minister, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, reached Lon- 
don barely in time to take part in the open- 
ing sessions, at which he made known his view 
that the ideal of the conference should be 
free trade between all parts of the British 
Empire. This, as the London Tribune thinks, 
is a proposition fraught with possibilites of in- 
finite damage to the commercial interests of 
the United States. However, Sir Wilfrid ac- 
knowledged that his ideal of free trade is un- 
attainable. He refused absolutely to bind 
Canada to contribute anything to the main- 
tenance of the British navy, altho he made 
no objection to the principle of voluntary 
contributions from the Dominion treasury for 


* 
* * 


EN Doctor Jameson, that hero of 


A SOLDIER KING AND HIS POET QUEEN 

Charles I of Rumania is not less remarkable for 
the ability with which he has made the land he rules 
the best governed state in the Balkans than is Carmen 
Sylva, the benevolent consort of this Hohenzollern, for 
her poetic gifts. 


that purpose. “Canada,” said he, “would not 
consent to be drawn within the vortex of 
European militarism.” Mr. Alfred Deakin, 
prime minister of Australia, expressed his 
general agreement with these views. All the 
prime ministers wish the colonial conference 
to become an “imperial conference”— a step 
in the direction of a British federal congress 


like our own. 
* 


* * 


Prax aa 1WO weeks had not elapsed from the 
aS van night of the first dinner given in 
Ss sexi some years by Nicholas II to the 
ASK, diplomatists at his court when last 
month’s story that the Czar was stricken with 
paralysis appeared in a few French and Eng- 
lish dailies. His Majesty, we are invited to 
believe, has succumbed to that acute form of 
melancholia in which the will-power is gone, 
the mental anguish is insupportable and all 
control over thought or action is lost. Among 
the Czar’s symptoms is said to be a great dis- 
order of the digestion. It can not be said that 
these stories are taken very seriously, but they 
are forwarded by St. Petersburg correspond- 
ents who, as the /ndépendance Belge (Brus- 
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sels) observes, are in touch with what is going 
on at Tsarskoe Selo. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate, says the Paris Temps, with ref- 
erence to this sensational story, than the se- 
clusion in which Nicholas II is forced to live. 
If the accounts of the Czar’s condition be in- 
vented, they have at least the merit, says the 
French daily, of fitting all the definitely ascer- 
tained facts of his situation. The diplomatist 
who accompanied the Czar’s mother to Lon- 
don when that august lady visited her sister, 
the Queen of England, six weeks ago, denies 
the rumors of acute melancholia. In the face 
of that denial was printed a rumor that the 
Empress Dowager had apprised Queen Alex- 
andra that a regency is impending in Russia. 


As THE foreign relations of Russia are 

believed in Europe to be controlled by the 
Czar’s mother, much importance is attached to 
her open endeavors to effect an alliance, or, 
at any rate, an agreement, between London 
and St. Petersburg. At an audience granted 
by her to Sir Arthur Nicolson, King Ed- 
ward’s ambassador in St. Petersburg, just be- 
fore she went to see her sister, it transpired, 
according to the London Times, that the An- 
glo-Russian pact is to be a most comprehen- 
sive one. Mr. Isvolsky, the Russian minister 
of foreign affairs, who is known to owe his 
post to the influence of the Czar’s mother, was 
putting the finishing touches to the treaty last 
month. Count Benckendorf, Russian ambas- 
sador in London, and M. Bompard, French 
ambassador in St. Petersburg, are said to have 
received the personal assurance of the Czar’s 
mother that the Duma will be dissolved before 
very long. The court party is said to fear 
that stories of the Czar’s ill health may cause 
the deputies to interfere in some way or other 
with the executive administration. Professor 
Kovalevsky’s organ, the Telegraf, was sup- 
pressed for saying among other things that if 
Russia is to become a constitutional nation its 
legislative power should be brought into more 
intimate relations with the ruler. 


‘Ta Duma, forced to find temporary quar- 

ters until the collapsed ceiling in the Tau- 
ride Palace is repaired, was distracted all last 
month by a series of disputes between Prime 
Minister Stolypin and President Golovin. 
When Stolypin rose to speak on a motion con- 
demning what are styled murders under the 
form of administrative procedure, Golovin or- 
dered him to sit down. The prime minister 
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was disposed to protest, but had perforce to 
submit in preference to being howled down. 
He is now, according to Mr. Krushevan, the 
well-known anti-Semite leader in the Duma, 
so convinced of his inability to control the 
deputies as to be striving for their dispersal 
with as little delay as possible. Stolypin is 
annoyed because the Duma is trying to expel 
all members whose election was secured by 
intimidation. He instigated the commandant 
of the Tauride Palace, a military man who was 
aide-de-camp to Kuropatkin in Manchuria, to 
prevent conferences of deputies in the lobbies. 
These informal gatherings gave rise to dis- 
cussions among the peasant members in which 
representatives of the press occasionally par- 
ticipated. The commandant of the Tauride 
Palace was sternly taken to task by President 
Golovin. This led to another dispute between 
the presiding official of the Duma and the 
prime minister, the relations between the pair 
being at present, it seems, considerably 
strained. Golovin himself is satisfied that the 
early dissolution of the Duma has been de- 
cided upon at court. “Nothing short of a 
miracle,” he is quoted as having declared, “can 
avert the catastrophe.” This was within a 
week after Stolypin had affirmed to the Duma 
that Russia must be transformed into a con- 
stitutional state. 


CCUNNINGLY devised as were Stolypin’s 
measures for the exclusion from this new 
Duma of all potential Mirabeaus and Dantons, 
the prime minister appears, after the past six 
weeks of legislative activity, surprised and 
baffled by the parliamentary talent opposed to 
him. Alexinsky, for instance, the social dem- 
ocrat who is indebted for his seat to the fac- 
tory hands of St. Petersburg, proved not 
merely effective as a speaker, but a thoro mas- 
ter of his facts, when he got up to expose the 
participation of bureaucrats in the efforts of 
local manufacturers to keep down wages. 
Alexinsky insisted that the government ought 
to provide employment for the thousands of 
men now out of work in the Czar’s capital 
owing to the industrial crisis. The minister 
of commerce and industry, that Mr. Filo- 
sofoff who is so often accused of wishing to 
dissolve the Duma at the point of the bayonet, 
professed willingness to inquire into the causes 
of proletarian distress, but he repudiated the 
theory that it is the business of the govern- 
ment to relieve that distress. In the acrimony 
of the dispute that ensued was heard for the 
first time some insinuation regarding money 
given by courtiers to pliable deputies. This 











THE DUMA LISTENING TO PRIME MINISTER STOLYPIN’S DECLARATION THAT RUSSIA IS TO 
BECOME A CONSTITUTIONAL STATE 


The deputies are seated in the hall of the council of state, to which they had to repair when the ceiling of 


their chamber in the Tauride Palace collapsed recently. 


f The Prime Minister is standing in one of the tribunes. 
Golovin is seated in the presidential chair, while the radical element or “Left” faces the spectator. 


The Mod- 


erates, including the Constitutional Democrats, occupy the center seats. 


subject is involved in much mystery. That 
hater of all Jews, Deputy Krushevan of Kish- 
ineff, may yet be expelled from the Duma in 
consequence of this scandal. He is a small 
red-faced man with a short heard and a 
gigantic mustache and protruding eyes that 
have humorous gleams when he denounces, in 
the course of an anti-Jewish harangue, the 
outrages inflicted upon the Christians in his 
constituency by those whom he describes as 
lineal descendants of the impenitent thief on 
the cross. 


PART from Rodicheff, who sat in the 

old Duma and established his reputation 
there as perhaps the most eloquent of living 
Russians, the only parliamentary orator of 
first-class capacity yet revealed by the debates 
seems to be Deputy Teslenko of Moscow. He 
has practised law in that city long enough to 
become familiar with all the involutions of 
what is known throughout Russia as “admin- 
istrative procedure.” This is a technical term 


for the practice of dragging men from their 
beds at midnight and sending them to Siberia, 
there to learn, after the lapse of months, the 
nature of the charge against them. Teslenko 
made the finest speech to which the new Duma 
has yet listened when he dealt with what go 
by the name of “field courts martial.” These 
institutions embrace various exceptional dis- 
pensations which enable local authorities to 
exercise arbitrary powers very often in defi- 
ance of the law and even of the central ex- 
ecutive. Teslenko wrung from Stolypin, amid 
a scene of such violence that Golovin lost all 
control of the house, a pledge that the system 
of field courts martial would be allowed to 
lapse this very month. The government, ex- 
plained the prime minister, had had to resort 
to a terrible but indispensable remedy. Were 
the circumstances calling for these exceptional 
measures no longer existent? He could not 
answer in the affirmative, notwithstanding 
Teslenko’s accounts of men stabbed to death 
while they slept and women made the victims 
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“THE BEST MATED COUPLE IN EUROPE” 


Prime Minister Stolypin, of Russia, and his wife are thus referred to in the Paris Figaro. 
children, two of whom nearly lost their lives in the dynamite bomb tragedy at the 


ficial residence some months ago. 


of a judicial white slave traffic. There is to 
be no abatement of the evil, in spite of Mr. 
Stolypin’s pledge, according to that well- 
known journalist, Peter Strouve, who sits for 
a St. Petersburg constituency, and is one of 
the leaders of the Constitutional Democrats. 
Strouve is accusing the Prime Minister of 
complicity in a palace intrigue to get rid of 
the Duma for at least five years. 
a*s 

BITUARY literature more glowing 
asym) than that to which the dramatic 
a2 FH} death, a few weeks ago, of the most 
LL ee2] eminent of modern men of science, 
Marcelin Berthelot, has given rise, has scarce- 
ly appeared in European newspapers since the 
passing of Victor Hugo. Tho his distinc- 
tion was won mainly by researches into the 
abstrusities of organic and thermo-dynamic 
chemistry, “the compelling blaze of his genius,” 
to quote the Débats, was clearly perceived in 
his own day by all. Long after Theodore 
Roosevelt has been forgotten, adds the Vienna 
Zeit, and when all memory of William II has 
faded from the memory of men, the discoveries 
of Berthelot, not alone as scientist, but as 
supreme intellect of the age we live in, will 


fer, 
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win him a place in the estimation of posterity 
higher than that accorded to any living figure 
in religion, politics, science or art. “By means 
of chemical synthesis,” said Minister of Edu- 
cation Briand, at the impressive public funeral 
of Berthelot, “he reproduced natural sub- 
stances and created every day a number of 
compounds which Nature never knew. He 
went so far as to declare that the hypothesis 
of a vital force is not necessary to science. He 
proved that organic and inorganic chemical 
laws are identical.” The facility of his as- 
similative faculty, says the London Times, re- 
called that of the great thinkers and men of 
action of the Renaissance, who boxed the com- 
pass of the knowledge of their timé. “He 
passed from his laboratory to his seat in the 
Senate, and from a session of the French 
Academy or of the Academy of Medicine to his 
post on the ministerial bench in the Chamber 
of Deputies, with the same integral mastery of 
his intelligence, the same philosophically well 
classified and ready mind.” Brilliant as poli- 
tician, as physician, as chemist, as author and 
as metaphysician, his taking off, as the Temps 
observes, was “an idyll” in itself. His wife had 
been an invalid for months. Entering her 
room, he found her dead. The shock killed him. 
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Persons in the Foreground 


CARNEGIE ON THE VERGE OF SEVENTY 


‘ memory of this evening will be one 
of the pleasantest of my life.” It 
was Andrew Carnegie who made 

that remark a few evenings ago to the guests 
who had assembled at his palatial home to dis- 
cuss the subject of industrial peace. It was a 
notable gathering, in which labor leaders in 
sack coats, not overly clean ones either in some 
cases, brushed up against wealthy magnates 
like Belmont and Schiff in spick-and-span 
dress-suits. There were ex-cabinet members, 
high ecclesiastical officials (including an arch- 
bishop), editors of national reputation, mer- 
chants of continental importance; but there 
was no sight as interesting as that of Mr. Car- 
negie himself, with his radiant face, his quick 
interest in everything and his ready sense of 
humor. “When I become an old man!” He 
laughed as he said it, and when he laughs 
everyone else laughs with him. In a few 
more months he will celebrate his seventieth 
birthday; but it will take many a birthday yet 
to make him an old man. We make that sort 
of remark to some people just to be gracious 
to them. But one doesn’t say it to Carnegie, 
it seems so utterly needless. His hair and 
beard are white; but there is nothing else 
to suggest old age. 

It was worth while on that evening to watch 
the labor leaders when Carnegie made his 
speech of welcome. They were not looking 
quite at home. There was a rather set and 
hard. expression on their faces and in their 
poise, as of men who were not to be caught 
with fine words and sentiments. But as soon 
as Carnegie began speaking their features be- 
gan softening, and he soon had them manifest- 
ing every visible appearance of delight and 
approbation. And when he remarked that his 
experience with labor troubles had shown him 
that they very seldom come over a question of 
wages, but are usually the result of the men’s 
simple desire for recognition of their right 
to act together as an organization, one of 
the labor leaders standing near the writer 
turned around to another with his face 
wreathed in smiles and remarked: “He 
made a home-run that time all right.” 
bet,” was the quick response. Perhaps Mr. 
Carnegie was thinking of the Homestead strike, 
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where the whole deplorable row might have 
been averted but for Frick’s decision not to 
recognize the union and to receive the men as 
individuals only. 

It is hard to tell anything about Mr. Car- 
negie that is new; but it is also hard to tell 
anything that is not interesting, even if you 
have heard it ten times before. His coat- 
of-arms, for instance, has been often described, 
but it is well worth another description. He 
devised it himself, and it tells a great deal 
about the man. Upon the escutcheon is a 
weaver’s shuttle, because his father was a 
weaver. “There is fine humor in the thought,” 
remarks one magazine writer, “that steam ma- 
chinery took away young Andrew Carnegie’s 
livelihood and drove him overseas to Pitts- 
burg. It is like the man in the Eastern tale, 
whose enemy sent a jinn to destroy him, but 
who mastered the jinn instead and made it 
give him dominion over the whole world.” 
There is also on the escutcheon a shoemaker’s 
knife, because his grandfather made shoes. It 
was that grandfather who wrote an essay on 
“Handication versus Headication,” the reading 
of which had considerable influence upon 
Andy. For a crest, the coat-of-arms has a 
crown reversed and surmounted by a liberty 
cap! There is “triumphant democracy” for 
you. The escutcheon is supported by an Amer- 
ican flag on one side and a Scotch flag on the 
other. Underneath is the motto, “Death to 
Privilege.” That is where the tariff reformers 
begin to get ready to say things! 

Mr. Carnegie himself, who is proud of his 
humble beginning, tells of his first steps up- 
ward: of his first earnings of $1.20 a week as 
a bobbin-boy in a cotton factory in Allegheny 
City, at the age of twelve; of his next step to 
the position of fire-boy for the boiler of a small 
steam engine in the cellar of a factory; and 
then of his “transfer from darkness to light, 
from the desert to paradise,” when he became 
a district telegraph boy in Pittsburg, entering, 
as he says, “a new world, amid books, news- 
papers, pencils, pen and ink, and writing pads, 
and a clean office, bright windows, and the 
literary atmosphere.” The “literary atmos- 
phere’ of a district telegraph office leaves 
something to be desired, if our observation of 
the thrillers read by the messenger boys goes 
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for anything; but the general improvement in 
his surroundings made Andy “the happiest boy 
alive.” He must have formed the habit of hap- 
piness then, and he has certainly never gotten 
over it. One thing only marred his perfect 
joy. He was “always a poor climber”—that is 
to say a poor climber of telegraph poles, and 
an occasional duty of the boys was to accom- 
pany a repairer and “shin up” the pole to help 
adjust a wire. But he made up for his inabil- 
ity to climb poles by a marvelous skill in climb- 
ing up a ladder, videlicet the ladder of success. 
He learned to read messages and to send them; 
attracted the attention of a Pennsylvania rail- 
road official — Colonel Scott— and became a 
train dispatcher, then Scott’s private secretary. 
Opportunity was never bald-headed enough to 
get past him, and the “skirts of happy Chance” 
never fluttered by him ungrasped. When Scott 
became assistant secretary of war at the out- 
break of the Civil War he placed young Car- 
negie in charge of the military railroads and 
telegraphs, and he was the third man wounded 
on the Union side, being injured while trying 
to free the track into Washington from ob- 
structing wires. He went on and up always. 


When asked by a reporter in Pittsburg what 
his secret of success had been, Carnegie said 
that it lay in his ability to get good men around 


him. The reporter got it wrong in his paper. 
He said the secret lay in getting around good 
men! Probably both were right. 

Herbert N. Casson, the historian of the Steel 
Trust, awards to Carnegie the highest emi- 
nence ever achieved in four different ways. 
First, he is eminent “as a business builder.” 
“He was the first steelmaker in any country 
who flung good machinery on the scrap-heap 
merely because something better had been in- 
vented.” He was the first to employ a salaried 
chemist for manufacturing purposes. It was 
his faith and foresight and enterprise that 
gave America supremacy in the iron and steel 
industry. Second, he was “an executive train- 
er.” He made not only steel but steel-makers. 
“No other system has ever made so many men 
wealthy in so short a time.” Third, he was 
eminent “as a wealth-master.” He would 
never become the valet of Fortune. He re- 
fused to surrender to the demands of wealth. 
He mastered it and has not been mastered by 
it. He lived his life and enjoyed it, whether 
the market went up or down. Fourth, he is 
eminent as “a civilization designer.” He is not 
satisfied with civilization as it is and the breed 
of human beings it is producing. Over in 
England they say he has a countenance sug- 
gestive of “a benevolent steel-hammer.” But 
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of benevolence and philanthropy of the con- 
ventional sort he will not hear. He is, says 
Mr. Casson again, “no Jubilee plunger of be- 
neficence,” but “a shaper of world-policies,” 
and “possibly the most original and creative 
American of the last half century.” At the 
dedicatory exercises of the Carnegie Institute 
the other day, Mr. Carnegie said: 

“T have been in a dream ever since I arrived 
here, and I am still in a dream. As I look upon 
this building, I can hardly realize what has been 
done in my absence by the men who have made it. 
I have tried to make myself realize that I have 
anything to do with it, and have failed to do so. 
I said to Mrs. Carnegie last night, ‘It is like the 
mansion raised in the night by the genii, who 
obeyed Aladdin.’ She replied, ‘Yes, and you did 
not even have to rub the lamp.’ 

“It is true that I gave some pieces of paper, 
but they do not represent anything in my mind, 
because I did not part with anything that I could 
understand. It is true that these bits of paper 
represented bonds, but I had never seen these 
bonds. 

“TI cannot feel that I own a mountain. I don’t 
think any man can really feel he owns a stretch 
of land. Let him walk over mountains or heather 
and say to himself, ‘These mountains are mine,’ 
and he will not be able to make himself under- 
stand the meaning of the words. So it is im- 
possible to make one’s self understand that he 
owns a great fortune.” 


It is this sort of frankness, this disposition 
to take the world into his personal confidence, 
that has made him probably the most popular 
multi-millionaire alive. 

Aside from his present multifarious activi- 
ties as “a civilization designer,” three things 
help to keep Carnegie happy and young. 
There is golf, of which he is passionately fond. 
There is music, of which he is still more fond. 
And there is the domestic joy that comes from 
his wife and daughter, of which he is most 
fond. In his elegant New York home he has 
the organ waken him in the morning and in 
Skibo Castle he has the bagpipes perform the 
same service. “Lead, Kindly Light” and “Si- 
lent Night” are his favorites on the organ, and 
“Hey Johnnie Cope” and “Jeannie’s Bawbee” 
are his favorites on the bagpipe. 

The romance of Mr. Carnegie’s life began 
when he was thirty-five and Miss Louise Whit- 
field was eleven. That was when they first 
became acquainted. He taught her to ride 
horseback in the park, but even when she be- 
came a young lady there was no word of mar- 
riage made public. Carnegie had repeatedly 
declared that he would not marry as long as 
his mother lived. She died in 1886 and in 1887 
he and Miss Whitfield were united. She has 
always had a fondness for books and music 
and travel, but society does not interest her. 
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THE ARCHANGEL OF PEACE AT THE HAGUE 


p ITHIN eight months of the July 

N morning on which William Thomas 

Stead was born at Embleton, Eng- 

land, nearly sixty years ago, he was 
— delightedly “I.” In a few weeks more 
he was yelling “Me.” Fanciful as may seem 
this legend of youthful precocity, according to 
the London World, it appeals powerfully to 
theorists who believe that the boy is father to 
the man, that Stead, as he informs humanity 
himself every day, is the father of The Hague 
conference. “The world is mine!” cried 
Monte Cristo, but to Stead the world is “I.” 
Who put the notion of universal peace into 
the head of the Czar? “I.” Who is to be the 
cynosure of all eyes at The Hague next 
month? “I.” Who inspires awe in the soul 
of the Russian Premier, controls the impetu- 
osity of the new Shah of Persia and keeps the 
peace between France and Germany? “I.” 
“Strange as it may seem,” affirms Mr. Stead 
in that entertaining diary which he keeps so 
minutely and issues so regularly under the 
title of The Review of Reviews (London), 
“the German Emperor is the only man I am 
anxious to meet who is not anxious to meet 
me.” Not one of the many delightful personal 
characteristics of Mr. Stead is more manifest 
than his freedom from affectation. He makes 
no more pretense of concealing his own vast 
influence than did Napoleon. His egotism is 
so natural and spontaneous that it is a positive 
delight. 

Stead received his early education in the 
common schools. As he entered his teens, he 
had at his disposal a midshipman’s berth in 
the British navy. But the mother of William 
T. Stead, like the mother of George Washing- 
ton, who had a similar chance, could not con- 
sent to see her son depart at so tender an age 
from under her influence into the temptations 
with which his lot in life would be beset. Will- 
iam, like George, was kept at home, and the 
destiny of the world changed. George was 
surveying land at sixteen and William was 
surveying the goods in his employer’s shop at 
the same age. 

William’s early impressions are associated 
with the extensive coal fields amid which nes- 
tles Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the manufacturing 
town to which he is indebted for his familiar- 
ity with shipbuilding and the manufacture of 
locomotives. He worked early and late for a 
somewhat severe merchant who taught him 
how to keep books, how to buy in a falling 


market and how to sell in a rising one. Will- 
iam had very little leisure, but he spent as 
much of it as he dared at the local library, 
picking up all the French he could, and even 
dipping into German as a means of attaining 
success in that export trade to which destiny 
seemed to call him. By the time he was eight- 
een his genius for journalism had led him into 
newspaper work and given him a local celeb- 
rity that extended as far as Darlington, an 
important center for the manufacture of 
woolens and carpets. Nothing could be more 
delightful even then than his injection of his 
own personality into all he wrote on the sub- 
ject of railway accidents and the weather. By 
the time he was twenty-two he had become 
editor of the Darlington Northern Echo, ex- 
ploiting, in this petty world, that capacity to 
assume the burdens of everybody which was 
later to render him so indispensable, by his 
own admissions, to Nicholas II, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph and the successive presidents 
of the third French republic. He told the 
local magnates how to word their wills. He 
insisted on running the factories, regulating 
the railways and doing the municipal legisla- 
tion. It was the original application to Eng- 
land of the institution known in our own coun- 
try as government by newspaper. He suc- 
ceeded by carefully eschewing abstract prin- 
ciples and fanatically embracing details. Gen- 
eral topics he despised. Immediate facts were 
his hobby. No train of goods should quit the 
railway station until William had seen the bill 
of lading. He invited himself to everybody’s 
wedding. He felicitated himself upon what- 
ever happened. Yet when he bade farewell 
to all this greatness at the age of thirty for a 
subordinate position on the London Pall Mall 
Gazette, very few people in the world at large 
had ever heard the name of Stead. In another 
three years very few people had not. For in 
that time he had made himself editor of the 
Pall Mall, and been sent to prison for exposing 
a world-wide traffic in women under the title 
of “The Maiden Tribute.” 

William T. Stead does not write about Will- 
iam T. Stead through lack of something to 
write about. He does it merely because the 
things that pertain to himself are the best pos- 
sible illustrations of anything that can con- 
cern the human race. Mention the Czar, and 
Stead produces a letter from that potentate. 
Speak of the Taj Mahal—Stead is on his way 
thither. Quote from King Edward’s last 
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THE WIFE OF WILLIAM T. STEAD 
This lady is the companion of her husband in his 


innumerable tours about the world, and she is his most 
valued adviser in his public work. 
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speech from the throne and Stead has antici- 
pated it by five years. As Hazlitt said of Cob- 
bett, he is not the man to shrink from giving 
the best possible illustration of the subject 
from a squeamish delicacy, for he likes both 
«himself and his subject too well. “I think,” 
writes Mr. Stead in his London Review of 
Reviews, “I may say without egotism that but 
for me there would be no Hague conference 
for the world to talk about. It was I who 
took up this matter in the teeth of our indif- 
ferent public, I who saw the Czar when all 
the world scoffed, and I who persuaded the 
statesmen of continental Europe that peace is 
no idle dream.” Nor is he less interesting in 
his description of the enthusiasm he inspired 
among the publicists of Germany or of the 
elaborate preparations now making to wel- 
come him at Calcutta. Stead, in a word, is 
his own best topic, made additionally interest- 
ing from time to time by incidental reference 
to such minor subjects as The Hague, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and the earthquake at San 
Francisco. The idea of Mars can be asso- 
ciated in his mind only with the theory that 


the inhabitants of that remote planet are striv- 
ing to communicate with William T. Stead. 

Only when he relaxes does he seem or- 
dinary. Not so long ago Mr. Stead was one 
of the most enthusiastic bicycle riders in Eng- 
land. He still enjoys a spin upon his wheel. 
Notwithstanding his years, he can maintain 
the same rate of pedaling over a gradient that 
he delights in on a level road. He deems this 
pastime pleasurable, and he recommends it for 
its health-giving properties. Boating is an- 
other of his hobbies. He can discourse learn- 
edly on boats that wabble laterally or bend in 
the middle when the shock of the oars is im- 
parted to the water. After a ’varsity crew has 
used a boat for practice on rough water be- 
tween Putney and Mortlake, Mr. Stead can 
give an expert opinion on the outcome of the 
race. On the whole, however, he is not ath- 
letic in his recreations, preferring, indeed, to 
play with children. Children are a sort of fad 
with Mr. Stead. He will romp the deck all 
day with any little ones who happen to be 
aboard an ocean liner when he is crossing the 
deep. He can play tag or blind man’s buff by 
the hour, while pussy in the corner exhilarates 
him mightily. He has grown somewhat fond 
of travel, too, in recent years, thinking nothing 
of a voyage from London out to India. In his 
early manhood he held aloof from the theater, 
having, as the son of a Nonconformist clergy- 
man, imbibed some suspicion of its moral ten- 
dency. To-day he is seen occasionally inside 
a playhouse. 

In all the personal relations of life, Mr. 
Stead is a plain, unaffected English gentleman. 
Stead the journalist may wrap himself in the 
folds of a graceful egotism, but Stead the man 
wears the mantle of humility from choice. He 
is without that cold consciousness of superior 
breeding, which makes the manner of so many 
English university men seem stiff. Mr. Stead 
is a self-taught man, and he never assumes to 
be anything else. It would be doing him the 
grossest injustice to infer that his energies are 
concentrated upon his career and only inci- 
dentally directed to his ideas. He combines, 
in the opinion of writers who have studied him 
in M. A. P. and other London periodicals, the 
esurience of the self-seeking and predatory ad- 
venturer with the disinterested patriotism of 
an Abraham Lincoln. He is continually seek- 
ing the welfare of humanity while promoting 
that of William T. Stead. 

Those who know him intimately predict that 
he will concentrate in himself every element of 
purely personal interest at The Hague next 
month. The international peace conference is 
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AMERICAN IN SYMPATHIES, RUSSIAN BY NATURAL ASSIMILATION, ENGLISH BY BIRTH 

Thus does William T. Stead, whose very latest photograph is reproduced above, describe his own personality. 
Mr. Stead is on his way to The Hague, where he will be the most conspicuous unofficial figure at the international 
peace conference of next month, 
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to him the greatest earthly triumph yet 
achieved by journalism. He means to issue 
a daily paper at the Dutch capital during the 
progress of the negotiations. As those delib- 
erations are to be secret, Mr. Stead, it is con- 
fidently predicted, will reveal, in his best man- 
ner, the compliments paid him by the King of 
Norway, by the King of Italy, by the French 
President, by the King of Denmark and by 
the Prince Regent of Sweden, with all of 
whom he has lately talked. Mr. Stead is the 
only journalist in the world whose morning 
mail is as likely as not to contain a personal 
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missive from these potentates and from even 
greater ones. “In every capital,” says Mr. 
Stead, in one of the innumerable reports of 
his own doings with which he can keep three 
stenographers busy simultaneously, “I saw my 
three ambassadors. I am English by birth, 
American in sympathy, and Russian by process 
of natural selection.” The conclusion of the 
whole matter, as all regular readers of the 
London Review of Reviews are perfectly well 
aware, is that The Hague has been put in 
readiness for an international Stead confer- 
ence. 





“THE GREATEST BULLDOG IN AMERICAN POLITICS” 


WELL remember you as you rode 
As ¢ i 


into my quarters when Joe Johns- 
oe ay ton struck my left in Nortl. Caro- 

eed lina. You burst upon us in a 
grove of pines with a message from Slocum 
saying he needed to be reinforced. I recall 
your figure, sir, splashed with mud, your spurs 
that were red, your splendid horse, hard rid- 
den and panting, and how you sat erect; and 
I shall not forget the soldier you looked and 
were. I marked you well then, and thought 
of the honors that were your due. You have 
gloriously attained them, and I believe and 
approve that higher, the highest, honors await 
you.” 

These words were uttered by General Sher- 
man in a speech in Cincinnati many years ago, 
before a magnificent audience. The man thus 
addressed in such flattering terms was Joseph 
Benson Foraker, who is to-day, as he has been 
‘so often in his career, the storm-center of pol- 
itics in that state of political storm-centers, 
Ohio. The picture of Foraker, as drawn by 
General Sherman, is a fairly good one of him 
at almost any stage of his career. He has 
always been “the man on horseback,” always 
militant, always with red spurs, always erect 
and martial and splashed with mud. 

He was born on an Ohio farm. In a his- 
tory of Ohio, found in a certain library, is a 
picture of a log-cabin in a clearing, and under- 
neath it are printed the words: “Cabin in 
which J. B. Foraker was born.” Underneath 
that has been written, apparently in Mr. For- 
aker’s handwriting, the terse remark: “This 
is a fake!” But if he was not actually born 
in a log cabin, he was born in humble circum- 
stances and had to learn in early life what 
hard work was like. Young Foraker was 
known as Ben, and the first important exploit 


of which he was the hero was his running 
away from home to join the army when the 
Civil War began. He was but sixteen then, 
and he was sent ingloriously back home; but 
his parents concluded that it was of no use to 
oppose his wishes further, and in 1862 he went 
to the front as second lieutenant of the 89th 
Ohio. He served through the war, but he 
admits that there is a flaw in his official record 
that might interfere with his drawing a pen- 
sion. He was two years under the regulation 
age when he enlisted, and to gain his point 
and yet save his conscience he marked the fig- 
ures 18 on the soles of his shoes and then 
boldly declared that he was “over 18.” When 
Sherman’s march to the sea had been com- 
pleted and Savannah had surrendered, it was 
young Foraker who was chosen to row down 
the river, dodging as best he could the infernal 
machines sown broadcast, to communicate with 
the Union fleet and thus with the world. 

After the war he started in to finish his 
schooling. Two years at the Ohio Wesleyan 
University and two more at Cornell were fol- 
lowed by the hanging out of his “shingle” as 
a lawyer in Cincinnati. The “shingle” has 
never come down. His firm still enjoys a 
large practice in southern Ohio, and Foraker 
himself ranks in the United States Senate 
among the half-dozen ablest lawyers of that 
body. 

When one comes to the personal character- 
istics of the man, there is seemingly but one 
that has impressed itself strongly upon the 
scribes of the press. He is a fighter from way 
back, say they one and all, and that is about 
as far as they ever get in the description of 
the man’s personality. Sometimes they go a 
little further and tell us that he never tells a 
lie to the newspaper men, and that they all 
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THE POLITICAL STORM CENTER 


When Senator Joseph Benson Foraker was but sixteen he ran away from home to fight—in the Civil War. He 
has been ever since one of the most beautiful fighters American politics has produced. On the stump he is described 
as “a wizard and a hypnotist who can make men forsake their families and their homes and their political principles 
and their bank accounts.” He will need all his wizardry in his present contest to prevent the endorsement of Taft 


for President by Ohio Republicans. 
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like him for his geniality to them. But it is 
his courage as an open fighter that has given 
him his tag. He will probably never outlive 
the nickname he early achieved of “Fire 
Alarm” Foraker. One of the bright men on 
The Saturday Evening Post, who gives us 
personal sketches of great men, in which an 
item or two of information swims around in 
a sea of racy rhetoric, has this to say: 

“They used to call Senator Joseph Benson 
Foraker, of Ohio, ‘Fire-Alarm Joe,’ as he fitted 
the part. There was never an occasion when he 
did not ring in three sixes. Everything was a 
conflagration to him. It made no difference 
whether there was a slight blaze in some rubbish 
heap of legislation or whether somebody had 
poured oil on and touched a match to the Con- 
stitution, he came galloping to the front, with 
whistle-blowing and bell-ringing and three hun- 
dred pounds of steam showing on the gage. 

“Those were in his younger days, when that 
bristly moustache was still black and those hairs 
at his temples had not been frosted. Now that 
time has tempered him a bit he does not ring in 
sO many general alarms. Sometimes he sends in 
a still alarm and sometimes he says, ‘Pshaw! Let 
Engine Six and Truck Four ’tend to that. I’m 
too tired.’ Sometimes, but not always. When a 
real fire comes along he cannot withstand the im- 
pulse. He jumps into his clothes, slides down the 
pole, grabs a helmet and a coat and is the first 
man on the scene, and when he gets there he takes 
command and needs no trumpet to make his 
orders heard and understood. 

“It takes a lot of courage to be a good fireman 
and it takes a lot of lungs to put in the right kind 
of a fire alarm. Let it be set down right here 
that Foraker has the courage and Foraker has the 
lungs. There are a good many times when there 
may be questions about the motive, but never a 
time when there can be a question about the fight.” 


Foraker’s career in public life has not been 
that of a tactician, a wire-puller, an organizer. 
He is built on the magnetic plan. When he 
«wants to do something he makes a speech and 
stampedes a convention. He is a leader of the 
type of Blaine and Conkling rather than of the 
Tilden type. “Addition, division and silence” 
was never made his political motto. “His no- 
tion of sweeping a convention,” says one of 
the Washington correspondents, ‘“‘was to burn 
red fire, start out the brass bands, and make 
some speeches of the sort that set the audience 
to jumping on their chairs and losing’ their 
minds.” He has always until recently been 
in a struggle with the party machine in Ohio 
and fighting to hold his place in politics, and 
his consummate ability as a stump-speaker and 
his solid legal attainments have given him a 
remarkably long series of successes. He was 
a judge of the Superior Court of Cincinnati 
for three years, resigning on account of ill 
health. Then he was four times a candidate 
for governor, being twice successful. “Dur- 
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ing his two terms,” we are told, “there was 
something doing every minute. He was a sort 
of Theodore Roosevelt in those days, and un- 
der him Ohio led the strenuous life.” When 
he left the gubernatorial mansion in Columbus 
he started in to replenish his exchequer, and 
this is the way he did it, according to the 
Washington correspondent of the N. Y. Times: 

“He organized a merger of the Cincinnati street 
railways and when he had done the job he sold 
the finished product to the Elkins-Widener syn- 
dicate. The legislature was Foraker’s at that 
time. He went to Columbus and induced it to 
pass a bill permitting city councils to make fifty- 
year franchises, so that he could complete his 
deal with the syndicate. A less courageous man 
would have done a thing like this behind the 
bush. Foraker did it openly. It raised a wild 
storm of protest, and the men who put through 
this Rogers bill were ruined politically.” 


When Foraker was made Senator, March 4, 
1897, one of the first things that brought him 
into national prominence was his vigorous 
ringing of the fire-bell when President Cleve- 
land undertook to send back to the Confed- 
erate States the battle flags captured from 
their armies in the Civil War and held in the 
federal archives. Foraker used the whole 
zenith as a sounding-board at that time and 
made a large section of the Northern popula- 
tion turn pale over the imminent return of 
slavery and the prospective loss of all that 
the North had fought for. He won his point, 
but the amount of sectional ill-will that he 
stirred up was a rather appalling exhibition. 
Later on, after the Spanish-American War 
had been fought, the return of the Confed- 
erate battle flags was again brought up and 
accomplished with hardly a ripple of excite- 
ment from Senator Foraker or anyone else. 

To-day, at the age of 61, Senator Foraker is 
in another and perhaps the most desperate 
battle of his life,—the attempt to defeat the 
Roosevelt administration in its purpose of 
securing the nomination of Secretary Taft for 
the presidency in 1908. Says The Times 
Washington correspondent again: 

“The anti-Roosevelt leader in the nation [Fora- 
ker] is the ideal fighter. Roosevelt himself is re- 
garded as the typical warrior, but Foraker is a 
better type, for Roosevelt has been known to 
yield and Foraker never has. In a minority, even 
a minority of one, he fights as well as when he is 
a captain of ten thousand. He is the greatest 
bulldog in American politics. This is the man 
who lines himself up against the most dominating 
President since Jackson for a fight to a finish. 
For more than five years the President has 
either gone his way unchallenged or has brushed 
his adversaries out of his way without effort. 
Is it any wonder that the spectacle of Foraker 
in the arena makes Washington look for inter- 
esting days?” 





, PERSONS IN THE FOREGROUND 


THE CEREMONIAL SPLENDOR OF THE QUEEN 
OF ENGLAND 


my OSITIVELY rich, comparatively 
ey fi beautiful, and superlatively married 
Were is that heroine of the American 

Bd 23 divorce courts to whom English 
society is indebted for the most recent of 
(Jueen Alexandra’s vindications of the sanctity 
of wedlock. The Lord Chamberlain had been 
unfortunate enough to assume, by permitting 
the name of a sometime conspicuous resident 
of Sioux Falls to be inscribed upon the list of 
presentations at court, that the ratio of hus- 
bands to wife, when the female is a native of 
the United States, is a matter of plurality 
rather than of propriety. Ladies summoned 
to court are presumed to have sent in the 
names of their husbands beforehand. But the 
names submitted by the belle from Sioux Falls 
were not only numerous, even from the point 
of view of South Dakota, but so complicated 
by the circumstance that the lady’s lawful hus- 
band in New York is not identical with her 
lawful husband elsewhere that the Lord 
Chamberlain submitted the perplexity to the 
Queen’s Majesty. The American woman’s 
name was stricken from the eligible list. 
Such is the episode which, we are asked 
to believe by certain organs of fashion- 
able society in London, inspired the latest 
manifestation of her Majesty’s well-known op- 
position to the institution of divorce. That op- 
position -is understood, too, to have kept one 
American duchess out of the courts quite late- 
ly. All the state legislatures in the Union com- 
bined, avers the London World, could not re- 
strain the society women of America, so far as 
divorce is concerned, half so effectively as the 
Queen’s decisive attitude. 

This decisiveness of attitude is deemed most 
characteristic of her Majesty’s nature. When 
she set her face against “picture hats”—for- 
bidding all her maids of honor to wear such 
things—their vogue was extinguished. The 
Queen’s likes, again, are as pronounced as her 
dislikes. To her Majesty, according to Lon- 
don Truth, must be attributed the prevalence 
of shades of purple—lavender, mauve, helio- 
trope—in the dresses of women of fashion in 
English society. The Queen, indeed, has been 
in full mourning for her father until very late- 
ly. A gown of black lace, embroidered with 
sequins with corsage and train to correspond, 
proclaimed the fact at last year’s “court” in 
Buckingham Palace. Of late, however, the 


Queen has gone back to her loved lavender and 
mauve. She has introduced a long fawn coat 
with a sable boa around the collar. The toque 
—the little hat with no brim to speak of—is 
heliotrope when the dress is heliotrope, mauve 
when the dress is mauve. It permits the fullest 
display of her Majesty’s plentiful hair, still 
beautifully brown altho the Queen is past sixty. 
It is the practice of her Majesty to cause a 
public display, in certain shop windows, of the 
dresses, the hats and the underwear of the 
ladies of the royal family, thus giving timely 
warning to all concerned of the season’s com- 
ing fashions. The wedding of a princess in 
England is invariably preceded by an adequate 
manifestation of her lingerie along the London 
thorofares. There is, in short, no detail of 
woman’s wear to which her Majesty does not 
stand in the relation of final arbitress. Her 
favorite gems, diamonds, rubies and pearls, 
have been made to supersede the emerald, the 
turquoise and the opal. The waistbands of all 
bodices must be quite deep to please the Queen, 
a predilection which has had a profound effect 
upon evening toilets in this country, as the 
Paris Figaro reports. Ever since she came to 
the throne, the Queen has insisted upon long 
trains, preferably of blue satin or pink Lyons 
velvet. A gown of black satin, of course, 
would imply a train of rich black brocade. Jet 
in long tapering sprays is then mandatory. 
The growing length of trains is admittedly a 
source of much fatigue at Buckingham Palace. 
The Duchess of Buccleugh, weighted with 
plumes, tiara, necklaces, and compassed round 
about with yard after yard of black brocade, 
had to be lifted bodily out of her coach and 
transported into the presence like a bale of 
goods this year because of a train so inter- 
minable that it remained streaming out of 
sight long after her Grace had kissed hands. 
Gentlemen in attendance upon their Majesties 
have been known to compromise their deport- 
ment through ineffectual endeavors to get out 
of the way of trains. Yet her Majesty now 
lets it be known, by sanctioning the toilets of 
the peeress in attendance as Mistress of the 
Robes, that trains are henceforth to be even 
longer than before. 

Thus, to English society, is attested that pas- 
sion for pageantry and for ceremonial and for 
processional pomp which is no less charac- 
teristic of the Queen’s taste than is her well- 
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known fondness for going to musical concerts 
or her interest in photography or her liking for 
the hymn, “Oh, come all ye faithful.” The 
stateliness of her Majesty’s min and her poetic 
grace in movement are very vinning as she 
paces dreamily in long purple train, broidered 
with gold and supported at each side by pages 
in scarlet with knots of white silk tied upon 
the right arm. The crown upon her head, when 
the Queen is visible on such state occasions, is 
composed entirely of diamonds, mounted in sil- 
ver settings, to her own design, because silver 
is the only metal fully revealing the brilliance 
of fine stones. The circlet, unsurpassed in 
effect by that of any existing crown, is some 
inch and a half in width and encrusted in bril- 
liants of the finest water. The head of her 
Majesty becomes one blaze of light with such 
a setting since the diamonds in her crown are 
placed as closely together as possible and are 
of exquisite cut. In the center of four large 
cross-patés, as they are technically called, is 
the Koh-i-noor, the grand feature in the crown 
of the Queen of England. The total number 
of precious stones is 3,688. Notwithstanding 
that, by her Majesty’s special command, the 
crown has been constructed as lightly as pos- 
sible—it weighs only twenty-two ounces—its 
weight upon the royal head is said to render 


her uneasy. The discomfort is enhanced by 
the necessity of hanging the immense ruby-pur- 
ple velvet train of her Majesty from her 


rather slender pair of shoulders. The Queen 
in her official capacity wears the longest train in 
the world—over eighteen feet. It is divided in- 
to three parts to facilitate transportation by the 
pages during what is known as “the Queen’s 
procession”—one of the most solemn of royal 
splendors, connected usually with Westminster 
Abbey. Having knelt in silent devotion for a 
moment at a faldstool before her throne, her 
Majesty seats herself, with attendant prelates 
on either hand, while her ladies in waiting take 
their places in front of lines of assembled peer- 
esses robed in red velvet. The pages who have 
borne the train now distribute its folds of gold 
beads, ermine and embroidery in such fashion 
as to reveal the thick bullion and cloth of gold 
woven on a ruby purple ground and retire to 
the steps of the dais beneath lights that shine 
upon their scarlet and gold coats and ribbons. 
Every detail, down to the yard and a half of 
embroidery at the end of the train, and every 
movement from the rising of the spectators 
when the heralds trumpet the Queen’s approach 
to the acclamation “Vivat Regina Alexandra!” 
from the choir, is rehearsed in advance under 
the supervision of her Majesty. Such. a genius 
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for ceremonial as she evinces on any and every 
occasion has not disclosed itself to the eyes of 
the English people since the last years of the 
reign of Elizabeth. At the height of the offi- 
cial season last January, according to informa- 
tion obtained by one of thé best informed society 
chroniclers in London, the Mistress of the 
Robes changed her attire eight times and each 
maid of honor changed five times in one day. 
The Queen is strict, too, on such points of 
etiquet as make it a breach of decorum, for 
instance, to hand anything but new and unused 
coin, fresh from the mint, to the consort of the 
British sovereign. It is likewise intolerably 
bad form to put a question to the Queen direct- 
ly. Only the King may do that with propriety. 
To make love to her Majesty is punishable, by 
the law of Britain, with death, unless, of 
course, one happens to be the King. Her 
Majesty is so great a stickler for formal ob- 
servances of every description that no girl can 
become her maid of honor who is not either 
the daughter, granddaughter or niece of a 
peer. Her Majesty, as we learn from the Lon- 
don Evening Standard, has declined to make 
maids of honor of the daughters of dukes, mar- 
quesses and earls on the ground that they are 
of too high rank for the position. The appoint- 
ment of maid of honor carries with it the 
courtesy title of “Honorable,” which the lady 
retains for life, whether she marry or not. A 
miniature of her Majesty, set in diamonds and 
surmounted by a flat bow of red and white 
ribbon, is worn on the left side of the bodice 
of a maid of honor, who must, too, be young 
and lovely. Her Majesty has made the English 
court so brilliant socially that a maid of honor 
is supposed to have exceptional opportunities of 
marrying well. But no man may court a maid 
of honor without the Queen’s permission. 
Her Majesty’s keen interest in racing and 
her refusal to tolerate a lady in her suite who 
plays cards for money are deemed somewhat 
incompatible. So, again, are the regular visits 
of the Queen to church and her patronage of 
ballet dancers. When her Majesty visited 
Chatsworth, the stateliest home in England 
perhaps, the private chapel there was set apart 
for her exclusive use and a danseuse was im- 
ported from Paris to pirouet in tights for the 
amusement of the royal leisure. The incongru- 
ity is attributed to the Queen’s Danish train- 
ing. Denmark and her Danish relatives ab- 
sorb her still. The Queen’s most intimate 
friend is her sister, the Dowager Czarina, 
with whom she spends at least two months of 
every year. It is during these Danish vaca- 
tions that the Queen of England indulges her 




















THE QUEEN WHOSE GENIUS FOR POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE BEDAZZLES THE WORLD 
_ Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, consort of Edward VII, is considered the most magnificent personage now living 
in manner, in dress and in her personal taste. In her official capacity she wears the longest train in the world, 
oes crown contains over three thousand diamonds, and the money she spends is brought to her brand new from 
the mint. 
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passion for amateur photography, one of her 
principal forms of recreation. Unlike her 
daughters, she does little golfing, altho she 
will spend a whole morning on the links 
watching the play. Prime Minister Balfour, 
according to the Queen, is the best golfer in 
England. She had just seen him finish a very 
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interesting game. Her Majesty personally 
congratulated the right honorable gentleman 
and called him then and there the most grace- 
ful man in England. To this incident the 
London World is inclined to attribute the 
present craze for golf wherever the language 
of Shakespeare and Milton is spoken. 





“A MODERN TORQUEMADA” 


HAT the death of Constantine Petro- 
vitch Pobiedonostzeff, incarnation 
of all that is most absolute in the 

m2, Muscovite autocracy, should occur 
when “Stolypin seems likely to lead the 
country peacefully into constitutional paths,” 
seems a striking coincidence to the London 

Times. The late chief procurator of the 
Holy Synod once referred to Abraham Lin- 
coln’s idea of “government of the people, for 
the people, by the people,” as “the most ter- 
rible heresy since Servetus denied the Trin- 
ity.” Our Civil War was to him direct evi- 
dence of the divine wrath at that provision of 
the constitution of the United States forbid- 
ding the imposition of religious qualifications 
for office under the government. One of Po- 
biedonostzeff’s characteristic predictions was 
that America will be captured by the Jews. 
He had an extravagant admiration for Emer- 
son’s writings, having translated many of them 
into Russian. Whittier was one of his favor- 
ite poets. Thomas Jefferson, he said, was 
“mentally unbalanced.” But the “monumental 
misfortune” of this country, according to Po- 
biedonostzeff, was the establishment of the 
American system of public schools. As is well 
known, the Loris Melikoff constitution for 
Russia, approved by the Czar Alexander II 
and countersigned by his successor, was never 
promulgated because Pobiedonostzeff used his 
influence with Alexander III after the father’s 
assassination to have the document suppressed. 
Democratic institutions were to Pobie- 

donostzeff “the grand falsehood of our 
age.” They are based, he said, “on the totally 
false theory of the sovereignty of the people” 
like that “twin abomination, freedom of con- 
science.” “The faith of individuals,” to quote 
him again, “can in no way be distinguished 
from the faith of the church, for its essential 
need is community. It follows logically that 
individuals can not be permitted to separate 

themselves from the church.” They never did 
so in Russia during Pobiedonostzeff’s long 
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tenure of office without unpleasant conse- 
quences to themselves. “It is impossible to 
give anything like an idea of the agonies he 
made all heretics endure,” writes Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, who knew Pobiedonostzeff well, “of 
the legal and illegal outrages to which they 
were subjected during his twenty-five years’ 
direction of tne Holy Synod.” Jewish maid- 
ens refusing baptism were flogged on the bare 
back in public places by Cossacks. Stundists 
who declined to observe holy days in the ortho- 
dox manner had their feet squeezed in hot 
iron boots. The children of heretic parents 
were taken by force from their mothers’ arms 
to be reared in the true faith. 

In the absolute purity of his private life, 
the incorruptibility of his official adminis- 
tration and the lovableness of his unassuming 
personality, Pobiedonostzeff was a great con- 
trast to the exalted Russian bureaucrat of the 
ordinary type. The fascination of his man- 
ner, the fervency of a faith received from 
pious parents, the humble mode of life to 
which his honorable poverty condemned him, 
the smiling paternalism with which he fumbled 
in his coat-tail pockets for toys and sweet- 
meats to lavish on the children he encountered 
in his walks abroad, and, above all, a humility 
of disposition which no loftiness of official dig- 
nity ever impaired made Pobiedonostzeff as 
persuasive as he was irresistible. “One had 
only to be brought into personal contact with 
the man,” says “one who knew him” in the 
Paris Figaro, “to understand his unprecedent- 
ed influence over the minds of three Czars in 
succession.” Bespectacled, frock-coated, thin, 
soft-voiced, deferential, accessible to high and 
low in spite of more than one attempt to as 
sassinate him, Pobiedonostzeff was compared 
by one of his American visitors to a Harvard 
professor of some twenty-five years ago. H« 
read English and American literature widely, 
knew several languages well, and at the 
age of seventy-six began the study of 
Chinese. 





Literature and Art 


AN ATTEMPT TO “PLACE” JACK LONDON 


ITH the publication of “Before 
Adam,” that “prodigious youngster,” 
Jack London, becomes the author of 
just fifteen volumes of stories and 
ssays. He is one of the most widely read and 
videly discussed writers in America, and easily 
he foremost in importance among the writers 
ff the West. Yet no attempt has been here- 
ofore made to estimate the sum total of his 
chievement. At the present juncture it can- 
1ot but be interesting to ask: What is his re- 
ation to literary art, and what place will the 
uture give him in the literature of our day? 
Mr. Porter Garnett, a writer in The Pacific 
i\fonthly who has set himself to answer these 
uestions, declares that in any attempt to es- 
timate Jack London’s achievement he finds it 
wellnigh impossible to separate London’s man- 
ier from his matter, or his style from his 
philosophy, and this because “it is in his char- 
acter as a philosopher, or rather as an inter- 
preter of the philosophy of others, rather than 
in his character as an artist, that London com- 
pels attention.” Moreover: 


“With the exception of a few of his stories, and 
these chiefly among his earliest work, his chosen 
line of endeavor lies along a well-defined groove. 
He may be said to have specialized in the inter- 
pretation of life from evolutionary doctrine and 
in the exposition of socialistic philosophy, to which 
he is unalterably committed and which he ever 
urges with the indomitability (a favorite word 
of his, by the way) which is as characteristic of 
his personality as it is of his literary manner. It 
is this indomitability of temper that has won him 
his success, and it is destined inevitably to carry 
him on to still greater achievement.” 


There can be no doubt, says Mr. Garnett, 
that Jack London knows how to write; and 
the dominant characteristic of his writing is 
force. “He is a worshiper at the shrine of 
Action, and Action he interprets through the 
medium of Force.” To continue the argu- 
ment: 


“According to the rhetorics, Force is one of the 
three elements of style; the other two are Ele- 
gance and Simplicity. But, in spite of the rheto- 
rics, Simplicity, Force and Elegance do not con- 
stitute style. What these factors do constitute is 
simply good rhetorical prose, and good rhetorical 
prose, notwithstanding the banalities of our 
novelists, is by no means uncommon. Books on 
scientific subjects are full of it. But style is an 
illusive quality which can be analyzed but not 
synthesized. It is a leaven that is made up in 


varying proportions of beauty, nobility, dignity, 

delicacy, reserve, rhythm and, above all, and 
through all, taste. The refinement of force is 
nobility, of elegance beauty; the expression of 
these produces charm and it is by charm that we 
measure art. Now charm, which I have said is 
the measure of art, is diffused through London’s 
writing in widely separated particles. It gleams 
here and there from the seething flux of his liter-- 
ary manner; and when his work is complete and 
the future analyst shall make the final assay, he 
will no doubt find traces of it in the bottom of the 
crucible. 

“London sometimes plays the ’cello of passion 
and even the viola of sentiment, but never the 
violin of the supernal sense. His temper is best 
expressed by 
Braying of arrogant brass, whimper of querulous 

reeds. 
He has more of the brass band in his idiom than 
of the string quartet.” 


Mr. Garnett proceeds to illustrate his point 
by quoting the following vivid passage from 
London’s forthcoming Socialistic novel, “The 
Iron Heel”: 


“Tt was not a column, but a mob, an awful river 
that filled the street, the people of the abyss, mad 
with drink and wrong, up at last and roaring for 
the blood of their masters. It surged 
past my vision in concrete waves of wrath, snarl- 
ing and growling, carnivorous, drunk with whisk 
from pillaged warehouses, drunk with hatred, 
drunk with lust for blood—men, women and 
children in rags and tatters, dim ferocious intelli- 
gences with all the god- like blotted from their 
features and all the fiend-like stamped in, apes 
and tigers, anemic consumptives and great hairy 
beasts of burden, wan faces from which vampire 
society had sucked the juice of life, bloated forms 
swollen with physical grossness and corruption, 
withered hags and death’s heads bearded like 
patriarchs, festering youth and festering age, 
faces of fiends, crooked, twisted, misshapen mon- 
sters blasted with the ravages of disease and all 
the horrors of chronic innutrition—the refuse and 
the scum of life, a raging, screaming, screeching 
demoniacal horde.” 


Here is unquestioned power; but “such 
writing,” says Mr. Garnett, “bears the same 
relation to literature as a shriek does to sing- 
ing.” He adds: 


“Compare this passage, or those portions of 
‘The Sea Wolf’ or ‘Love of Life’ and a number 
of the Klondike tales in which London has sought 
to depict the horrible, with the starving of the 
Barbarians in ‘Salammbé,’ for example, or with 
the description of the shipwreck i in that neglected 
masterpiece of adventure, ‘The Narrative of 
Arthur Gordon Pym.’ The method of London is 
a sort of deliberate hysteria; the methods of 
Flaubert and Poe are the methods of the artist.” 
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THE MASTER-DECADENT 
Charles Baudelaire’s influence on Swinburne and 
other kindred minds has made him one of the 
greatest literary forces of the nineteenth century. 


When it comes to the architecture of fiction, 
Mr. Garnett thinks that we will all have to 
admit that, as a general rule, London’s stories 
are well contrived. “If he does not attain the 
effect of charm, he almost invariably holds the 
reader’s interest.” To quote further: 


“This chaining of the interest is an important 
part of the writer’s art; it alone will carry him 
far along the road toward popular success, and 
in this phase of the craft London has been highly 
successful. He is at his best in the arrangement 
of his story in ‘The Call of the Wild.’ In ‘White 
Fang,’ however, which is a thematic inversion of 
‘The Call of the Wild,’ one finds toward the end 
a dwindling away of interest and art. This is 
also true of ‘The Sea Wolf’ and ‘Before Adam,’ 
which sag decidedly toward the close. London 
always succeeds, however, in bringing his stories 
well together at the end and clinches them with 
skill and force. It would seem that his diagram 
of interest for a long story is well devised, ex- 
cept that in his resolutions he allows himself to 
sink a bit too low after the highest point in the 
scale is reached. One of the most remarkable 
things about ‘The Iron Heel’ is that therein he 
has apparently thrown to the winds all precon- 
ceived notions of story-writing and challenges 
the interest of his readers by indulging for the 
first hundred pages (the manuscript is about two 
hundred pages in length) in philosophical exposi- 
tion, and yet, in spite of this doubtful and treach- 
erous method, he succeeds in holding the interest 
of the reader. The latter half of the book is a whirl 
of action, which culminates in wave upon wave of 
turmoil and horror. At the very end, after a 
chapter not inappropriately entitled ‘Nightmare,’ 


one is just given time to catch one’s breath before 
the story comes to an abrupt close. The inherent 
interest of the story and London’s large audience 
of fiction readers—an advantage that he has over 
other champions of Socialism—will undoubtedly 
give greater currency to this preachment of the 
doctrine than to any other book of the kind ex- 
cepting, perhaps, the novels of H. G. Wells and 
Upton Sinclair's much-exploited ‘The Jungle.’ 


Mr. Garnett finds London’s delineation of 
character imperfect and unsatisfactory. His 
deficiency here, we are told, lies in his lack of 
the esthetic consciousness. “His mind reacts 
to Beauty, but his cosmos does not include the 
desire of Beauty.” More specifically: 


“Nowhere in his works does he show that he 
understands the artist mind. He has drawn 
characters such as Humphrey Van Weyden and 
Maud Brewster in ‘The Sea Wolf’ who have 
artistic sensibilities; but these sensibilities are in- 
terpreted only as they appear when brought into 
violent contact with the brute force of humanity 
as expressed in the character of Wolf Larsen. 
The characters of Humphrey Van Weyden and 
Maud Brewster are objectively conceived, that of 
Wolf Larsen subjectively. London does not com- 
prehend the artist subjectively any more than he 
comprehends the sybarite subjectively. . . . 

Sr met enough, London has brought the 
dog-wolf and the wolf-dog of ‘The Call of the 
Wild’ and ‘White Fang,’ those bestiaries of the 
North, much closer to us than he has brought the 
creatures of our own flesh and blood in his pre- 
historic fantasy; closer than human characters of 
our own epoch that he has drawn,” 


The conclusion to which these considerations 
bring Mr. Garnett is that “London’s stylistic 
deficiencies are due not to a deficiency of per- 
ception, but to an arrested development in the 
idealistic side of his nature.” He is “limited 
in expression to the prosaic,” and the poetic 
flashes in his work are “invariably over- 
whelmed and smothered by the onrush of vig- 
orous prose.” He is “too much of the veritist, 
too much the analyst, and too little the poet.” 
In consequence: 


“He will take his place in the encyclopedias as 
a philosopher and a propagandist rather than as 
a literary artist. He has applied his energy to the 
enunciation of his doctrines of civilization and 
life through the medium best suited to his subject, 
and the result of this application is a style which 
has force, directness, clarity and contour. Viewed 
in its extent, his writing exhibits only the profile 
of language; it lacks modeling and perspective, 
but it is touched not infrequently with a sort of 
rude grace and in a few rare instances gives us a 
fleeting and tantalizing glimpse of the exquisite 
and the beautiful. The display of originality in 
many of his stories is more than sufficient to off- 
set whatever lack of this quality may appear now 
and then in his work. His sincerity, his keen 
perception, his skill as a weaver of tales, and his 
mastery of a vigorous idiom have given him a 
high place among writers of his time, and 
America as well as the West may well be proud 
of him.” 
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THE MAD, BAD GENIUS OF BAUDELAIRE 


aN EVERY quarter of the globe there 
seems to be at present a revival of 
interest in the mad, bad genius of 
Charles Baudelaire. Poe, it has 
been said, is the father of decadence, Baude- 
laire its most self-conscious exponent. Cer- 
tainly all our modern devil-worshipers have 
stolen their firebrands from his hell, and the 
greatest poet now living in the world, Swin- 
burne, openly acclaimed him master and 
friend. Nevertheless, it is customary in 
Anglo-Saxon countries to mention the author 
of “Les Fleurs du Mal” only with a shudder. 
Nor is this inappropriate. For Baudelaire, in 
the language of Victor Hugo, has invented a 
“new thrill.” Or, to quote a recent French 
critic, M. Scherer, while possessing neither 
heart, nor wit, ideas, words, reason, imagina- 
tion, warmth, nor even feeling, Baudelaire has 
established “the esthetics of debauch.” Bau- 
delaire, in other words, was a diabolist, in 
that he worshiped evil. His poems, as one 
writer phrases it, are rank night-shade flow- 
ers. They are carefully polished and elab- 
orated moral paradoxes, in which a shudder- 
ing at the vileness of life alternates with fu- 
tile aspirations toward an emancipation from it. 
For, we are told, while Baudelaire worshiped 
Satan, he clung to the Cross. “His ethics,” 
the writer concludes, with a touch of facetious- 
ness, “are pessimism reduced to tie absurd, 
his esthetics are a reduction to the absurd of 
art; yet his poetry, in spite of all its artistic 
theory and ethical teaching, has a perverse 
poisonous originality that, like arsenic, keeps 
his memory green.” Swinburne, in his mel- 
odious tribute, written on the occasion of Bau- 
delaire’s sorrowful death, in 1867, has caught 
his master’s spirit and luxurious imagery in 
verses of dazzling splendor: 


For aoe thee the fervid languid glories 


Allured of heavier suns in mightier skies, 

Thine ears knew all the wandering watery sighs 
Where the sea sobs round Lesbian promontories. 

In order to understand the strange genius 
of Baudelaire, it is essential to realize the 
nature of “decadence.” Arthur Holitscher, in 
a brilliant monograph,’ from which are taken 
the pictures accompanying this article, offers 
an ingenious and at the same time convincing 
interpretation of the school. He explains that 
a generation of poets descended from the ro- 
manticists has been designated as “decadent.” 


——s 


‘CHantes Bauperarrge. By Arthur Holitscler. 
Marquardt & Company, Berlin. 


Bard, 


They were given that name not because of 
their resemblance to certain writers of an- 
tiquity to whom the same term had been ap- 
plied and whose works mirrored the ancient 
civilization in its bloom, but because their 
deeply rooted individual culture, expressed in 
their works, has placed them in strong oppo- 
sition to the civilization of their own time. 
Their peculiarity may be partially accounted 
for, not only by temperamental differentiation, 
but by the exaggeration of this differentiation, 
owing to the necessity of self-defense which 
forced them to overemphasize their isolation 
from the remainder of mankind. Viewed in 
this light, their worship of sin, their frank 
avowal of the “roses and raptures of vice,” 
their surrender to impulses removed frofh na- 
ture, their rejection of the compromises of 
hypocritical morality, assume the aspect of a 
revolt of lonesome souls animated only by 
satiety and disgust, who disdainfully lay down 
their weapons in the unequal combat with life. 
Hugo, Balzac, Flaubert, the writer tells us, 
are the sovereigns under whom Baudelaire 








A HASHISH DREAM 


Baudelaire’s portrait of himself under the influ- 
ence of his favorite drug. 
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“FLOWERS OF EVIL” 


The cover-desion by Felicien Rops for the Brussels 


edition of Baudelaire’s suppressed poems. 


lived. We mark Hugo’s prophetic dream of 
far-off heavens, Balzac’s grim analysis prob- 
ing the vitals of life and passion, and Flau- 
bert’s vision cruelly disentangling the most 
secret reflexes of emotion. “Among them, 
Baudelaire seems like the figure of Rodin’s 
thinker, torn from rough-hewn rock, yet more 
human; naked, and in convulsions that still 
palpitate, his whole body twisted in painful 
rebellion against an incomprehensible damna- 
tion.” 

The principal work of Charles Baudelaire, 
“The Flowers of Evil,” dates from 1859. It is 
small in bulk, faultless in execution. A num- 
ber of translations have been attempted, of 
which F. P. Sturm’s’ is the most recent. 

Baudelaire’s kinship with Poe is at all times 
evident. It was he who introduced the Ameri- 
can poet to Europe, and made him almost a 
classic. Baudelaire’s acumen as a critic was 
phenomenal. He discovered not only Poe, but 
also Wagner and Monet. His mind was es- 
sentially analytic, and perhaps greatest in self- 
analysis. In a series of strange, fantastic 
sketches, entitled “Artificial Paradises,” he en- 


Selected and Translated 
P. Sturm. 


*Tue Poems or BAvuDELAIRE. 
from the French, with an Introduction by F. 
Walter Scott, London. 


deavored to communicate his emotions under 
the influence of the subtle poisons of the East— 
opium and hashish. Baudelaire’s self-portrait, 
illustrating the effects of hashish upon himself, 
is reproduced herewith. 

Baudelaire loved to surround himself with 
an atmosphere of mysticism and wickedness. 
He pretended to have vast hidden sources of 
income. In reality he lived on a few sous a 
day. One of the rumors started by himself 
was that he had killed his father in Brussels 
and eaten him up! Yet his letters,’ also re- 
cently published, reveal him as one of the most 
conscientious and devoted of sons. From his 
travels in the tropics he brought with him 
a negress whom he loved with a _ curious 
passion. It is said that in her later years she 
took to drinking and beat him, but he re- 
mained true to her even unto the end. 

Even subtler than his poems in verse are his 
poems in prose. Of these a masterly transla- 
tion‘ by Arthur Symons exists. “These prose 
poems,” says The Academy, “are the works of 
a man who is in prison, whose intellect is 
dying of horror, whose soul is trembling with 
disgust.” To quote further: 


“He is like a priest who celebrates an endless 
Mass before a Deity in whom he does not believe; 
and for him honey is a poison that has lost its 
savor and the salt of our tears is too sweet. For 
him the visible world has never existed: It is 
only in his own soul that he finds any reality. 
Thus, when asked what he loves best, it is only 
after many repudiations that he decides it is the 
clouds that delight him: 


‘The clouds which pass—over there—the marvel- 
ous clouds.’ 


And he insists upon nothing but the mood, and 
thus as an artist he is always true to himself; he 
will never excuse himself from perfection, and, 
small tho his work is in quantity, it is a mon- 
ument. We see him at last robbed of every- 
thing, the tortured nerves that have driven him 
mad still impotently twitching, a dead man, 
tho his eyes are still alive, long before he 
really died. And it is this man, a decadent, an 
esthete, who, atheist though he be, in some not 
inconsiderable way is the founder of the modern 
symbolist school, which has already learned to 
look beyond him to those mystics who fled from 
the tyranny of the appearance into the profound 
reality which is God. All his life Baudelaire may 
be said to have sought in the dust and dirt for 
the lilies of the love of God, lilies that in his 
writings festered and smelt far worse than weeds 
that in our spring shall tower again spotless into 
the infinite pure sky. For, as we have been re- 
minded: “We also are ancestors and stand in the 
sunshine of to-morrow.’ ” 


®CuarLes BAuDELAIRE, Lettres. 1841-1866. Mercure de 
France, Paris. 
*Pozms In Prose sy Bauperarre. Translated by Arthur 


Symons. Elkin Mathews, London. 
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THE “ UNKNOWN QUANTITY” IN HAWTHORNE’S 
PERSONALITY 


rE. a N a review of Hawthorne’s first suc- 
Haw cessful book—“Twice Told Tales”— 
A Longfellow, who was one of his old 
ae! college friends, wrote this significant 
description of his enigmatic personal quality: 
“A calm, thoughtful face seems to be looking 
at you from every page; with now a pleasant 
smile, and now a shade of sadness stealing over 
its features. Sometimes, tho not often, it glares 
wildly at you, with a strange and painful 
expression, as, in the German romance, the 
bronze knocker of the Archivarius Lindhorst 
makes. up faces at the Student Anselmus.” 
Here in a few words Longfellow has given us 
a fine portrait of Hawthorne and the distin- 
guishing characteristic of his work, — that 
“mysterious unknown quantity” which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Frank Preston Stearns, his latest 
biographer,* was probably “the nucleus or tap- 
root of his genius.” Without it, Hawthorne 
might have added only one more to the long 
list of elegant and rather imitative New Eng- 
land writers. 

But Hawthorne never imitated anyone. His 
was a singular and solitary genius. “This 
cursed habit of solitude,” he once wrote to a 
friend, deprecating in himself that very condi- 
tion of mind and body which made him so 
supremely what he was, almost against his 
will; for it is evident that Hawthorne would 
have gladly led a more social life. The Brook 
Farm experiment, his native democracy, which 
made him “quite as likely to take an interest 
in a store clerk as in a famous writer,” the 
atmosphere of his stories and romances, all 
show a certain sense of human solidarity quite 
different from the intense individualism or 
philosophic humanitarianism of his day. We 
even find him regretting somewhat that his 
leisure time in the Salem Custom House had 
not been spent in jotting down the yarns of 
old shipmasters and every-day observations for 
literary use, rather than brooding remotely 
over “The Scarlet Letter.” Yet our literature 
contains many fine sea-yarns and contemporary 
documents, but only one “Scarlet Letter.” 

In college, Longfellow was an associate of 
his teachers,—a studious, ambitious, rather 
priggish young gentleman. Hawthorne had his 
cronies in the village inn, graduated number 
eighteen in a class of thirty-eight, and in spite 


*TuHe Lire anp Genius or NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By 
Frank Preston Stearns, J. B. Lippincott Company. 


of his gravity and reserve was known amongst 
his fellow-students as “Hath.” Imagine them 
addressing Longfellow as anything but Henry! 
Withal there was a certain common-sense, a ~ 
kind of Yankee shrewdness about the dreamy, 
unaccountable Hawthorne; and as for his Pu- 
ritanism (or rather lack of it) Mr. Stearns 
makes the following subtle distinction: 


“Hawthorne’s superiority to Longfellow as an 
artist consisted essentially in this, that he was 
never an optimist. Puritanism looked upon 
human nature with a hostile eye, and was in- 
clined to see evil in it where none existed; and 
Doctor Channing, who inaugurated the great 
moral movement which swept Puritanism away 
in this country, tended, as all reformers do, to the 
opposite extreme—to that skepticism of evil which, 
as George Brandes says, is greatly to the advan- 
tage of hypocrites and sharpers. This was justifia- 
ble in Doctor Channing, but among his followers 
it has often degenerated into an inverted or 
homeopathic kind of Puritanism—a habit of ex- 
cusing the faults of others, or of themselves, on 
the score of good intentions—a habit of self-justi- 
fication, and even to the perverse belief that, as 
everything is for the best, whatever we do in this 
world must be for good. To this class of senti- 
mentalists the most serious evil is truth-seeing and 
truth-speaking. 

“Hawthorne, with his eye ever on the mark, pur- 
sued a middle course. He separated himself from 
the Puritans without joining their opponents, and 
thus obtained the most independent standpoint of 
any American writer of his time; and if this 
alienated him from the various humanitarian 
movements that were going forward, it was:never- 
theless a decided advantage for the-work he was 
intended to do. In this respect he resembled 
Scott, Thackeray and George Eliot.” 


Of the problem of evil, and of Hawthorne’s 
intense preoccupation with it, Mr. Stearns 
writes further: 


“What we call evil or sin is merely the negative 
of civilization—a tendency to return to the origi- 
nal savage condition. In the light of history, 
there is always progress or improvement, but in 
individual cases there is often the reverse, and 
so far as the individual is concerned evil is no 
imaginary metaphor, but as real and absolute as 
what we call good. 

“In many families there are evil tendencies 
which, if they are permitted to increase, will take 
permanent hold, like a bad demon, of some weak 
individual, and make of him a terror and a tor- 
ment to his relatives—fortunate if he is not in a 
position of authority. Jhen a crime is 
committed within the precincts of good society, 
we are greatly shocked; but we do not often 
notice the debasement of character which leads 
down to it. and still more rarely notice the in- 
stances in which fear or some other motive ar- 
rests demoralization before the final step, and 
leaves the delinquent as it were in a condition of 
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moral suspense. It was in such tragic situations 
that Hawthorne found the material which was 
best suited to the bent of his genius. . .. 
His eyes penetrate the masks and wrappings 
which cover human nature, as the Rontgen rays 
penetrate the human body.” 


Hawthorne held himself gently aloof from 
the Transcendentalists and the Emersonian cir- 
cle. It does not appear that he ever even 
studied “The Critique of Pure Reason.” He 
found Margaret Fuller seated on a Concord 
hillside, one day, reading the book which he 
“did not understand, and could not afterward 
recollect,’ — perhaps because of his aversion 
for the reader. Writes Mr. Stearns: 

“His mind was wholly of the artistic order—the 
most perfect type of an artist, one might say, 
living at that time,—and a scientific analysis of 
the mental faculties could have been as distaste- 
ful to him as the dissection of a human body. 
History, biography, fiction, did not appear to him 
as a logical chain of cause and effect, but as a 
succession of pictures illustrating an ideal deter- 
mination of the human race. He could not even 
look at a group of turkeys without seeing a 
dramatic situation in them. In addition to this, 
as a true artist, he was possessed of a strong dis- 
like for everything eccentric and abnormal; he 
wished for symmetry in all things, and above all 
in human actions; and those restless, unbalanced 
spirits who attached themselves to the transcen- 
dental movement and the anti-slavery cause, were 
particularly objectionable to him.” 


In “The Old Manse,” Hawthorne himself 
says of Concord, “Never was a poor little 
country village infested with such a variety of 
queer, strangely dressed, oddly behaved mor- 
tals, most of whom took upon themselves to be 
important agents of the world’s destiny, yet 
were simply bores of a very intense water.” 
Nevertheless, it was inevitable, as Mr. Stearns 
points out, that Hawthorne should be influ- 
enced, even if unconsciously, by the great wave 
of transcendental thought. No writer of the 
nineteenth century, he maintains, affirms more 
persistently the indestructibility of spirit, 
which is the very essence of Transcendental- 
ism. 

With Emerson, as with everyone else in the 
world, excepting perhaps his wife and chil- 
dren, the “unknown. quantity” in Hawthorne 
proved a barrier to any great intimacy. “It 
would seem to be part of the irony of Fate,” 
writes Mr. Stearns, “that they should have 
lived on the same street, and have been obliged 
to meet and speak with each other.” For he 
adds: 

“One was like sunshine, the other shadow. 
Emerson was transparent, and wished to be so; 
he had nothing to conceal from friend or enemy. 


Hawthorne was simply impenetrable. Emerson 
was cordial and moderately sympathetic. -Haw- 
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thorne was reserved, but his sympathies were as 
profound as the human soul itself. To study 
human nature as Hawthorne and Shakespeare 
did, and to make models of their acquaintances 
for works of fiction, Emerson would have con- 
sidered a sin; while the evolution of sin and its 
effect on character was the principal study of 
Hawthorne’s life. One was an optimist, and the 
other what is sometimes unjustly called a pessi- 
mist; that is, one who looks facts in the face and 
sees people as they are. 

“The world will never know what these two 
great men thought of one another. Hawthorne 
has left some fragmentary sentences concerning 
Emerson, such as ‘that everlasting rejecter of 
all that is, and seeker for he knows not what,’ 
and ‘Emerson the mystic, stretching his hand out 
of cloud-land in vain search for something real ;’ 
but he likes Emerson’s ingenuous way of interro- 
gating people, ‘as if every man had something to 
give him.’ However, he makes no attempt at a 
general estimate; although this expression should 
also be remembered: ‘Clergymen, whose creed 
had become like an iron band about their brows, 
came to Emerson to obtain relief,—a sincere 
recognition of his spiritual influence.” 

Emerson, it seems, was not quite so kindly 
disposed toward his difficult and _ sensitive 
neighbor. In “Society and Solitude” he re- 
marks of him: “Whilst he suffered at being 
seen where he was, he consoled himself with 
the delicious thought of the inconceivable num- 
ber of places where he was not”; and adds: 
“He had a remorse running to despair, of his 
social gaucheries, and walked miles and miles 
to get the twitching out of his face, the starts 
and shrugs out of his shoulders.” Moreover, 
he had no very high opinion of Hawthorne’s 
writings, preferring Charles Reade’s “Christie 
Johnstone” to “The Scarlet Letter,” and scof- 
fing at “The Marble Faun.” The “unknown 
quantity” had for him no charm,—only his dis- 
approval. 

Hawthorne’s well-known aversion for Mar- 
garet Fuller was probably no more than a curi- 
ous matter of temperament; and his meeting 
with that other great woman, Fanny Kemble, 
in the Berkshires, was, we are told, “like a 
collision of the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces.” “For once,” says Mr. Stearns, “Haw- 
thorne may be said to have met his antipodes.” 
And they admired one another. 

The genius of Hawthorne, which Mr. 
Stearns places amongst the very greatest in 
the literature of the world, up to a certain 
point is clear,—a simple absorption in dreams, 
fanciful or reminiscent; then, slowly, if we 
have really given ourselves up to these dreams 
—the clairvoyant vision—there comes an 
ominous darkening, the “mysterious unknown 
quantity” takes possession of us, we are fas- 
cinated by that strange and painful glare,— 
but not if we are Emersonian philosophers. 
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THE RADIANT PERSONALITY OF FREDERIC LEIGHTON 


HEN George Eliot put into the 

mouth of one of her characters the 

exclamation, “Va! your human talk 

and doings are a tame jest; the only 
passionate life is in form and color!” she all 
unconsciously formulated the philosophy of 
every true artist. And Mrs. Russell Barring- 
ton, who quotes the words in her new biog- 
raphy* of Lord Leighton, feels that they may 
be applied with peculiar felicity to the person- 
ality of this splendid and highly gifted Eng- 
lishman. If ever a life was utterly dedicated 
to the expression of radiant form and glowing 
color it was his. “It was as if,” says Mrs. Bar- 
rington, “amid the sober brown and gray plu- 
mage of our quiet-colored English birds, 
through the mists and fogs of our northern 
clime, there had sped across the page of our 
nineteenth-century history the flight of some 
brilliant-hued flamingo, emitting flashes of 
light and color in his way.” She adds: “No 


one, I believe, has ever painted the luminous 
quality of white, as it is seen under heated 


*TuHe Lire, Letters AND WorkKS OF FREDERIC LEIGHTON. 
By Mrs. Russell Barringion. Two volumes. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


“GREEK GIRLS PICKING UP 


One of Leighton’s many enchanting studies in form and . e ; 
“when the key of his pictures was light and sunlit; in such pictures as ‘Greek Girls’ and ‘The 


Russell Barrington, 


Bath of Psyche,’ and others remarkable for their fairness and their light, 


by Joseph Chamberlain. 


sunlight in the South, with the same charm as 
Leighton. He seemed always hap- 
piest when the key of his pictures and sketches 
was light and sunlit.” 

It was the eager craving for light and color 
that drove Frederic Leighton as a boy to 
Italy, and that kept him there for many years, 
during the formative period of his artistic 
career. It was this same passion for radiant 
forms that carried him to Greece, to Africa, 
France. From Florence he drew the in- 
spiration for his first great picture; from 
Greek mythology the ideas that lent themselves 
most readily to his creative purpose. 

The story is told of how the youthful 
Frederic’s father, while living in Florence, 
showed Hiram Powers, the American sculp- 
tor, some of his son’s drawings, and asked: 
“Shall I make him a painter?” The sculptor 
replied: “Sir, you cannot help yourself; na- 
ture has made him one already.” Yet it was 
not without misgivings that the elder Leighton 
established his boy in a studio in Rome. His 
own bent was philosophical and _ scholarly, 
rather than artistic. The mother, too, looked 
with grave suspicion on the artistic life, 


to 


SHELLS BY THE 
light. “He 


SEASHORE” 


seemed always happiest,’’ says Mrs. 


pure tone.” This painting is owned 
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From a Painting by Watts 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY GREEK 
“Probably no Englishman ever approached the 
Greek of the Periclean period so nearly as did 
eighton,” says Mrs. Russell Barrington. 


and wrote Frederic long letters warning him 
against the temptations that beset Bohemian 
circles. Frederic himself, who was as hand- 
some and magnetic as he was accomplished, 
was too unmistakably the artist in his every 


fiber to allow himself to be deflected from the 
path he had chosen. In his frequent letters 
home he signed himself “dutifully and affec- 
tionately ;” but he insisted on living his own 
life in his own way, as strong natures have 
a habit of doing. 

During the early part of his career, the two 
dominant influences in his life were a man and 
a woman—the man, Prof. Eduard von Steinle, 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main; the woman, Mrs. 
Adelaide Sartoris, a daughter of Charles Kem- 
ble and sister of Fanny Kemble, the actress 
and Shakespearian reader. Leighton first met 
Steinle in 1845. From then until the end of 
his life he called him “master,” submitted his 
work to his criticism, and loved him devotedly. 
Steinle was a Pre-Raphaelite, of the school of 
Cornelius and Overbeck. He was a strong 
Catholic; his art was austere; atid at first 
thought it is difficult to understand why he 
cast such a glamor over the imagination of the 
young Englishman. But Leighton himself has 
given us the reasons for his adoration. He 
found in Steinle not merely great talent but 
genuine “sincerity of emotion.” The German 
painter reverenced his vocation as otie which 
should be sanctified by the purest aims and the 
highest aspirations. And sitice every master’s 
nature is reflected, to a greater or less extent, 
in that of his pupil, it cannot but be illuminat- 
ing to read what Mrs. Barrington says of 
Steinle and his relation to Leighton: 

“Steinle’s nature explains that of his pupil; for 


Leighton was, in an intimate sense, introduced to 
a full knowledge of his own self by Steinle. This 


“THE CAPTIVE ANDROMACHE” 
(By Frederic Leighton) 


A contrast of light and shadow, in which the loneliness of the ca tive widow is thrown into bold relief by 
the rich coloring of her environment, and the caressing parents and child in the foreground. 
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THE PICTURE THAT MADE LEIGHTON FAMOUS 


“Cimabue’s Madonna” was painted 1n Rome in 1855 during the youthful and happiest period of Leighton’s 


life. When first exhibited at the Royal Academy in London it created a sensation. 


praised it, 


The Queen bought it. 
famous. 


influence, to use his own words, written more than 
thirty years later, was the ‘indelible seal,’ because 
it made Leighton one with himself. The impress 
was given which steadied the whole nature. There 
was no vagueness of aim, no swaying to and fro, 
after he had once made Steinle his master. The 
religious nature of the German artist had thrown 
a certain spell over him. Leighton possessed ever 
the most beautiful of all qualities—the power of 
feeling enthusiasm, of loving unselfishly, and gen- 
erously adoring what he admired most. Fortu- 
nate it may possibly have been that his father’s 
strict training developed his splendid intellectual 
powers at an early age; fortunate it certainly was 
that, when emancipated from other trammels, he 
entered the service of art under an influence so 
pure, so vital in spiritual passion, as was that of 
Steinle.” 

Leighton’s friendship with Adelaide Sartoris 
began during the first year of his residence in 
Rome, in 1853, and lasted until her death in 
1879. It seems to have been his one ardent 
friendship with a woman, and undoubtedly 
constitutes the most romantic episode in his 
career. Mrs. Sartoris was a married woman 
with children, and her husband had some rep- 
utation as an art critic. She herself was an 
artistic enthusiast. It was said of her that tho 
she did not paint she was a true painter in her 
sense of beauty of composition, in her great 
feeling for art. She had been on the stage for 
awhile. She was a great singer. In a burst 
of enthusiasm, Leighton once called her “the 
greatest living cantatrice.” But then he al- 
ways spoke of her in superlatives! She had 
“the most beautiful mouth in the world” and 
“the finest head and shoulders, artistically 
speaking,” he had ever seen, “with the excep- 
tion only of Dante’s.” He recommended her 


uskin and ossetti 


Like Byron, the young painter awakened one morning to find himself 


to Steinle as “my dearest friend, and the no- 
blest and cleverest woman I have ever met”; 
and he wrote to his sister: “How I wish you 
could hear her sing! It would enlarge your 
ideas and open up your heart.” 

The Sartorises were well-to-do people, and 
entertained a brilliant circle of friends. “Mrs. 
Sartoris,” Leighton wrote home, “has the 
judgment and courage to ask to her house 
nobody but those she likes for some reason or 
other, for which reason her house is the most 
sociable in the world; her ‘intimes’ are a com- 
plete medley, from the Duke of Wellington 
and Robert Browning down to a poor artist 
with one change of boots.” Sometimes the 
whole company would adjourn to the Cam- 
pagna, outside of Rome. According to Leigh- 
ton’s account: 


“I have given myself rest and recreation in the 
way of several picnics in the Campagna under the 
auspices of Mesdames Sartoris and Fanny Kemble. 
We are a most jovial crew. The following are 


the dramatis personae: First the two above- 
mentioned ladies; then Mr. Lyons, the English 
diplomatist here; he is not ambassador, nor is 
he in any way supposed to represent the English 
people here; he is only a sort of negotiator; 
however, 2 most charming man he assuredly is, 
funny, dry, jolly, imperturbably good tempered ; 
then Mr. Ampere, a French savant, as genial, 
witty, amusing old gentleman as ever was; then 
Browning the poet, a never-failing fountain of 
quaint stories and funny sayings; next Harriet 
Hosmer, a little American sculptress of great 
talent, the queerest, best-natured little chap pos- 
sible; another girl, nothing particular, and your 
humble servant, who, except when art is touched, 
plays the part of humble listener, in which ca- 
pacity he makes amends for the vehemence with 
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es 


“THE RETURN OF 
(By Frederic Leighton) 


A haunting representation of Persephone’s emergence from the nether 


world and joyful restoration to her mother’s arms. 


‘which he starts up when certain subjects aré 
touched which relate to his own trade; in other 
things silence, alas! becomes him, ignorant as he 
is, and having clean forgotten all he ever knew!” 
Leighton never married. He could not 
marry Mrs. Sartoris, and he said specifically 
that he had not “the slightest wish” to marry 
anyone else. He seemed content if only this 
lady would remain the guiding star of his life. 
Just how far she influenced his art we cannot 
know; but it is safe to say that she influenced 
it profoundly. He painted her portrait, and 
made the illustrations for a book that she 
wrote; and we know that one of his greatest 
pictures, “Heracles Wrestling with Death for 
the Body of Alcestis,” was simply the symbolic 
representation of his grief when she was 
stricken, and for a time lay sick unto death. 
The days that Leighton spent in Rome, be- 
fore he had made either name or fame, he 


PERSEPHONE” 


always regarded as the happiest 
of his life. It was during this 
period that he painted his first 
serious subject, “Cimabue’s Ma- 
donna,” and the picture marks 
an epoch in his career. “The 
happiness Leighton enjoyed dur- 
ing the two years when this sub- 
ject occupied his thoughts,” re- 
marks Mrs. Barrington, “seems 
to have been reflected in the ac- 
tual vigor of the painting. It 
was evidently finally executed 
with an exuberant feeling of sat- 
isfaction.” She goes on to say: 
“The subject which inspired his 
first great effort appealed espe- 
cially to Leighton from more than 
one point of view. In the histori- 
cal incident which he chose was 
evinced the great reverence and 
appreciation with which the early 
Florentines regarded art, even 
when expressed in the archaic 
form of Cimabue’s painting. The 
fact of his picture of the Madonna 
causing so much public enthusi- 
asm was in itself a glorification of 
art; a witness that in the integ- 
ral feelings of these Italians such 
enthusiasm for art could be ex- 
cited in all classes of the people. 
One of the doctrines Leighton 
most firmly believed, and most 
often expressed, was that of the 
necessity of a desire for beauty 
among the various classes of a 
nation, poor and rich alike, before 
art of the best could become 
current coin. In painting the 
scene of Cimabue’s Madonna be- 
ing carried in triumph through 
the streets to the Church of Santa 
Maria Novella, Leighton felt he 
could record not only his own reverence for his 
vocation, but the fact that all who follow art with 
love and sincerity find a common ground, what- 
ever the class may be to which they belong. Ts 
Steinle art and religion were as one, and his pupil 
had so far been inoculated with his master’s fe -eling 
that, as his friend and brother artist, Briton Riviére, 
writes: ‘Art was to Leighton almost a religion, 
and his own particular belief almost a creed.’’ 


where it 
Academy. It 


The picture was sent to London, 
was exhibited at the Royal 
created a sensation. Ruskin and Rossetti 
praised it. The Queen bought it. Like Byron, 
the young painter in Rome awakened one 
morning to find himself famous. His friends 
and brother artists celebrated his honors by 
giving him a festal dinner. And Leighton 
showed the essential generosity of his nature 
by immediately visiting three less successful 
artists than himself and buying pictures from 
each of them. 
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In 1855 Leighton established himself in 
London, and came into contact with such in- 
fluential artistic personalities as Ruskin, Hol- 
man Hunt and Miilais. With Watts, whom 
he met at this time, he entered into a friend- 
ship that lasted for forty years. He also visited 
Paris, and was greeted warmly by Ary Schef- 
fer, Robert Fleury and Troyon. But just at 
this juncture, when everything seemed to be 
in his favor, he experienced a humiliating re- 
buff. Whether from carelessness or over-con- 
fidence, he painted a picture, “The Triumph of 
Music,” which fell far below the standard of 
his first work. It was as universally con- 
demned as the “Cimabue” had been praised. 
Leighton finally came to feel the justice of the 
verdict. He redeemed himself, in part, with 
his “Romeo and Juliet,” a spirited and beauti- 
ful creation. “The Triumph of Music” was 
his first and last failure, and it taught him a 
lesson that he never forgot. 

According to Mrs. Barrington’s view, the 
bases on which the superstructure of his after 
career rested are to be found “in unflagging 
industry, in ever striving to make his life 
worthy of the beauty and dignity of his voca- 
tion as an artist, and in ever endeavoring to 
make his work an adequate exponent of ‘the 
mysterious treasure that was laid up in his 
heart’: his passion for beauty.” She adds: 


“IT. remember once casually remarking to 
Leighton how much easier writing was than 
painting. He answered quickly but seriously— 
quite impressively: ‘Believe me nothing is easy 
if it is done as well as you can possibly do it.’ 
This was Leighton’s creed of creeds.” 


Out of his creed, and out of his passion for 
beauty, Leighton created hundreds of paint- 
ings. In all the history of art one hardly 
knows where to look for an artist so prolific, 
or an artist who felt so intensely, and can 
make the spectator feel so vividly, the en- 
chanting grace of beautiful forms. If we de- 
sire panoramic splendor we shall find it in 
“The Daphnephoria” and “The Captive An- 
dromache.” For one who admires intoxicating 
beauty of color, it is in “Summer Moon” and 
“Flaming June.” The seeker for dramatic in- 
tensity will discover its authentic image before 
“Clytemnestra” and “Electra at the Tomb of 
Agamemnon.” There is a sense, remarks Mrs. 
Barrington, in which it may be said that 
Leighton created out of sheer vitality. He 
was in love with the world, and “was pos- 
sessed of a magnificent facility—a facility 
which left the strength of his emotions fresh 
and free to enjoy the écstasies of admiration 
and delight which nature had given him.” Not 





“CLYTEMNESTRA” 

Pronounced by G. F. Watts an example of Leigh- 
ton “at his happiest.”” The picture shows Clytem- 
nestra watching from the battlements of Argos for 
the beacon fires which are to announce the return of 
Agamemnon. It has all the grandeur of Greek 
tragedy. 


the least of Leighton’s qualities was his mar- 
velous versatility. “In his art,” says Mrs. 
Barrington, “we find no monopoly of any one 
passion either recorded or suggested.” 


“He painted the passion of lovers in ‘Paolo 
and Francesca,’ but with no more sincere in- 
terest than he did other feelings; than, for in- 
stance, his fervent and reverent worship of art 
in ‘Cimabue’s Madonna,’ or in the ecstasy of joy 
in the child flying into the embrace of her mother 
in ‘The Return of Persephone,’ or in the ex- 
quisite tender feeling of Elisha breathing re- 
newed life into the Shunamite’s son, or in that 
sense of rest and peace after struggle in the 
lovely figure of ‘Ariadne’ when Death releases 
her from her pain; or in the yearning for that 
peace in the ‘King David:’ ‘Oh that I had wings 
like a dove! for then would I fly away and be at 
rest.’ 

“As the climax of nature’s loveliest creations, 
Leighton treated the human form with coura- 
geous purity. In his undraped figures there is 
the same total absence of the mark of the degen- 
erate as there is in everything he did and was; 
no remote hint at any double-entendre veiled by 
esthetic refinement, any more than there is in 
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the Bible, 
Pheidias.” 

Toward the end of his life honors crowded 
thick upon Leighton. In 1878, a year before 
the death of Mrs. Sartoris, he was elected 
President of the Royal Academy. Steinle was 
still alive, to send him sincere congratulations. 
In 1885 Leighton became a baronet; in 1895 a 
Lord. He passed through life like the prince 
in a fairy-tale. He always had “a princely 
way” about him, says his fellow-artist, Walter 
Crane; and he held his court in the won- 
drously decorated Arab Hall of his home in 
Holland Park Road. Since his death the 
house has been acquired by the nation and is 
being preserved as a memorial. Mrs. Barring- 
ton recalls, with emotion, one of the last oc- 
casions on which its hospitable doors were 
thrown open to his friends. A musicale was 
being held that day. Leighton’s pictures, 
“Lachrymae” and “Flaming June,” stood on 
the easels, and Joachim, the great Joachim, 
played. But some who were present were 


the Iliad, or in the sculpture of 
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haunted by a presentiment of coming sorrow, 
and one of the singers of the occasion seemed 
to voice their emotion in Charles Kingsley’s 
ballad: 


When all the world is old, lad, 
And all the trees are brown; 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 
And all the wheels run down, 
Creep home, and take your place there, 
The spent and maim’d among; 
God grant you find one face there 
You loved when all was young. 


Leighton played his part as host manfully, 
but he was already sick, and after he had dis- 
missed his guests turned back lonely, ashen 
pale and haggard, into the House Beautiful. 
A few months later the end came. 


“Instead of strains of perfect song and music 
hailing their completion, the six pictures of the 
next year looked down on the coffin, and over a 
rich carpeting of flowers. In the center, above 
the head, the sun-loving ‘Clytie’ stretched out 
her arms, bidding a passionate farewell to her 
god.” 





OUR MOST EXQUISITE 


The workmanship wherewith the gold is 


wrought 
Adds yet a richness to the richest gold; 
Who lacks the art to shape his thought, I hold, 
Were little poorer if he lacked the thought. 
The statue’s slumber were unbroken still 
In the dull marble, had the hand no skill. 
Disparage not the magic touch that gives 
The formless thought the grace whereby it lives. 
HE above-quoted lines are taken from 
a poem by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
and may appropriately be regarded 
07 as a confession of his poetic faith. 
From the beginning of his literary career until 
its end, so recently mourned, he was domi- 
nantly the fastidious craftsman, cultivating 
“the magic touch” and “the art to shape his 
thought.” His style is likened by the New 
York Evening Post to a combination of Lowell 
and Lafcadio Hearn. “To the wit of Lowell,” 
it says, “he added the exacting literary con- 
science of Hearn.” And the New York Out- 
look finds his poetic workmanship “like the 
tracery on a Damascus blade, which embel- 
lishes the surface without weakening the fiber.” 
The fastidiousness of Aldrich was undoubt- 
edly rooted in his passion for perfection. He 
could not bear to let a verse or a phrase go 
from under his hand unless it had achieved 
what he regarded as finality of expression. 


LITERARY CRAFTSMAN 


“Perhaps no other American poet has been so 
truly the lapidary as he,” remarks the Spring- 
field Republican, “making his fancies or feel- 
ings into verse so perfect that it was almost a 
pain to read it and feel that all this must end 
when Aldrich let fall his pen.” In similar 
spirit, the Chicago Dial comments: 


“Delicate artistry was, indeed, the most char- 
acteristic mark of his work. One of his earlier 
poems recounts the things he would do if the 
soul of Herrick dwelt within him. They were 
the very things that he afterwards did, and not 
merely the exquisite art of his exemplar, but 
also with an instinct for purity that puts to 
shame the amatory parson of Devonshire. Even 
more than of Herrick, however, does his work 
remind us of Landor, whose trick of epigram, 
burdened with a wistful pathos, he caught with 
extraordinary facility. 


October turned my maple’s leaves to gold; 

The most are gone now; here and there one lin- 
gers 

Soon io will sltp from out the twigs’ 
hold, mane 

Like coins between a dying miser’s fingers. 


weak 


What could be more Landorian than that? Only 
the image of the maple leaf marks it as a distinct- 
ive product of the New England soil from which 
the poet sprang. Yet this ‘enamored architect of 
airy rhyme,’ so delicate of fancy so graceful of 
utterance, had also weighty matters to disclose, 
and a weighty manner for their expression. He 
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found, as so many other poets have done, in the 
sonnet the form most fit for his serious mood. 
Such sonnets as ‘Unguarded Gates,’ ‘Fredericks- 
burg,’ and ‘By the Potomac’ are the work of no 
lyrical trifler; they are examples of the deepest 
thought and the noblest deliverance that our 
poetical literature can offer.” 


Aldrich was far, however, from being a poet 
only. It is safe to say that he is more widely 
known by his prose writings than by his verse. 
The Dial recalls with peculiar pleasure the 
sense of “delightful surprise” and “piquant 
charm” with which such stories as “Marjorie 
Daw” and “Prudence Palfrey” and “The 
Queen of Sheba” burst upon the reading world. 
It continues: 


“And where is the American boy, young or old, 
who ever read ‘The Story of a Bad Boy,’ and 
failed straightway to give it an abiding-place in 
his affections? It is a juvenile classic, if there 
ever was such a thing, having its place beside 
‘Tom Brown at Rugby,’ ‘Treasure Island,’ and 
perhaps two or three others. And there are yet 
other volumes of choicely-fashioned prose, taking 
now the form of fiction, now the form of im- 
pressions de voyage. Nor must we forget the 
miniature prose tragedy of ‘Mercedes,’ effective 
both to read and to witness in performance. That 
work and the blank verse ‘Judith of Bethulia,’ 
represent the author’s contributions to the prac- 
ticable drama, and gives evidence that he was 
both a playwright and a poet.” 


“The Story of a Bad Boy,” as all the world 


knows, is autobiographical. Aldrich was him- 
self the “bad boy” of the narrative, and his ac- 
count of the school days at Rivermouth, the 
burning of the old stage coach, and the fight 
with “Red Conway” had a basis in fact. 
“Rivermouth” was Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, the town in which he was born and edu- 
cated. He belonged to the decade that gave 
birth to Edwin Booth and Bret Harte, Mr. 
Howells, Mr. Stedman and Mr. Clemens, and 
was on terms of personal intimacy with them 
all. He seems to have had something of a 
genius for friendship, and the romantic attach- 
ment of Henry L. Pierce, who died in 1896, 
leaving him a fortune, has often been com- 
mented upon. Mark Twain has credited Al- 
drich with more wit than he himself possesses, 
and he writes in his autobiography: 

“Aldrich has never had his peer for prompt and 
pithy and witty and humorous sayings. None has 
equaled him, certainly none has surpassed him, in 
the felicity ‘of phrasing with which he clothed 
these children of his fancy. Aldrich was always 
brilliant, he couldn’t help it; he is a fire-opal set 
round with rose diamonds; when he is not speak- 
ing, you know that his dainty fancies are twink- 
ling and glimmering around him; when he speaks, 
the diamonds flash.” 

Mr. Howells, whom Aldrich succeeded as 
editor of The Atlantic Monthly, at a time when 
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that magazine enjoyed the reputation of being 
“the best edited magazine in the English lan- 
guage,” pays him the following tribute in “Lit- 
erary Friends and Acquaintances” : 


“I should be false to my own grateful sense of 
beauty in the work of this poet if I did not at 
all times recognize his constancy to an ideal which 
his name stands for. He is known in several 
kinds, but to my thinking he is best in a certain 
nobler kind of poetry; a serious sort in which the 
thought holds him above the scrupulosities of the 
art he loves and honors so much. Sometimes the 
file slips in the hold, as the file must and will; it 
is but an instrument at the best; but there is no 
mistouch in the hand that lays itself upon the 
reader’s heart with the pulse of the poet's heart 
quick and true in it. There are sonnets of his, 
grave, and simple, and lofty, which I think of 
with the glow and thrill possible only from very 
beautiful poetry, and which impart such an emo- 
tion as we can feel only 

When a great thought strikes along the brain 
And flushes all the cheek.” 


It is to Aldrich as a poet that the critical 
judgment, after all, reverts. And Henry M. 
Alden, the veteran editor of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, protests, with Mr. Howells, against the 
idea that Aldrich was artificer and craftsman 
only. “If he had the deftness of Horace,” says 
Mr. Alden, “he had also the grace of Virgil. 
And, while his verse borrowed no fire from 
that fane in which Whittier was a worshiper, 
while it was Parnassian in its reserve rather 
than Delphic in prophetic ecstasy, it never 
lacked sane and natural feeling.” To this high 
appreciation should be added that. of Ferris 
Greenslet in The Evening Post: 


“The perfect finish of his work, its delicacy, 
which, as Hawthorne wrote, one hardly dared to 
breathe upon, have, perhaps, been too much em- 
phasized in defining his poetic achievement. One 
has only to take up the volume of ‘Songs and 
Sonnets,’ which represents his own last selection 
and arrangement of his work, to find qualities of 
romance, of imaginative strength, of wistful hu- 
manity that blend in an impression of uncommon 
range and vitality. Take such pieces as ‘On an 
Intaglio Head of Minerva,’ ‘The Rose,’ ‘Palabras 
Carifiosas,’ with their exquisite half-playful sen- 
timent, their last felicity of expression; take the 
noble elegiac strain of “Sargent’s Portrait of Ed- 
win Booth at the Players,’ and ‘Tennyson;’ take 
such haunting and poignant bits of frisson as 
‘Identity’ and ‘The One White Rose’; take the 
perfect sonnet ‘Sleep,’ and ‘Fredericksburg,’ with 
its quiet beautiful beginning, its tragic and tre- 
mendous climax, and you have a group of poems, 
representative rather than exceptional, that is as 
likely to last as anything that American literature 
has to show. Turn from them to anything save 
the very best of Longfellow’s, or Lowell’s, to 
Whitman’s Titanic mouthings, to the average 
characteristic piece of Emerson or Poe: you find, 
perhaps, an ampler air, a deeper note, but you 
find also passages of surplusage and moments of 
languor. None of our poets has his precious 
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cargo so neatly stowed for the voyage down the 
years as Aldrich. And despite the polish which 
so often makes for impersonality, none is more 
likely to create an abiding impression of indi- 
viduality. Abstractions and other men’s ideas 
had little interest for him. He never expressed 
anything but himself, and he knew well when to 
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have a bit of the rough block on the polished 
surface, when to break the smooth lapse of his 
verse with the frank and unpremeditated line. It 
is hard to think of any name in our annals that at 
once suggests a quality of poetic pleasure so fine, 
so constant, and so individual as the name of 
‘Aldrich.’ ” 





MISTRAL: 


Y sole ambition,” wrote Frédéric 
Mistral recently, “has been to pre- 
INVA, serve the Provencal language and 
Say to do honor to my race 1 this 

y race, and this 
by means of poetry.” The words have the ring 
of sincerity, and may be said to sum up Mis- 
tral’s life-work in a sentence. He began com- 
posing in the Provengal tongue because he re- 
sented the slurs cast on the rustics of Provence 
and their language; and his writings and his 
acts have been instinct from first to last with 
love of his people, whom he has never forsaken 
for the fleshpots of the great world. 

He devoted twenty years to compiling a dic- 
tionary of their language—a task in which he 
nearly sacrificed his eyesight—because he be- 
lieved it a duty he owed them. He agitated the 
reopening to great popular spectacles of the 
amphitheaters of Arles, Orange and Nimes be- 
cause he considered that these superb historic 
monuments rightfully belonged to them by rea- 
son of their racial passion for the beautiful. He 
organized all sorts of brilliant and picturesque 
anniversary fétes in order to help them to per- 
petuate their charming, ancestral traditions. 
Finally, he founded the Museum of Provencal 
antiquities at Arles as the most practical means 
of conserving for them their artistic heirlooms, 
which were rapidly being carried away by col- 
lectors to the four corners of the earth. 

Mistral’s “Memoirs,”* which have recently 
been published in Paris, are instinct from cover 
to cover with his passionate love for the people 
of Provence. In their pages his parents and rela- 
tives live again, and the scenery, the local fétes, 
the patriarchal usages, of his native village of 
Maillane stand out with unforgettable vivid- 
ness. Mistral, it seems, was educated at 
Avignon, took his bachelor’s degree at Nimes, 
and was admitted to the bar at Aix. The story 
of how he was first inspired to his literary 
mission is best told in his own words: 

“My law studies over (and, as you have seen, 
I did not hurt myself by overwork), proud as a 


young cock who has found an earth-worm, I ar- 
rived at the Mas [the ancestral Provencal farm- 
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*Mes Oricines: Mémoirs et Recits de Frédéric Mistral. 
Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 


“THE HOMER OF 


PROVENCE” 


house] just as the family were sitting down to 
supper at the stone table, in the open air, under 
the arbor which was illuminated by the last rays 
of the setting sun. 

“‘*Good evening everybody! ; 

‘God give you the same, Frédéric! 

“‘Father, mother, everything went off well; 
and this is really the end of it!’ ; 

“*And a good riddance!’ commented Madeline, 
the young Piedmontese who served us at the Mas. 

“And when, still standing, before all the farm- 
laborers, I had given an account of my last ordeal, 
my venerable father said to me simply this: ‘Now, 
my fine fellow, I have done my duty. You know 
a great deal more than was ever taught me. It 
is for you to choose your path: I leave you free. 

“‘Thank you from my heart!’ I answered. 
And right there—I was twenty-one at the time— 
on the threshold of the paternal Mas, with my 
eyes resting on the foothills of the Alps, within 
myself and of myself, I resolved: first, to revive, 
to exalt in Provence the race sentiment which I 
saw being annihilated under the false and _anti- 
natural education of all the schouls ; secondly, to 
provoke this resurrection by the rejuvenation of 
the natural and historic language of the region 
against which the schools wage a war to the 
death; thirdly, to restore to Provenyal its vogue 
by infusing it with the flame of divine poesy. 

“All this murmured in my soul—vaguely; but I 
felt it just as I relate it to you. And, moved by this: 
inner tumult, this swelling of Provengal sap withim 
my heart, free of any desire for literary influence 
or mastery, strong in my independence, which gave 
me wings, assured that nothing more was coming 
to hinder and distract me; one evening, dur- 
ing the sowing, at sight of the laborers who were 
following the plow in the furrow singing, I began 
—God be praised!—the first canto of ‘Mireille.’ ” 

“Mireille” was the poem by which Mistral 
was destined to become famous, and it is a 
poem unique in literary annals. “I had no 
plan,” he says, “except a vague, general idea 
which I had not committed to paper. I pro- 
posed simply to cause a passion to spring up 
between two beautiful children of nature in 
Provence, of different stations, and then to 
leave the action at the mercy of the winds, so 
to speak, as it is in real life.” Mireille, a 
word whose very sound has magic, was inev- 
itably the name of Mistral’s heroine. From 
early childhood it had been familiar to him. 
When his grandmother wished to wheedle 
one of her daughters she would say: “That’s 
a Mireille, that’s a pretty Mireille, that’s 
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Mireille, mes amours!” And his mother would 
often say jestingly of this or that young girl 
who passed, ‘Look, there goes Mireille, mes 


imours!” But when he_ inquired about 
Mireille nobody could tell him anything more. 
l1e felt that there must have been a lost 
egend of which only the name of the lieroine 
ind a ray of beauty in a mist of love sur- 
ived. It was enough to bring luck to a poem 
which, perhaps—who knows?—was, by one 
those intuitions which poets sometimes 
iave, the reconstitution of a genuine romance. 
fo continue the narrative: 


“The Mas of my father was, at this epoch, a 
veritable foyer of poetry, limpid, Biblical and 
dyllic. Was not this poem of Provence, with its 
lepths of azure and its frame of Alps, living, sing- 
ing itself about me? I had only to step out into 
he open air to be fairly dazzled by it. Did I not 
see Mireille pass, not only in my youthful dreams, 
hut in person; now, in these dainty maids of 
\laillane who came to gather mulberry leaves for 
the silk-worms, and now in the blithesomeness 
of these weeders, these hay-makers, these vinta- 
gers, these olive-pickers, who went in and out of 
ithe grain-fields, the hay-fields, the olive-orchards 
and the vineyards with their white-bowed coiffes 
and their bosoms bared to the breeze? 

“Did not the actors of my drama—my plowmen, 
my harvesters my ox-herds, and my shepherds— 
move about from break_of dawn to twilight, be- 
iore my young enthusiasm? Could you ask for 
a finer old man, more patriarchal, more worthy 
to be the prototype of my ‘Master Raymon,’ than 
the aged Francois Mistral, whom everybody, my 
mother included, called “The Master’ and only 
‘The Master’? Poor father! Sometimes, when 
the work was pressing, and he needed more help, 
cither to get in the hay, or to draw_water from the 
well, he would shout, ‘Where is Frédéric? 

“Although at that moment I might be stretched 
under a willow lazily groping after sorne elusive 
rime, my poor mother would reply: ‘He is 
writing. Don’t disturb him!’ 

“For to him, who had read only the Holy 
Scriptures and ‘Don Quixote’ in his youth, writing 
was truly a religious office.” 

Other personages who had, without know- 
ing it, the gift of interesting Mistral’s epic 
muse were “Cousin Tourette,” of the village 
of Mouriés, a sort of colossus, large-limbed 
hut lame, who always wore big leather gaiters ; 
and the wood chopper Siboul, a worthy man of 
Montfrin, dressed in corduroy, who came 
every autumn, with his big bill-hook, to trim 
the willow thickets of the Mas. 

Then there was a neighbor, Xavier, a 
peasant herborist, who told Mistral the Pro- 
vengal names and the virtues of the simples. 
lt was from him that the poet obtained his 
equipment of literary botany. “Luckily,” he 
observes, “for it is my opinion—saving their 
reverences — that our school professors, high 
as well as low, would surely have been em- 
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singularly pure and 
writings have been 
love of his people, 
for the flesh-pots of the great 
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Frédéric 
reveal a 
life and 
last with 
forsaken 
barrassed to show me the difference between a 
fuller’s thistle and a sow-thistle !” 

With the assistance of such collaborators, 
Mistral after many years of patient and pur- 
poseful, if somewhat intermittent, labor, fin- 
ished his poem. A chance visit to Maillane of 
the Parisian poet and critic, Adolphe Dumas, 
resulted in Mistral making his first trip to 
Paris, where he came into contact with La- 
martine, the poetical pontiff of the period. 
Lamartine, after reading his poem, saluted 
him publicly as “The Homer of Provence,” 
and his poetical reputation was made. 

Mistral has written several volumes of 
poems since, among them “Calendal,” “Nerve,” 
“Le Poéme du Rhone,” “Les Isles d’Or” and 
“La Reine Jeanne.” “Le Poéme du Rhone” 
is preferred by some of his fellow-Provengaux 
and by certain critics to “Mireille.” But it 
was through “Mireille” that his fresh and 
original poetic attitude was first revealed; 
it was “Mireille,” more than any other one 
thing, which made possible the subsequent suc- 
cess of the Provengal renaissance; and to 
“Mireille,” more than to any other one thing 
he owed his receipt of a Nobel prize and the 
commendation of President Roosevelt. And 
it is by “Mireille,” probably, that he will al- 
ways be best known to the world at large. 
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WHAT ARE THE REAL SOURCES OF HAPPINESS? 


I AM made with an _ infinite 
capacity for joy! I could be 
happy enough to dance sometimes 
just because the sky is blue. 1 

could be happy enough to cry tear pearls just 
because the grass is softly green. And when 
birds sing or lovers smile at each other, or I 
see a baby reach up little hands to stroke a 
happy mother’s face—O, do you know what it 
is to feel your heart throb and pulsate because 
the earth is so beautiful and human relations 
so tender sweet? If you do, then you know 
the joy I hunger for—the joy my whole self 
craves and reaches out for—infinitely, never- 
ending, day and night. I must have it. All 
that is I demands it.” 

This cry from a woman’s heart is taken from 
the current issue of The Conservator (Phila- 
delphia), and may be accepted as a vivid ex- 
pression of a mood that probably every human 
being has experienced at one time or another. 
Our craving for happiness is as old as life it- 
self, and down through the centuries humanity 
has ever striven to discover and to cherish all 
that makes for heightened joy. But happiness, 
like every other ideal, perpetually eludes us; 
we think we have it—and it is gone! The man 
of to-day may have a larger capacity for joy 
than the man of any preceding generation; but 
he also has a larger capacity for suffering. It 
is the modern, complex mind that swiftly turns 
to suici‘le as an escape from earthly ills; it is 
the moJern, complex mind that has given us 
our Schopenhauers and Hartmanns. 

Every thinker or teacher who claims to have 
any message for humanity is compelled to meet 
the demand for happiness; and at the present 
time an unusual number of articles and books 
are being devoted to the discussion of this topic. 

The veteran editor of The Outlook, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, has written a brochure’ in 
which he endeavors to define “Christ’s secret 
of happiness.” The well-known Unitarian 
minister, Dr. Thomas R. Slicer, would show 
us, if it be possible, “the way to happiness.” 
Ralph Waldo Trine, in his latest work,’ offers 
the larger vision of human wellbeing that has 


1Curist’s Secret oF Happiness. By Lyman Abbott. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 

2Tue Way To Happiness. y Thomas R, Slicer. The 
Macmillan Company. 

8In THE Fire or THE Heart. By Ralph Waldo Trine. 
McClure, Phillips & Company. 


come to him since he wrote “In Tune with the 
Infinite.” And a new writer, James Mackaye, 
indicates what he deems the true “economy of 
happiness” in a lengthy and closely reasoned 
exposition of Socialistic doctrine.“ None of 
these books, it must be conceded, covers the 
subject of human happiness in a thoro or 
comprehensive fashion; but each embodies a 
segment of the great Truth. 

Lyman Abbott agrees with Carlyle in think- 
ing that blessedness is more important than 
happiness; and blessedness, he says, depends 
on the possession of character attuned to 
“righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit.” In this sense, “Christ’s secret of hap- 
piness is character,” and “each quality or at- 
tribute of character has its own peculiar bles- 
sedness.” Dr. Abbott writes further: 

“The pessimistic philosophy may be epitomized 
thus: Life consists in the pursuit of desire. If 
one does not attain it, he is disappointed. If he 
does attain it, he is disgusted. Either way lies 
unhappiness. The only escape is Nirvana, exist- 
ence without desire. The answer of Christ to 
this philosophy is, Blessed are those who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
satisfied. But their satisfaction will never be- 
come satiety. The ideal will grow faster than the 
realization. The desire will be an eternal desire, 
the satisfaction an eternal satisfaction. The prize 
of such a life is in the pursuit. The joy of such 
a one is the joy of perpetual attaining: ‘Forget- 
ting those things which are behind, and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the upward 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ The prize in 
every attainment is a call to an attainment still 
higher. He who is mastered by a passion for 
righteousness has in himself the spring of perpet- 
ual youth.” 

Dr. Slicer approaches the subject from a 
somewhat different angle. He thinks that 
happiness, which we so often treat as an acci- 
dent of circumstance, or an element of tem- 
perament, is, in fact, a duty. He heartily com- 
mends the saying of Robert Louis Stevenson: 

“Gentleness and cheerfulness, these come be- 
fore all morality! They are the perfect duties. 
If your morals make you dreary, depend upon it 
they are wrong. I do not say ‘give them up,’ for 
they may be all you have; but conceal them, like 
a vice,lest they should spoil the lives of better men.” 

The business of religion, in Dr. Slicer’s 
opinion, is “to add to the zest of life;” and, 


‘Tue Economy oF Happiness. 


By James Mackaye. 
Little, Brown & Company. , 
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tested by this standard, he thinks that all the 
ancient philosophies were deficient. The 
method of the Cynic was to exclude the joys 
of life in the interest of the integrity of life, 
‘as tho a fragment of life would satisfy the 
whole man.” Stoicism failed because it “had 
19 gradations of worth or unworth,” and was 


I 

incapable of artistic abandon. The ideal of 
the ancient Epicurean was imperturbability ; 
hut imperturbability, says Dr. Slicer, is “the 
condition of a bear that is hibernating in win- 
ter.” The ideal of the modern Epicurean is 
pleasure; it ignores the fact that “no pleasure, 
no instinct, no intention, followed for its own 
sake, can last.” He concludes: 


“How shall we be happy? Most of all in that 
senerous attitude toward others that leaves us 

» arrears of regard. Our happiness is drawn 
out of the mind within. Nobody can make you 
happy. Anybody may make you glad; but glad- 
ress is like daylight, it is gone when the night 
falls. The real secret of happiness that culminates 
in blessedness is like a great quiet that rests be- 
tween two friends who do not have to speak be- 
cause they understand one another. . . . The 
Master whom we so often call the ‘Man of Sor- 
rows and Acquainted with Grief’ was the happi- 
est man that ever came to make a day of light in 
the world,—the ‘Sun of Righteousness.’ His his- 
tory was summed up in the fine phrase: ‘he went 
about doing good, for God was with him.’ Our 
happiness depends largely upon such an inter- 
pretation of life.” 

Mr. Trine’s emphasis, in his new book, is all 
on the social side of life. He feels that the 
joyous activity of genuinely religious natures 
is being poured to-day into movements toward 
social amelioration, and that such men as 
Whitman, Lincoln and George, Altgeld, Mayor 
Jones and Ernest Crosby, are the prophets of 
the new dispensation. He writes: 

“What we term the Golden Rule is an absolute 
law of life, and it will have obedience through the 
joy, and therefore the gain, it brings into our 
lives if we observe it, or it will have obedience 
by the pain and the blankness it drives into our 
lives if we violate it. As we give to the world, 
so the world gives back to us. Thoughts are 
forces; like inspires like and like creates like. If 
I give love I inspire and receive love in return. 
If I give hatred I inspire and I receive hatred. 
The wise man loves; only the ignorant, the selfish, 
the fool, hates. 

“Tt is the man who loves and serves who has 
solved the riddle of life, for into his life comes 
the fulness, the satisfaction, the peace and the joy 
that the Law decrees.” 


Mr. Mackaye’s book is conceived in much 
the same spirit as Bellamy’s “Looking Back- 
ward” and “Equality,” and offers “Pantoc- 
racy’"—a kind of modified Socialism—as the 
true gospel of human happiness. He writes: 


“What good does it do to tell men to be good 
and they will be happy? Does any one seriously 


believe that propounding this platitude will make 
men good? No, the proper way is to make them 
happy, and then they will be good. Altho to 
abolish self-interest is impossible, to change its 
mode of application to the social mechanism is 
not. Should we attach a dozen horses to a mired 
vehicle, and then let each pull in the direction in 
which he felt inclined, we should not accomplish 
much; but with precisely the same power we 
could pull the load out of the mire by making the 
horses all pull in one direction. In such a situa- 
tion co-operation will accomplish what competi- 
tion will not, and in hauling society out of the 
slough in which it is gradually sinking the same 
methods must be employed. To produce happi- 
ness co-operation is required—not the mere co- 
operation of good-will, but organized co-opera- 
tion, amounting to a change in the social system.” 


This article opened with the utterance of 
one woman, and may appropriately be closed 
with that of another. Miss Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne, the granddaughter of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, makes an interesting contribution to 
the discussion of the problem of happiness, 
in the New York Times Saturday Review. 
She says that she regrets the grounds on which 
so many ministers appeal to humanity. We 
are told to be noble because that is the way to 
secure happiness for ourselves, or because we 
will be burned in hell-fire if we are not noble. 
“There is a third reason,” says Miss Haw- 
thorne, “—to be noble because it is possible 
that the work God is doing in the world can 
be better performed by Him if He has instru- 
ments of fine temper and perfect trustworthi- 
ness to work with.” She says further: 


“It is a question whether happiness per se is 
not somewhat overrated. The development of 
character, the discovery of what we are and what 
we are capable of, is our essential work. Like 
the little Japanese water toys, we are thrown into 
our environment in order that we may expand 
to the limit of our design. Sorrow and suffering, 
sin itself, are our great masters along with happi- 
ness. The greatest works of the world are not 
apt to. be born of happiness, altho they may 
have about them a divine breath from the radiant 
goddess. ‘The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 
and groined the aisles of Christian Rome wrought 
in a sad sincerity.’ 

“*Tristan und Isolde’ is not the creation of a 
happy man, nor do Shakespeare’s sonnets speak 
the joy of the heart. Sorrow, loss, and failure 
tutored these mighty men, and the works they 
left behind them show perhaps more than did 
their faces that happiness was not the constant, 
not the reigning, goddess of their hearts. But 
something fine, noble, pure, and shining did dwell 
with them, glowing in all they wrought and draw- 
ing our hearts to the heights along with theirs. 
Out of the bitter elements of life they have 
forged something noble, more exquisite than they 
could have fashioned out of the beautiful con- 
stituents of happiness alone; even as the somber 
magnificence of mountains or the wild glory of 
the sea touches a note of deeper beauty than does 
the smiling verdure of a valley.” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND’S DEFENSE OF THE PAPACY 


Pee je 10 MORE striking article on a re- 
‘ AT oi ligious topic has appeared for some 
ey time .than that by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles A. Briggs, of New York, 
doe a reunion of all the Christian 
churches under a reformed Papal administra- 
tion. The article was noticed in these pages 
last month, and has aroused widespread com- 
ment among Roman Catholics, as well as 
among Protestants. Archbishop Ireland, of St. 
Paul, found Dr. Briggs’ article so interesting 
that he was impelled to write a lengthy re- 
joinder. It appears in The North American 
Review, and has special significance at this 
time, both by reason of its intrinsic value and 
of the newspaper gossip which tells of persist- 
ent efforts now being made in Rome to ele- 
vate the venerable prelate to a Cardinalate. 

Dr. Briggs’ position may be summed up very 
briefly as follows: The Papacy is the oldest 
and greatest of all our religious institutions. 
It is the fountain-head of organized Christian- 
ity, instituted by Christ Himself. During the 
course of the centuries it has allowed itself to 
be deflected from its original purposes. If it 
could divest itself of developments and accre- 
tions, making itself the Papacy “as near to 
Christ as St. Peter was, and as truly repre- 
sentative of the Lord and Master,” it would 
again become the inevitable rallying point of 
Christendom. 

To this Archbishop Ireland makes reply: 

“The charge is grave, that the Papacy, through 
its own fault, through ambition and lust of domi- 
nation, compels believers of the Gospel to hold 
themselves aloof from it, thus making necessary, 
for the time being at least, the divisions of 
Christendom, and voluntarily setting at naught 
the prayer of its Founder. Christ, undoubtedly, 
willed unity among His disciples. To disrtpt 
Christian unity, to build up obstacles to the heal- 
ing of the breach, when, from one cause or an- 
other, unity has been disrupted, is the crime of 
crimes against Christ and His Church. But is the 
guilt upon the Papacy? Is the charge proven by 
facts in its history, or by its present attitude 
towards | the interests of religion and of hu- 
manity? 

The Archbishop answers both of these ques- 
tions with an emphatic negative. After paying 
tribute to Dr. Briggs’ argument in support of 
the divine institution of the Papacy, than 
which, he says, “no truer and more convincing 
presentation, from Scripture and early Chris- 
tian history, could be wished for,” he goes on 
to affirm: “Supremacy was vested in the orig- 
inal Papacy; consequently there is no excuse 
for those who remain aloof from the Papacy, 


under the plea that supremacy, as is now 
claimed, is a late development, void of valid- 
ity.” To quote further 


“Separation is the original sin of Greeks and 
of Protestants, the guilt of which nothing can 
cancel, save complete return to unity. In with- 
drawing from the Papacy, the center of unity in 
Christendom, under whatever provocation, real or 
fictitious, and forming churches of their own, 
apart from communion with the Bishop of Rome, 
Orientals and Protestants were, decidedly, in the 
wrong. Neither is the wrong made right by 
lapse of time. The wrong lasts as long as sepa- 
ration lasts. The duty is paramount to undo the 
wrong and bring separation to an end.” 


Archbishop Ireland feels that it would be 
no difficult task to show that in the Orient, as 
in the Occident, the real grounds upon which 
separation was based “lay well outside the 
bulwarks of the Papacy;” that “complaints 
against the Papacy, set forth as justifications, 
were to a large degree excuses, rather than 
reasons, for schisms which had elsewhere their 
inciting causes.” To follow the argument: 
“In the Orient, the cause was pride and ambi- 
tion in Photius, first, and, later, in Michael Ceru- 
larius, together with an unconquerable jealousy of 
‘Old Rome’ in emperors and courtiers of the 
‘New Rome’ on the shores of the Bosphorus; the 
people, as was usually the case in those ages, 
merely followed the leaders, whithersoever_ they 
were going. In Germany, the preaching of Tetzel 
and the Gravamina counted far less, as causes, 
than the personal waywardness and recklessness 
of character of Martin Luther, and the political 
ambitions and the inordinate greed of princes and 
barons. In England, who will say that Henry, 
obeyed by a servile and self-seeking Parliament, 
would ever have separated from Rome if Cath- 
erine of Aragon had discreetly gone to her 
grave? Whether in Constantinople or in Wirt- 
enberg, the Papacy showed itself patient and 
long-suffering ; excommunication was pronounced 
only when its authority had met with stern de- 
fiance, and its representatives had been refused a 
hearing, or had suffered open contumely.” 


Separations took place and went their course, 
says Archbishop Ireland, but “the Papacy re- 
mained. With it were bishops, priests and 
people who clung to the ‘rock’; and these, 
with the Papacy, constituted the Church.” He 
adds: “Once in open schism, Christians of all 
degrees, priests or bishops, are outside the 
Church, take no part in its corporate life, re- 
tain no right to invalidate its normal action. 
. Professor Briggs, by virtue of his ap- 
peal to Scripture and early tradition, is bound 
to accept all councils, however many they may 
be, that the Papacy accepts. With best will 
on its part, the Papacy cannot exempt him 
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from this obligation without annihilation of 
its own life.” 

When it comes to a question of the reforms 
in Papal administration proposed by Dr. 
Briggs, the Archbishop assumes an attitude of 
sympathy rather than of hostility. In the 
matter, for instance, of “the claims of the 
Papacy to jurisdiction in civil affairs and to 
dominion over civic governments,” to which 
Professor Briggs objects, Archbishop Ireland 
says: “To such claims, fortunately, he is not 
asked to listen. No claims of the kind are 
made; the Papacy has no right to make such 
claims, and does not dream of making them.” 
More specifically he declares: 


“If purely civil matters are in issue, the Pope has 
no right whatsoever to give directions to Catholics. 
Catholics would resent directions of this kind. I 
think, however, that the Professor will admit that 
the question changes when issues under consid- 
eration are such as to appeal to the religious con- 
science and to demand solution in the light of 
religious principles. The issue then would ap- 
pertain to the spiritual order. Who should re- 
fuse to the Chieftain of the Church the right to 
define what such principles mean, and how they 
are to be applied? The question under discussion 
in the great battle-days of the ‘Centrum’ in Ger- 
many was the inherent right of the Church to the 
appointment, according to its own rules and re- 
quirements, of its bishops and priests: was not 
this strictly a matter of religion? In France, the 
controversy turns on the question whether Church 
property shall be held under control of the hier- 
archy or under that of bodies independent of that 
control. Is not this, again, a religious question?” 


Other points raised by the Professor are 
disposed of in the same friendly spirit: 


“That Ecumenical Councils should be more fre- 


. 


quent—it is possible. Good comes from such 
gatherings, where bishops from every clime under 
the sun raise their voice to offer suggestion and 
counsel. However, in practise, it is not so easy 
a task as Professor Briggs may imagine to bring 
from their homes, ‘every three or five years,’ a 
thousand bishops, so many of them removed from 
Rome by wide expanse of continent and of ocean, 
and hold them together in one place, be it the 
largest of cities, during the weeks and months for 
mutual deliberation. 

“That the Cardinalate should be more wide- 
spread over the world; that among cardinals 
resident in Rome and forming the Pope’s imme- 
diate cabinet there might be, with advantage to 
the general Church, fewer Italians and more 
foreigners; that, conditions changing with the 
modern world, the Catholicity of the Church 
might be more emphasized than it is at present in 
its central seat of government—on this score the 
Professor is most free to think as he likes, to 
urge, as he chooses, his views upon the Papacy. 
However, he must agree with me that time is 
needed before changes from existing policies can 
be prudently made, all the more so that those 
policies are of ancient date, and had in the past, 
as they may have in the present, good reasons in 
their favor. 
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“That the Pope need not, always and ever, be 
an Italian—of course not; many popes in the past 
were not Italians. One who is not an Italian may 
in the not distant future be enthroned in the Vati- 
can. For my part, however, I do not easily see 
that, in these days of international jealousies and 
fears, such a happening would be an omen of 
greater international peace than the Church now 
enjoys. It is wisdom, perhaps, to leave things as 
they are. Nor does the Pope, ever and always, 
need to reside in Rome. The popes, for a long 
time, resided in Avignon. Yet who does not see 
that Rome, the Capital of Christendom from 
earliest ages, the city of the martyrdom of Peter 
and Paul, the central seat of Papal memories and 
glories for nineteen centuries, is the native home 
of the Papacy through the will of Providence, no 
less than through the will of the Church?” 


“Is the Papacy an obstacle to the reunion 
of Christendom?” asks Archbishop Ireland, in 
concluding. “Is there sufficient justification 
for Professor Briggs, holding, as he does, as 
he must, in loyalty to Scripture and tradition, 
to an ‘ideal Papacy,’ to remain aloof from the 
‘real Papacy’?” He replies: “There is none.” 


“The ‘real Papacy,’ in all its principles, is the 
Papacy of Scripture and tradition, the ‘ideal 
Papacy ;’ and seen in action, yesterday and to-day, 
stripped of clouds gathered over its brow by preju- 
dice and .misconception, it looms up in Christen- 
dom still the ‘ideal Papacy,’ so far as the ideal 
can be realized through human elements. 

“Whatever can be done to bring about reunion, 
the Papacy is most willing to do. It will not 
change the vital principles of its being. The Pro- 
fessor will not, on second thought, ask it to do 
this. For then it were not the Papacy, as insti- 
stuted by Christ; and the Professor, assuredly, 
covets none other. The Papacy must maintain 
that primacy means supremacy, since supremacy 
was the Lord’s appointment; it must maintain 
that the Pope cannot reduce himself to be merely 
the Executive Head of the Church, since he is 
from Christ the Supreme Ruler; it cannot in its 
councils put on the same level priests and bishops, 
however validly ordained, who persist in schism, 
though it may invite them to argument and ex- 
planation, as Leo invited the Orientals to the 
Vatican Council, as Clement VII and Paul III 
invited the Lutherans of Germany to the Triden- 
tine; it cannot repudiate as non-economical those 
councils which were held since the Greek Schism, 
of the Protestant ‘Reformation’—these councils 
were valid councils of the Church; the Church, 
afier the separation as before, lived with fulness 
of power and authority, with rights unimpaired. 
Nor is the dream, apparently the most dear to the 
Professor, to be realized—that a constitution be 
framed defining and limiting the authority of the 
Papacy, adjoining to it with independent powers 
a representative Council of Bishops to whom 
should belong all legislative functions, and an- 
other body, equally independent, that should take 
to itself judicial functions. Christ, once for all, 
gave a constitution to the Papacy—that it be 
supreme; the constitution given by Christ no 
Pope, no body of Bishops can alter. Counselors 
the Pope will gather around him; vicars and 
delegates he will have, to divide with him the 
labor of his office; but the Supreme Master, in 
last resort, he will ever remain.” 
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PITFALLS LAID FOR MINISTERS BY WOMEN 


i) HE young New York clergyman who 
has recently been deposed from the 
ministry as a result of his arrest in 

a Seventh avenue disorderly house 
while engaged in what he described as “a 
slumming expedition,” might have been saved 
from the disgrace that has overwhelmed him 
if he had taken to heart an injunction which 
appears in a late issue of The Homiletic Re- 
view: 

“Don’t go slumming alone. There are a good 
many kinds of wickedness which even a minister 
does not need to know very intimately; but if 
you ever have occasion to go to a bad house, go 
with your wife, or with one of your deacons, and 
for some other reason than curiosity.” 


This injunction appears as part of an ar- 
ticle on ““The Minister and Women,” in which 
another metropolitan clergyman (a_ well- 
known preacher who conceals his identity 
under a pseudonym) puts his fellow-clergy- 
men on their guard against certain dangers 
in connection with the religious life which 
have come within his own experience, and 
against which, as he now regrets, his seminary 
professors failed to give him warning. 

He begins the article with a story about “a 
woman of perhaps thirty-five, drest in black, 
and with a genteel and thoroly respectable ap- 
pearance,” who approached his assistant min- 
ister at the close of an evenihg service. Her 
credentials were apparently faultless, and she 
wormed herself into his confidence by telling 
an affecting story of an unhappy marriage, 
and of her determination to devote her life 
and money to the church. She turned out to 
be a forger and blackmailer, and was arrested 
by the police. 

The writer goes on to speak of other ex- 
periences of a similar character: 

“T learned how one city minister received a note 
from a woman professing to be in trouble, and 
asking for an appointment with him alone; how 
he wrote her making such an appointment, and 
the next day, leaving his study, met_a man who 
thrust the letter in his face, saying: “Here is your 
letter addressed to. a woman whose name is 
known to every one in this city as the worst char- 
acter on the street; how much will you give for 
it?” I learned of a minister who admitted to his 
study a woman with a sad story. who drew nearer 
and nearer to him in her appeal for sympathy, till 
at length she flung herself in his lap, with her 
arms about his neck, and at that moment the door 
opened, and two men asked how much he would 
give to keep this little matter quiet. I learned of 
another who had repeatedly admitted a woman 
who came with a tale of trouble, and whose de- 
meanor throughout was above reproach; but how 


in time the minister was offered a photograph of 
himself sitting in his own study chair with this 
woman in his lap. He was cool enough to ex- 
amine it carefully, and found it a clever bit of 
photographic patchwork, but access had been ob- 
tained to his study in his absence, a photograph 
had been made, and his own head, from another 
photograph, had been pasted on, and a new photo- 
graph made of the combination. It was cleverly 
done, and there was ample proof of the frequent 
visits of the woman to his study.” 


Clergymen themselves, the writer confesses, 

are sometimes guilty of acts of the gravest 
folly. In such cases the uniform defense is 
“indiscretion.” “He did not mean to do any- 
thing wrong;” people say “he was merely in- 
discreet.” Of cases of this kind the writer 
says: 
_ “I have gradually come to the conclusion that 
in most of these cases guilt would have been bet- 
ter than the indiscretion. The indiscretion was 
so flagrant that there must have been some moral 
taint, and whether it stopped a little short of the 
legal limit which might define guilt or went a 
trifle beyond it is a small matter, and for the rest 
of us it was much worse that we had to deem him 
innocent. We wasted energy in his defense, which 
might have been better spent; the world refused 
to believe that he was ‘merely’ indiscreet, and the 
church had to bear the double burden of his 
putative guilt and of his continued presence in 
the church. It would have been better, all in all, 
had he been unmistakably guilty. Then we could 
have let him go to his own place, and fumigated 
the place and let another take his bishopric. As 
it was, we sometimes had to apologize for him 
afterward for more indiscretions. So I am grow- 
ing to believe that if a man is so indiscreet as to 
give the general appearance of guilt, the differ- 
ence is hardly worth the labor of saving it. If 
there is one thing worse than proven guilt, it is 
barely defensible appearance of guilt. Wherefore, 
avoid the appearance of evil.” 


The clergyman offers this counsel in con- 
cluding: 

“It is not necessary to be a prude. It is better 
to live a free life, one that has nothing to conceal. 
It is not well for a man to hedge and trim and 
choose every word, and act as if in mortal terror 
of being misunderstood. Better is it that he live 
so pure in heart, so clean of speech, so manly, so 
obviously faithful to his own home, that no one 
should ever think of assailing his good name, and 
if any one should slander him, good men and 
women will believe his simple word and clean life 
against half the harlots in Christendom. It is this 
we must trust. Never fear blackmail and never 
pay it. Never stop to debate if you find you are 
in the presence of evil,—flee as Lot fled from 
Sodom, but flee without fear of anything save 
dallying with sin. Long before the popularity of 
Jiu-jitsu I learned, what every minister ought to 
know, how to put a disorderly man out of the 
room. But a better thing to know is how to put 
an evil thought out of the heart.” 
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A CHURCHMAN’S PLEA FOR FREE THOUGHT 


me Fan) | BEGINS to look as if a great 
‘3 m problem was raised, rather than 
settled, by the ecclesiastical court 
which deposed the Rev. Dr. Crap- 
sey, of Rochester, from his place in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal ministry last December, on 
the ground that his theological views were 
heretical. A considerable number of his fel- 
low-clergymen are known to share his opin- 
ions. Some of them have openly affirmed 
their substantial agreement with him. One 
minister, already quoted in these pages and 
described as a “pastor of important churches 
still in active service,” has declared, under the 
veil of anonymity, that he honors and ad- 
mires Dr. Crapsey, but is not scurrying to put 
himself “in the pillory beside him.” And now 
an accredited teacher and scholar in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, a professor in 
the Episcopal hing «gl School in Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Alexander V. Allen, has writ- 
ten a book* which pleads ha “freedom in the 
church,” and is felt to give the fullest moral 
support to clergymen who, like Dr. Crapsey, 
claim the right to interpret the creeds in their 
own way. The book has influential backers, 
and has been put in the hands of thousands of 
Protestant Episcopal ministers by means of a 
fund evidently contributed for this special pur- 
pose. 

The situation in the American Episcopal 
Church, says Dr. Allen, is one that calls for 
serious consideration in the interest of theol- 
ogy and of true religion. Of the “many 
issues” at stake, he writes: 

“Honesty in the recitation of the Creed is by 
no means the only question. Deeper motives lie 
beneath the present disturbance than can be meas- 
ured by the uncritical observer. No amount of 
practise in ethical theorizing qualifies for judg- 
ment on the complicated issues of religion. For 
religion constitutes a department of life by itself, 
independent of science, or ethics, or philosophy. 
There is danger that the cause of religious free- 
dom and of freedom of inquiry in theology may 
be retarded ‘indefinitely unless the emphasis be 
again placed upon freedom, the one predominant 
mcetive of the Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury which gave us the Book of Common Prayer. 
The desire for freedom, the determination to 
guard the liberty of both clergy and laitv then 
manifested was onlv another form of the demand 
of Magna Charta, ‘Libera sit ecclesia Anglicana.’ 
[Let the English church be free]. Other words 
which expressed the purpose of the Reformers 
and were often quoted were those of St. Paul, 


“FREEDOM IN THE Cuurcn. By Alexander V. G. Allen, 
Professor in the Eniscopal Theological School in Cam- 
bridge. The Macmillan Company. 


‘Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made us free;’ and the words which 
follow, ‘And be not entangled again in the yoke 
of bondage.’ Other kindred words come from 
our Lord Himself, ‘Ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free, and if the Son shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed.’ This free- 
dom is called in question when an interpretation 
is placed upon the vows of the Ordinal, foreign 
to their original intent, as if they were a business 
contract’ with a corporation in accordance with 
whose terms the clergy resign their freedom in 
Christ for certain material considerations, instead 
of a guarantee of Christian freedom, as in the 
intention of the Reformers they were meant 
to be.” 

Dr. Allen confines his argument, in the 
main, to two points. He tries to show, first, 
that at the time of the Reformation the An- 
glican Church deliberately set aside the au- 
thority of tradition, and established as the 
sole rule of faith the Holy Scriptures and the 
doctrine of the Trinity. In the second place, 
he endeavors to prove that a very misleading 
conception of the virgin birth of Christ has 
grown up within the Church, and that the 
phrase, “born of the Virgin Mary,” had ref- 
erence, in its inception, to the humanity of 
Jesus rather than to the virginity of Mary. 
In the elaboration of these two arguments Dr. 
Allen has lain the whole field of ecclesiastical 
history under contribution. His attitude is 
that of a special pleader, and his skill in the 
marshaling of facts is conceded even by those 
who are out of sympathy with his conclusions. 

The deepest significance of the Reformation, 
as Dr. Allen sees it, is that it represented a 
definite break with Catholic dogma, and a re- 
turn to “the ancient Catholic charter of free- 
dom—the doctrine of the Trinity.” This doc- 
trine, we are told, “brings freedom by the 
proclamation of the co-equality of the Son 
with the Father, since Christ therefore is 
placed above kings; and thrones must thence- 
forth retain their power by obedience to the 
will of Christ, as the Lord Christ hath com- 
manded.” Its restoration, at the time of the 
Reformation, meant liberation from outgrown 
superstitions. It meant the overthrow of Vir- 
gin worship and a new and saner emphasis on 
the person of Christ. Co-equal in importance 
with this return to the doctrine of the Trinity 
was the tendency to revert to the Bible, rather 
than to tradition or creed, as the real arbiter 
of religious faith. And “it must be remem- 
hered,” says Dr. Allen, “that in the age of the 
Reformation, while the Bible was held in love 
and reverence, yet there was also greater 
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freedom in its interpretation than in the age 
which followed. Luther’s Biblical criticism to 
a later age would appear like the destructive 
attack of modern rationalism.” In brief, the 
ruling principle of the Reformation was free- 
dom. Its tendency was to compel men to 
think for themselves, to lead them “away 
from dogmatic subtleties and refinements to 
the intellectual freedom and the larger life of 
the modern world.” 

When it comes to the question of the In- 
carnation, Dr. Allen specifically ‘declares: 
“There is no denial in this treatise of the 
Virgin-birth.” Yet the whole weight of his 
argument and intellectual influence is thrown 
on the side of what is regarded as the radical 
and subversive view of this doctrine. He 
bends all his energies to sustain the thesis 
that the creedal statement, “born of the Vir- 
gin Mary,” was coined to meet the contention 
of Docetism that the human body of Christ 
was only an illusion; so that all references to 
the birth of Christ in primitive Christian 
documents must be interpreted as if the word 
“birth” stood alone. He also emphasizes “the 
argument from silence,’ and shows what a 
comparatively slight place the Virgin-birth 
occupied in early Church doctrine. He says, 
in concluding: 


“Tt is to have been devoutly wished that the 
present controversy about the Virgin-birth had 
not arisen to disturb the peace of the Church. 

“The relief from the evils of the situation may 
be sought in two ways. (1) We may return to 
the original interpretation of the clause, ‘born of 
the Virgin Mary,’ impressing upon our minds, as 
we recite it, how it means that the Son of God 
was actually born into this world of a human 
mother. St. Paul has given the equivalent ex- 
pression ‘Born of a woman, born under the 

“And (2) there is a provision made in the 
rubric of the English book before all the creeds,— 
Apostles’, Nicene, or Athanasian,—that they be 
‘sungor said.’ In the American book the word ‘sung’ 
has been omitted, but we may think no special 
significance attaches to the omission. It was the 
opinion of Dr. Arnold of Rugby that the creeds 
should always be sung. There has never been any 
authoritative decision as to the significance of 
their liturgical use, nor is there to-day any com- 
mon understanding. If they are sung they pass 
into the rank of the great hymns, the Te Deum 
and the Gloria in Excelsis. where misunderstand- 
ings disappear. Recited in their original sense, 
in every clause, they can no longer be. They have 
been put to the test of Scripture, as Article VITT 
requires, and the clauses, ‘He descended into hell’ 
and the ‘resurrection of the flesh,’ have not stood 
the test. But as hymns expressing the faith of 
the Church of the early centuries, thev will retain 
their dignity and importance,—a revelation of the 
human soul responding to the Divine call; which 
if they become the subject of controversy and 
business contract they must lose. So long as we 
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have the Word of God containing all things neces- 
sary to salvation, the creeds are not indispensable. 
They might be omitted from the offices of the 
Church and the Christian faith not be impaired. 
But as summaries of the convictions of the 
Christian heart in past ages, as ties binding us to 
the one common Christian life and experience in 
every age, they are invaluable, the most precious 
heritage of our historical faith, altho not its com- 
plete expression.” 


Dr. Allen’s book has elicited keen interest 
and controversy in the theological world. In 
the organs of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church it is the subject of lengthy editorial 
discussion and of copious correspondence from 
the laity, as well as the clergy. The verdict 
passed upon the volume is, in the main, un- 
favorable. In a few instances it is bitterly 
hostile. The Church Standard (Philadel- 
phia) says bluntly: “The freedom which Dr. 
Allen would establish is the freedom of a 
minister to hold official station and emolu- 
ment in the Episcopal Church while denying 
her doctrine and violating his ordination 
oath.” The New York Churchman refuses to 


regard the book as a genuine Anglican inter- 
pretation of either the present or the past 
It says 


position of the Church of England. 
further: 


“While Professor Allen desires to defend the 
right of freedom in the Church, he would estab- 
lish freedom on principles inconsistent with or- 
ganic Christianity There would be no Church 
left (in the historic sense) in which to be free, 
but only a society in which the members_would 
be free to interpret the Scriptures. In fighting 
against an authority that would destroy freedom, 
he seems to be seeking a freedom that would 
destroy authority. Liberty and authority are alike 
conditions of life. Both are necessary. Without 
authority there can be no real freedom, and there 
can be no effective authority without freedom. 
Dr. Allen’s exclusive appeal to the letter of the 
Scriptures has not in the past produced the free- 
dom for which he contends. The argument of 
Professor Allen’s book tends in one direction 
alone. It uses an interpretation of Church history 
that is not unfamiliar, but in Dr. Allen’s hands 
it does not seem to have gained either in strength 
or in effectiveness.” 


The Living Church (Milwaukee) com- 
ments in the same spirt. ‘The book,” it says, 
“is a brilliant advocate’s plea, and that is all. 
It happens that the advocate is very learned, 
but he is still an advocate. His presupposi- 
tions, we might almost say his prejudices, 
have been too strong for him.” The same 
paper adds: 

“The assumption which underlies so many 
books like Dr. Allen’s, that scholarship and a faith 
in traditional Christianity are incompatible, is 
one that appears to be growing, especially among 
people who cannot read for themselves. But the 

existence of such men as Zahn in Germany and 
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Sanday in England with others, is sufficient dis- 
proof of such assumptions. We cannot but think 
that the science of theology can never be advanced 
by casting overboard what the past has learned, or 
by every man starting a new system for himself 
ab initio, however attractive this may be to the 
modern craze for originality in thought. It ap- 
pears to us that the science of theology must pro- 
ceed on the same lines as every other science. 
“And remembering always that the burden of 
proof is upon people with original discoveries in 
theology, there is and there should be ‘freedom in 
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the Church’ for legitimate speculation where the 
Church has not spoken. But there is also a ‘con- 
tinuity of Christian thought’ which has to be 
reckoned with. And it is not only this continuity 
of Christian thought, but it is the legitimate free- 
dom in the Church which must ultimately be 
destroyed if this spirit of restless individualism 
is to dominate theologians. The creeds of the 
Church are not fetters riveted upon scholarship; 
they are rather, as Mr. Chesterton wittily re- 
marks, ‘The protection of the laity against the 
wicked, restless theologians.’ ” 





MAX STIRNER’S ANARCHIS 


Ga). years ago, a book entitled 
“Der Einzige und sein Eigentum” 
s (generally translated “The Indi- 
vidual and his Property”) was pub- 
lished in Berlin. It has been described as “the 
most revolutionary book ever written,” and 
its author, Max Stirner, was perhaps the 
leading intellectual precursor of modern phil- 
osophical anarchism. When he died, in 1856, 
in comparative poverty and obscurity, his 
theories had made but little headway; but 
during the years that have passed since then 
both book and author have commanded in- 
creasing study and respect. It begins to look 
as if Max Stirner might yet take rank with 
the great philosophic thinkers of the nineteenth 
century. He exerted profound influence over 
Nietzsche, and, in the opinion of no less an 
authority than Eduard von Hartmann, his 
work surpasses that of Nietzsche “by a thou- 
sand cubits.” “Der Einzige” has been trans- 
lated into French, Spanish, Russian and Ital- 
ian; and critical studies popularizing its argu- 
ments have appeared in almost all the Euro- 
pean countries. George Brandes, a critic of 
rare discernment, is one of Stirner’s inter- 
preters, and John Henry Mackay, the Ger- 
man poet, has written his biography. On 
Mackay’s initiative a suitable stone has been 
placed above Stirner’s grave in Berlin, and a 
memorial tablet upon the house in which he 
died; and this spring another tablet is to be 
set upon the house in Bayreuth where he was 
born in 1806. 

An English translation* of “Der Einzige,” 
which has just appeared in New York under 
the title, “The Ego and His Own,” makes 
Stirner’s gospel accessible for the first time 
to American and English-speaking readers. 
He is difficult to read, and his oddities of com- 
position and terminology often tend to ob- 


*Tur Eco anp His Own. By Max Stirner. Translated 
from the German by Steven T. Byington, with an In- 
troduction by J. L. Walker. Benj. R. Tucker, New York. 
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scure his meaning. 
disconcerting,” one 


“There is nothing more 
of his French commenta- 
tors has confessed, “than the first approach to 
this strange work. Stirner does not con- 
descend to inform us as to the architecture of 
his edifice, or furnish us the slightest guiding 
thread. The apparent divisions of 
the book are few and misleading. The repeti- 
tions are innumerable. At first one seems to 
be confronted with a collection of essays 
strung together, with a throng of aphorisms. 
: But, if you read this book several 
times; if, after having penetrated the intimacy 
of each of its parts, you then traverse it as a 
whole—gradually the fragments weld them- 
selves together, and Stirner’s thought is re- 
vealed in all its unity, force, and depth.” 

There are many points of similarity between 
the philosophies of Stirner and of Nietzsche. 
Both might take as their creed the ringing lines 
of Swinburne: 


Honor to man in the highest! 
For man is the master of things. 


But while Nietzsche speaks with the inspired 
accents of a poet, Stirner writes as a philosoph- 
ical partizan. The former fires the imagina- 
tion with an essentially aristocratic vision of 
the “Superman”; the latter proclaims that 
each individual man is supreme and perfect in 
himself. Against the opening words of his 
first chapter, Stirner sets two mottoes, one 
from Feuerbach, that “man is to man the su- 
preme being”; the other from Bruno Bauer, 
that “man has just been discovered.” He adds 
the comment: “Then let us take a more careful 
look at this supreme being and this new dis- 
covery.” 

With a confidence worthy of Carlyle, who 
once declared that there were twenty-seven 
million people in England, “mostly fools,” 
Stirner says that when he looks out on the 
modern world he can only regard the majority 
of men as “veritable fools, fools in a mad- 
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house.” He means that we do not know how 
to think, how to be ourselves. We take our 
lives and opinions as they are handed to us; 
we believe in “spooks” of all kinds; we have 
“wheels in our heads;” we are all slaves of 
fixed ideas. It is “fixed ideas” that especially 
excite Stirner’s wrath, and by this term he 
means ideas of God, marriage, the state, of 
law, duty, morality. Humanity will only be- 
gin to live, he avers, when it gets rid of all 
fixed ideas. 

The trouble with all of us to-day, he as- 
serts, is that we think in crowds, and that 
our knowledge is alien to us. To follow his 
argument: 


“God. immortality, freedom, humanity, etc., are 
drilled into us from childhood, as thoughts and 
feelings which move our inner being more or less 
strongly, either ruling us without our knowing it, 
or sometimes in richer natures manifesting them- 
selves in systems and works of art; but are al- 
ways not aroused but imparted feelings, because 
we must believe in them and cling to them. . 
Who is there that has never, more or less con- 
sciously, noticed that our whole education is cal- 
culated to produce feelings in us, i.e., impart them 
to us instead of leaving their production to our- 
selves however they may turn out? If we hear 
the name of God, we are to feel veneration; if 
we hear that of the prince’s majesty, it is to be 
received with reverence, deference, submission; if 
we hear that of morality, we are to think that we 
hear something inviolable; if we hear of the Evil 
One or evil ones, we are to shudder, etc. The 
intention is directed to these feclings, and he who, 
e.g.. should hear with pleasure the deeds of the 
‘bad’ would have to be ‘taught what’s what’ with 
the rod of discipline. Thus stuffed with imparted 
feelings, we appear before the bar of majority and 
are ‘pronounced of age.’ Our equipment consists 
of ‘elevating feelings, lofty thoughts, inspiring 
maxims, eternal principles,’ etc. The young are 
of age when they twitter like the old; they are 
driven through school to learn the old song, and, 
when they have this by heart, they are declared 
of age. 

“We must not feel at every thing and every 
name that comes before us what we could and 
would like to feel thereat; ¢.g., at the name of 
God we must think of nothing laughable, feel 
nothing disrespectful, it being prescribed and im- 
parted to us what and how we are to feel and 
think at mention of that name. 

“That is the meaning of the care of souls,—that 
my soul or my mind be tuned as others think 
right, not as I myself would like it. How much 
trouble does it not cost one finally to secure to 
one’s self a feeling of one’s own at the mention 
of at least this or that name, and to Jaugh in the 
face of many who expect from us a holy face and 
a composed expression at their speeches. What 
is imparted is alien to us, is not our own, and 
therefore is ‘sacred,’ and it is hard work to lay 
aside the ‘sacred dread of it.’” 


In the terminology of Stirner’s subversive 


gospel, “everything sacred is a tie, a fetter.” 
According to his view of life, all progress 


consists in the breaking of previously accepted 
laws. “The history of the world,” he says, 
“shows that no tie has yet remained unrent, 
that man tirelessly defends himself against 
ties of every sort.” And so he adjures the 
youth of his age, and of every age, to become 
rebels, to “practise refractoriness, yes, com- 
plete disobedience.” Such adjuration, he is 
aware, is likely to fall, for the most part, on 
deaf ears. 


“One needs only admonish you of yourselves to 
bring you to despair at once. ‘What am I?’ each 
of you asks himself. An abyss of lawless and 
unregulated impulses, desires, wishes, passions, a 
chaos without light or guiding star! How am I 
to obtain a correct answer if, without regard to 
God’s commandments or to the duties which 
morality prescribes, without regard to the voice 
of reason, which in the course of history, after 
bitter experiences, has exalted the best and most 
reasonable thing into law, I simply appeal to my- 
self? My passion would advise me to do the 
most senseless thing possible. Thus each deems 
himself the—devil; for if, so far as he is uncon- 
cerned about religion, etc., he only deemed him- 
self a beast, he would easily find that the beast, 
which does follow only its impulse (as it were, its 
advice), does not advise and impel itself to do 
the ‘most senseless’ things, but takes very correct 
steps. But the habit of the religious way of think- 
ing has biased our mind so grievously that we 
are—terrified at ourselves in our nakedness and 
naturalness; it has degraded us so that we deem 
ourselves depraved by nature, born devils. Of 
course, it comes into your head at once that your 
calling requires you to do the ‘good,’ the moral, 
the right. Now, if you ask yourselves what is to 
be done, how can the right voice sound forth from 
you, the voice which points the way of the good, 
the right, the true, etc.? What concord have God 
and Belial ? 

“But what would you think if one answered 
you by saying: ‘That one is to listen to God, con- 
science, duties, laws, etc., is flim-flam with which 
people have stuffed your head and heart and made 
you crazy’? And if he asked you how it is that 
you know so surely that the voice of nature is a 
seducer? And if he even demanded of you to 
turn the thing about and actually to deem the 
voice of God and conscience to be the devil’s 
work? There are such graceless men; how will 
you settle them? You cannot appeal to your par- 
sons, parents, and good men, for precisely these 
are designated by them as your seducers, as the 
true seducers and corrupters of youth, who busily 
sow broadcast the tares of self-contempt and rev- 
erence to God, who fill Young hearts with mud 
and young heads with stupidity.” 


The real gist of Stirner’s argument is al- 
ready apparent. His logic can have but one 
eventuation. He challenges men everywhere 
simply—to be themselves. “I recognize no 
other source of right,” he says, “than me.” 
He continues: “If religion has set up the prop- 
osition that we are sinners altogether, I set 
over against it the other: we are perfect alto- 
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gether! For we are every moment all that 
we can be; and we never need be more.” 

From this it follows that there is no abso- 
lute standard of right or wrong. What is 
right for one man may be wrong for another, 
and vice versa. Moreover: 


“A man is ‘called’ to nothing, and has no ‘call- 
ing,’ no ‘destiny,’ as little as a plant or a beast has 
a ‘calling.’ The flower does not follow the calling 
to complete itself, but it spends all its forces to 
enjoy and consume the world as well as it can,— 
i.€., it sucks in as much of the juices of the earth, 
as much air of the ether, as much light of the sun, 
as it can get and lodge. The bird lives up to no 
calling, but it uses its forces as much as is prac- 
ticable; it catches beetles and sings to its heart’s 
delight. But the forces of the flower and the bird 
are slight in comparison to those of a man, and a 
man who applies his forces will affect the world 
much more powerfully than flower and beast. A 
calling he has not, but he has forces that manifest 
themselves where they are because their being 
consists solely in their manifestation, and are as 
little able to abide inactive as life, which, if it 
‘stood still’ only a second, would no longer be 
life. Now, one might call out to the man, ‘use 
your force.’ Yet to this imperative would be 
given the meaning that it was man’s task to use 
his force. It is not so. Rather, each one really 
uses his force without first looking upon this as 
his calling: at all times every one uses as much 
force as he possesses. One does say of a beaten 
man that he ought to have exerted his force 
more; but one forgets that, if in the moment of 
succumbing he had had the force to exert his 
forces (e.g., bodily forces), he would not have 
failed to do it: even if it was only the discour- 
agement of a minute, this was yet a—destitution 
of force, a minute long. Forces may assuredly be 
sharpened and redoubled, especially by hostile re- 
sistance or friendly assistance; but where one 
misses their application one may be sure of their 
absence, too. One can strike fire out of a stone, 
but without the blow none comes out; in like 
manner a man, too, needs ‘impact.’ 

“Now, for this reason that forces always of 
themselves show themselves operative, the com- 
mand to use them would be superfluous and sense- 
less. To use his forces is not man’s calling and 
task, but is his act, real and extant at all times.” 


The argument that the world will “go to 
the dogs” in the moment that each man does 
as seems best in his own eyes, is met, in part, 
in Stirner’s apostrophe to youth, already 
quoted. He returns to the point again and 
again. To those who exclaim, “Society will 
fall to pieces!” he replies: Men will seek one 
another as long as they need one another. 
“But surely one cannot put a rascal and an 
honest man on the same level!” To this 
Stirner makes answer: 

“No human being does that oftener than you 
judges of morals; yes, still more than that, you 
imprison as a criminal an honest man who speaks 
openly against the existing constitution, against 


the hallowed institutions, etc, and you entrust 
portfolios and still more important things to a 


crafty rascal. So in praxi you have nothing to 
reproach me with. ‘But in theory!’ Now there 
I do put both on the same level, as two opposite 


“poles,—to wit, both on the level of the moral law. 


Both have meaning only in the ‘moral’ world, just 
as in the pre-Christian time a Jew who kept the 
law and one who broke it had meaning and sig- 
nificance only in respect to the Jewish law; before 
Jesus Christ, on the contrary, the Pharisee was 
no more than the ‘sinner and publican.’ So before 
self-ownership the moral Pharisee amounts to as 
much as the immoral sinner.” 


Carrying this startling argument still fur- 
ther, Stirner brands the philanthropists of to- 
day as “the real tormentors of humanity.” He 
cries: 


“Get away from me with your ‘philanthropy 
Creep in, you philanthropist, into the jdens of 
vice,’ linger awhile in the throng of the great city: 
will you not everywhere find sin, and sin, and 
again sin? Will you not wail over corrupt hu- 
manity, not lament at the monstrous egoism ? 
Will you see a rich man without finding him piti- 
less and ‘egoistic’? Perhaps you already call 
yourself an atheist, but you remain true to the 
Christian feeling that a camel will sooner go 
through a needle’s eye than a rich man not be an 
‘un-man.’ How many, do you see anyhow that 
you would not throw into the ‘egoistic mass’? 
What, therefore, has your philanthropy [love of 
man] found? Nothing but unlovable men! And 
where do they all come from? From you, from 
your philanthropy! You brought the sinner with 
you in your head, therefore you found him, there- 
fore you inserted him everywhere. Do not call 
men sinners, and they are not: you alone are the 
creator of sinners; you, who fancy that you love 
men, aré the very one to throw them into the 
mire of sin, the very one to divide them into 
vicious and virtuous, into men and un-men, the 
very one to befoul them with the slaver of your 
possessedness; for you love not men, but man. 
But I tell you, you have never seen a sinner, you 
have only—dreamed of him.” 


| 


“IT want to be all and have all that I can 
be and have.” This, says Stirner, is the in- 
evitable basis of conduct. To this we must 
all come sooner or later. He adds: 


“Whether others are and have anything similar, 
what do I care? The equal, the same, they can 
neither be nor have. I cause no detriment to 
them, as I cause no detriment to the rock by 
being ‘ahead of it’ in having motion. If they 
could have it, they would have it. 

“To cause other men no detriment is the point 
of the demand to possess no prerogative; to re- 
nounce all ‘being ahead,’ the strictest theory of 
renunciation. One is not to count himself as ‘any- 
thing especial,’ such as, e.g., a Jew or a Christian. 
Weil, I do not count myself as anything especial, 
but as unique. Doubtless I have similarity with 
others; yet that holds good only for comparison 
or reflection; in fact, I am incomparable, unique. 
My flesh is not their flesh, my mind is not their 
mind. If you bring them under the generalities 
‘flesh, mind,’ those are your thoughts, which have 
nothing to do with my flesh, my mind, and can 
least of all issue a ‘call’ to mine. 

“I do not want to recognize or respect in you 
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anything, neither the proprietor nor the raga- 
muffin, nor even the man, but to use you. In salt 
I find that it makes food palatable to me, there- 
fore I dissolve it; in the fish I recognize an ali- 
ment, therefore I eat it; in you I discover the 
gift of making my life agreeable, therefore I 
choose you as a companion. Or, in salt I study 
crystallization, in the fish animality, in you men, 
etc. But to me you are only what you are for 
me,—to wit, my object; and because my object, 
therefore my property.” 

The question arises finally: What is truth? 
With relentless logic, Stirner replies: “As 
long as you believe in the truth you do not 
believe in yourself, and are a—servant, a— 
religious man (that is, a bound man). You 
alone are the truth, or, rather, you are more 
than the truth, which is nothing at all before 
you.” He says, in concluding: 

“The truth is dead, a letter, a word, a material 
that I can use up. All truth by itself is dead, a 
corpse; it is alive only in the same way as my 
lungs are alive,—to wit, in the measure of my own 
vitality. Truths are material, like vegetables and 
weeds; as to whether vegetable or weed, the de- 
cision lies in me. 

“Objects are to me only material that I use up. 
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Wherever I put my hand I grasp a truth, which I 
trim for myself. The truth is certain to me, and 
I do not need to long after it. To do the truth a 
service is in no case my intent; it is to me only 
a nourishment for my thinking head, as potatoes 
are for my digesting stomach, or as a friend is 
for my social heart. As long as I have the humor 
and force for thinking, every truth serves me 
only for me to work it up according to my powers. 
As reality or worldliness is ‘vain and a thing of 
naught’ for Christians, so is the truth for me. It 
exists exactly as much as the things of this world 
go on existing altho the Christian has proved their 
nothingness; but it is vain, because it has its 
value not in itself but in me. Of itself it is value- 
less. The truth is a—creature. 

“As you produce innumerable things by your 
activity, yes, shape the earth’s surface anew and 
set up works of men everywhere, so too you may 
still ascertain numberless truths by your thinking, 
and we will gladly take delight in them. Never- 
theless, as I do not please to hand myself over to 
serve your newly discovered machines mechan- 
ically, but only help to set them running for my 
benefit, so, too, I will only use your truths, with- 
out letting myself be used for their demands. 

“All truths beneath me are to my liking; a 
truth above me, a truth that I should have to 
direct myself by, I am not acquainted with. For 
me there is no truth, for nothing is more than I!” 





SOME AIDS TO THE PROPER GRILLING OF SINNERS 


m (HE supreme task of the hour,” 
fax| SayS Prof. Edward Alsworth 
ie Ross, of the University of 
a Nebraska, “is to get together and 
build a rampart of moral standard, statute, in- 
spection and publicity, to check the onslaught 
of internal enemies.” According to the view 
of this stimulating ethical teacher, the Ameri- 
can people is at present in the position of a 
man with dulled knife and broken cudgel who 
finds himself in the midst of an ever-growing 
. circle of wolves. “The old regulative sys- 
tem,” we are reminded, “is falling to pieces. 
Few of the strong and ambitious have any 
longer the fear of God before their eyes. Hell 
is looked upon as a bogie for children. The 
gospel ideals are thought unscientific. Upon 
the practise of new sins there is no longer a 
curb, unless it be public censure.” So the 
questions arise: Can there be fashioned out of 
popular sentiment some sort of buckler for 
society? Can our: loathing of rascals be 
wrought up into a kind of unembodied gov- 
ernment, able to restrain the men that deri- 
sively snap their fingers at the agents of the 
law? Professor Ross is inclined to answer 
both of these questions in the affirmative. 
That the public scorn really bites into 
wrongdoers of the modern type, he says, may 


be read in the fate of “the insurance thieves.” 
They were “self-made Americans, country- 
bred, genial, sensitive, uncarapaced by pride 
of caste,” and they cared so much what peo- 
ple thought of them that they fled to exile and 
the grave from the vitriol spray of censure. 
“If only we can bring it to bear,” comments 
Professor Ross, “the respect or scorn of the 
many is still an immense asset of society in 
its struggle with sinners.” He continues (Af- 
lantic Monthly, April) : 

“The community need feel no qualm when lash- 
ing the sinner. We are bidden to forgive our 
enemies, but not the enemies of our society, our 
posterity. For society to ‘resist not evil’ would 
be folly, because for most of us society’s attitude 
fixes the guiding ideas of right and wrong. Any 
outrage we can practise with impunity comes 
finally to be looked upon as matter of course. To 
the aggressor, the non-resisting commun ity practi- 
cally says, “Trample me, please. Thanks!’ Thus 
it becomes a partner in his misdeeds. The public 
that turns the other cheek tempts a man to fresh 
sinning. It makes itself an accomplice in the un- 
doing of a soul. It is the indulgent parent spoil- 
ing the child. It is, therefore, our sacred duty, 
not lazily to condone, but vigorously to pursue 
and castigate the sinner. It is sad, but true, that 
the community is prompter to correct the wife- 
beater than the rebater or the dummy director. 
Such indifference to the soul’s health of eminent 
citizens is deplorable.” 


Carrying the argument one step further, 
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Professor Ross takes the position that a 
healthy moral consciousness can be developed 
in our community-life only by the renuncia- 
tion of “certain false notions which now 
hinder the proper grilling of sinners.” The 
first of these notions which he asks us to 
abandon is “the fallacy that sinners should be 
chastised only by their betters.” He writes: 


“What if the critics are no better than they 
should be? Sinners are scourged, not to pro- 
claim their moral inferiority, but to fortify people 
against temptation. May not a weak man, un- 
tempted, prop a stronger man who i is under temp- 
tation? Opportunity puts one’s baser self in the 
saddle; whereas the comment of the disinterested 
spectator utters his better self. If the baser self 
of the tempted man could not profit by the rebuke 
of a public made up of men no better than he is, 
many of us would go blind. 

“Slow, indeed, would be moral uplift if the 
public allowed itself to be silenced by the tu 
quoque of the malefactor. Of course it would be 
inspiring to be charmed on from height to height 
by the voices of seers and the example of heroes. 
But Isaiahs and Savonarolas are rare; and cer- 
tain practises must be outlawed at once if we are 
not to rot down together.” 


The second “error” against which Professor 
Ross protests is the idea that “society’s cas- 
tigation of the sinner is merely the assertion 
of the self-interest of the many.” Men are 
sometimes represented as acting only from 
self-interest. The gas magnate claims the 
right to defy municipal regulations, on the 
ground that they express only the self-inter- 
est of gas consumers; and the money-maker 
tries to undermine the inconvenient law 
which, according to his way of thinking, em- 
bodies nothing but the will of the stronger or 
bigger class bent on oppressing the weaker 
or fewer. “Now, this,” declares Professor 
Ross, “is moral gangrene, so deadly that no 
one with the infection ought to have place or 
influence in society.” He goes on to say: 


“The truth is, law is shot through and through 
with conscience. The uprising against rebating, 
or monopoly, or fiduciary sin, registers, not the 
self-interest of the many, but the general sense of 
right. To be sure, an agitation against company 
stores, or the two-faced practices of directors, 
may start as the ‘We won’t stand it’ of a victim- 
ized class; but when it solicits general support it 
takes the form ‘These things are wrong,’ and it 
can triumph only when it chimes with the com- 
mon conscience. In the case of child labor, night 
work for women, crimping and peonage, the oppo- 
sition springs up among onlookers rather than 
among victims, and is chivalric from the begin- 
ning. The fact is, the driving force of the great 
sunward movement now on is moral indignation. 
Not one of the attempts to shackle the newer 
stripe of depredators lends itself to interpretation 
in terms a self-interest. In every instance the 
slogan has been, not ‘Protect yourselves,’ but ‘Put 
down iniquity!’ ” 


Professor Ross next transfers his attention 
to what he calls “the delusion that the non- 
conformist is the real peril to society.” The 
trouble here, he thinks, lies in the fact that 
we emphasize the wrong values, and let the 
great sinners escape scot-free, while we casti- 
gate the small sinners and the people who are 
not sinners at all. To illustrate: 

“At a moment when the supremacy of law 
trembles in the balance, when our leading rail- 
road magnate complains that it is not easy to 
carry on a railroad business, ‘if you always have 
to turn to the legal department and find whether 
you may or may not,’ how bootless seem agitations 
to put ‘God’ into the constitution, to enforce 
strict Sabbath observance, to break up secret so- 
cieties, or to banish negroes to the Jim Crow 
car! These fatuous crusades against Gorky and 
Madame Andrieva, against ‘Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession,’ against ‘anarchist’ immigrants, against the 
Mormons, undraped statuary, or the ‘un-American’ 
labor union, or the foreigner’s Sunday beer, recall 
to mind the monks of Constantinople wrangling 
over the nature of the Trinity while the Turks 
were forcing the gates!” 

Finally, Professor Ross attacks “the false 
doctrine that the repression of the vicious is 
more important than the repression of sin- 
ners,” defining vice as practises that harm 
one’s self and sin as conduct that harms an- 
other. He writes on this point: 

“The effort we expend on persons who go 
astray with their eyes open is mostly wasted. 
Usually they cannot be saved, nor are they worth 
saving. Certainly let vice be made odious. But 
when the public exerts itself to stamp out drink- 
ing and the social evil, it slackens its war on sin, 
and, moreover, it simply forestalls natural process. 
Nature limits at last the spread of vice, and the 
sooner those of congenitally weak will and base 
impulses eliminate themselves, the better for the 
race. 

“Sin, on the contrary, is not self-limiting. If a 
ring is to be put in the snout of the greedy strong, 
only organized society can do it. In every new 
helpful relation the germ of sin lurks, and will 
create there a pus center if social antisepsis be 
lacking. Then how tragic a figure is a victim of 
sin! To perish of diseased meat to make a 
packer’s dividend is sadder than to perish through 
one’s own thirst for whisky. The invalid bled by 
the medical fakirs is more to be pitied than the 
‘sucker’ fleeced in the pool-room. For the man 
who is the prey of the vile inclinations of others 
surely has a better claim on us than the man who 
is the prey of his own evil inclinations.” 


Let us never forget, says Professor Ross, in 
concluding, that “the master-iniquities of our 
time are connected with money-making,” and 
that “child-drivers, monopoly-builders and 
crooked financiers have no fear of men whose 
thought is run in the molds of their grand- 
fathers.” He adds: “If you want a David- 
and-Goliath fight you must attack the powers 
that prey, not on the vices of the lax, but on 
the necessities of the decent.” 
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PAUL BEFORE THE JUDGMENT SEAT OF CRITICISM 


6. -O BIBLICAL character is at pres- 
#4 ent the object of such derogatory 
eA criticism on the part of advanced 
ee theologians as is the great apostle 
of the Gentiles. “Away from Paul and back 
to Christ!” has become the battle-cry of one 
section of the “higher critics’ of Germany, 
and finds an echo in many other countries. 
Dr. Julius Koegel, a German _ theological 
writer who defines and analyzes the whole 
anti-Pauline movement in that vigorous con- 
servative church journal, Die Reformation, of 
Berlin, lays special stress on the efforts made 
by radical thinkers to show that Paul was a 
man of diseased mind, suffering from epilepsy. 
This attitude finds expression even in the Ger- 
man fiction of the day, and is strongly re- 
flected in the famous “Hilligenlie” of Pastor 
Frenssen. In that novel occurs the passage: 


“Paul was a man who was diseased through 
and through, notwithstanding his great learning 
and high culture. He himself reveals this fact in 
many places in his epistles; he was nervous, and 
tormented by mental anxieties and perplexities 
which made life for him a constant source of 
misery and a kind of living death. From time 
to time his epileptic attacks assumed such propor- 
tions that in the unconscious state that resulted 
he saw wonderful heavenly visions and had 
ecstatic hallucinations.” 


By many theologians this is accepted as a 
true portrayal of the temperament of Paul. 
We are asked to believe that his abnormal 
psychology was responsible for his “pessimis- 
tic” view of the sins and frailties of mankind. 
He felt that men must be “saved” by some- 
thing outside of themselves, and he found 
what he sought in the death of Jesus, to which 
he assigned a power which Jesus Himself 
had never thought of. In describing what Paul 
as a theologian has added to the original 
teachings of Christ, Professor Wrede, of 
Breslau, says: 


“The whole matter is summed up in the one 
statement that Paul made Christianity a religion 
intended to redeem and save mankind. He found 
this saving power not within man, but outside of 
him, in the divine redemption plan, which once 
for all provided salvation for mankind. In other 
words: the novelty of Paul’s teachings is to be 
found in the fact that he makes the whole history 
of the relation of God to man a history of re- 
demption. His great innovation lies in his making 
the redemptive acts—the incarnation, the death 
and the resurrection of Jesus—the foundation of 
the Christian religion.” 


In the light of such reasoning Paul be- 


comes the founder of Christianity in the 
form in which it has been accepted by the 
Church ever since the Apostolic era. On ac- 
count of his subjective mental condition, it is 
contended, he engrafted upon the primitive 
gospel a new Christology and an Atonement 
theory that was not, in the true sense, Chris- 
tian, but grew out of his exaggerated notion 
of human depravity. It is not claimed that 
Paul intentionally perverted the gospel of 
Jesus. Rather the gospel itself is represented 
as a development influenced by the personality 
of the apostle, and to a certain extent the 
result of the general religious thought of the 
age. But Paul, according to the “new the- 
ology,” was mentally unbalanced; he was 
ecstatic and hysterical, and these characteris- 
tics appear in the body of doctrine which he 
committed to the church. The cry, “Back to 
Jesus” is interpreted as meaning: Removal 
from the doctrinal body of the church’s belief 
of all the teachings and dogmas which, ac- 
cording to critical opinion, were not promul- 
gated by the “historical Christ” of the Synop- 
tic gospels. 

Dr. Koegel meets this position in a lengthy 
article in Die Reformation. He says in sub- 
stance: 


1. Paul himself is certainly not in the slightest 
degree conscious of any discrepancy between his 
teachings and those of the Master. On the con- 
trary, he is most outspoken in declaring that he 
teaches only that which has been delivered unto 
him. Neither does he pretend to supplement or 
complement the original gospel. Rather he pro- 
nounces his anathema on any who would change 
even an iota in the gospel as it has been delivered 
to us. He constantly appeals to Christ and His 
teachings, and at most recognizes in his own 
doctrine a commentary on the gospel which 
Christ Himself had lived and taught. 

2. The only way in which criticism can 
create an impassable chasm between Jesus and 
Paul is by an absolutely subjective handling of 
the gospels. Even tho, for the sake of argument, we 
put aside the Johannine Christology of the fourth 
gospel, the fact remains that the Synoptic gospels, 
if allowed to convey their own clear meaning, 
make it evident that the purpose of Christ’s com- 
ing into the world was the redemption of man- 
kind through His death. A fair interpretation of 
the Synoptic gospels shows that the historical 
facts therein described constitute the basis of 
Paul’s theology, which is at most only an elabora- 
tion of what Christ Himself teaches and says. It 
is only by arbitrary removal of many of the most 
important passages from the Synoptic gospels that 
it is possible to make the original gospel of Christ 
essentially different in substance from that which 
Paul taught and which the church has accepted 
through all the centuries. 





Music and 


the Drama 


THE MAN OF THE HOUR—GEORGE BROADHURST’S 
DRAMATIZATION OF GRAFT 


foe LE Man of the Hour” is a play of 
etme the hour. The time is the present, 
the place any large city in Amer- 
Z ica, and recent political happen- 
ings in New York have evidently furnished 
the plot. Several characters closely resem- 
ble men prominent in this city, such as Mayor 
McClellan and the present leader of Tam- 
many Hall. While these are slightly dis- 
guised, Phelan, district leader and former 
chief of police, avowedly “touches on and ap- 
pertains to” Devery, that racy Irishman who 
has become a traditional figure in American 
politics. It is claimed for “The Man of the 
Hour,” from which, by courtesy of Mr. W. 
Brady, the following excerpts are taken, 
that it has not met with a single ad- 
verse criticism, but leaped into immediate 
favor. It undoubtedly possesses elements of 
strength and sincerity characteristic of good 
melodrama. The same may be said for Mr. 
Broadhurst’s other play, “The Mills of the 
Gods,” now running in this city. 

The first act introduces us to Charles Wain- 
wright, an unscrupulous financier, and Scott 
G. Gibbs, a prospective betrothed of his 
niece, Dallas Wainwright. Both men are of 
the same moral caliber, and hold that a man 
is entitled to all he can get within the letter 
of the law. Wainwright is about sixty. He 
is unmarried, the making of money having 
completely absorbed his time and attention. 
Even in his summer home, where the scene is 
laid, he has a private wire keeping him in 
touch with the Stock Exchange. He is crafty, 
cautious, treacherous and merciless, but dis- 
likes to fight in the open. “A lion,” he says, 
“would hunt much more successfully if he 
did not roar so loudly.” Gibbs is a man of 
thirty or thirty-five, irreproachably attired. 
He is a shrewd broker and a heavy and des- 
perate speculator. There is also present 
Thompson, Wainwright’s secretary, a man of 
about twenty-six, ostensibly softspoken, unof- 
fensive, painstaking and deferential. This 
manner, however, is assumed, and underneath 
his servile attitude appears an occasional nar- 
rowing of the eyes, a dogged settine of the 
jaw and a quiet watchfulness. Wainwright, 
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having tried him time and time again, trusts 
him implicitly. He would be very careful if 
he knew that Thompson’s real name is Gar- 
rison, and that he is the son of a man to whom 
he had wilfully given false financial advice, 
and who had in consequence been driven to 
suicide. There also appear on the premises 
Perry, Wainwright’s nephew and the brother 
of Dallas, Judge Newman, protégé of Wain- 
wright’s, and Bennett, the hero of the play, 
a good-looking, prepossessing man of thirty. 
He comes of fighting stock, but his father, a 
former general in the civil war, who after- 
wards went into business, had left him a for- 
tune, and the thought of work for work’s sake 
has never seemingly entered his head. He 
idolizes his mother and the memory of his 
father. The mother is a woman of distinc- 
tion and refinement. While not old-fashioned 
or somber-minded, the romance of her life 
died with her husband and she lives now only 
for her boy. The latter is in love with Dallas. 
A false rumor of Gibb’s betrothal to the girl 
secretly given out by the broker determines 
Bennett to ask for her hand. She tells him 
that her heart is free, but that so far, he hav- 
ing been satisfied with being only his father’s 
son, cannot command ker respect. He prom- 
ises her to change his ways and to inaugurate 
a life of action. The chance is offered him 
only a few minutes later. Wainwright, it ap- 
pears, has a great plan to apply for a per- 
petual franchise for the Borough Street Rail- 
way. He owns a rival line, and has been 
secretly at work buying up the stock of the 
former. To accomplish his aim, he has asso- 
ciated himself with Gibbs, and then proceeds 
to make a deal with Richard Horigan, city 
boss. Horigan is a man of thirty-five, pos- 
sessed of great physical strength and bulldog 
tenacity. He is essentially a fighting man, giv- 
ing no quarter and asking none. The only 
district leader whom he has not been able to 
whip into line is Bill Devery’s counterpart— 
Phelan. Wainwright has invited both, so as 
to bring about a reconciliation, and thus to 
control a two-thirds majority of the alder- 
men. Phelan enters before the arrival of 
the boss, of whose coming he has not been 
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informed, and the following conversation 


takes place: 


Phelan: Howdy! 

Wainwright: Alderman (they shake hands), 
let me introduce Mr. Gibbs. This is Alderman 
Phelan. 

Phelan: Of the Eighth—the only man who ran 
independent last election and carried his ward. 

Gibbs: Glad to meet you, Alderman. 

Phelan: Same to you. 

Wainwright: Were you on time? 

helan: About fifteen minutes behind, that’s 
all. (Wainwright looks at watch.) 

Wainwright: So you were. It’s later than I 
thought. 

Phelan (to Wainwright): Say, Horigan thinks 
he can down me next Fall. Nothin’ to it. Til 
bury his man so deep, a steam-shovel couldn’t 
dig him out. 

Wainwright: Confident, aren’t you? 

Phelan: Why not? There ain’t a voter in the 
Ward—Dago, Greek, or White—that I -can’t call 
by his first name and tell him how many children 
he has. I’ve got my people right where I want 
’em. Horigan! Wait, that’s all! 

Wainwright: Why don’t you and Horigan bury 
the hatchet ? 

Phelan: The only time I ever bury any hatchet 
with Dick Horigan his head’ll go with it. 

Gibbs: Is it wise to fight so strong a man? 

Phelan: It’s all right for me, because he’s got 
to come into my territory to whip me! Besides, 
I’d be lonesome if I didn’t have a fight on hand. 
I’m the original red rag to the bull of trouble, 
and I like it. 

Wainwright: I want you and Horigan to be 
friends. 

Phelan: Mm! Mm! 

_ Wainwright: Come, now, if I had invited Hor- 
igan to meet you here to-day, for instance, 
wouldn’t he be welcome? 

Phelan: Sure—he’d be as welcome as the ty- 
phoid fever. 

Wainwright: Well, you might as well know— 
I have invited him. 

Phelan: Here—to meet me? 

Wainwright: Yes. But he doesn’t know it any 
more than you did. 

Phelan: If that’s what you’re plannin’, you’re 
wastin’ time. Horigan don’t like me any more 
than I do him, and I love him like a Carolina 
nigger loves plowin’ time. 

Wainwright: He’s liable to be here any minute 
now. 

Phelan: Then there’s no use my waitin’ any 
longer. 

Wainwright: You're not afraid to meet him, 
are you? 

Phelan (quietly but convincingly): Afraid! 
There ain’t a man livin’ I’m afraid to meet. 
(Butler enters.) 

Butler: Mr. Horigan, sir. 

Wainwright: Show him in. 

Horigan: Good morning, Mr. Wainwright, I 
was——(Horigan sees Phelan. There is a short 
pause.) What’s this? 

Phelan (indicating Wainwright): Ask him. 

Horigan (to Wainwright): Well, what is it? 

Wainwright: I disliked to see two such good 
fellows pulling against each other, and I wanted 
to bring you together. 

Horigan: What did he say? 
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Phelan: I said there was nothing doing—— 

Horigan: That goes double with me. 

Wainwright: Come now. Isn’t there any pos- 
sible way I—— 

Horigan: There isn’t. (To Phelan) I’m after 
you, Phelan, and this time I’m going to get you. 

Phelan: You’re as welcome as the flowers in 
Spring! And don’t forget this: I’m after you! 

Horigan (scornfully): You! 

Phelan: Me! Yov’re standin’ pretty solid now, 
but remember—you ain’t no sphinx! You can be 
pulled down! 

Horigan: At least we understand each other— 

Phelan: Yes, and always did. 

Horigan (to Wainwright): If this was the 
business you asked me to come here on, I want 
to say 

Wainwright: It wasn’t the business. 

Horigan: Then perhaps we can get to it when 
he’s gone. 

Phelan: That’s the end o’ the session for me. 
(To Wainwright) So long. 

Wainwright: I’m sorry, Alderman. You'll stay 
to lunch, I hope. (Wainwright rings bell.) 

Phelan: No, thanks. I can get a bite in the 
village. When’s the next train? (Butler ap- 
pears.) 

Wainwright (to Butler): See that this gentle- 
man gets all the information he desires; place a 
car at his disposal and do everything else he 
wishes. 

Butler: Yes, sir. (Butler goes out.) 

Phelan: Much obliged. (To Gibbs) So long. 

Gibbs: Good-bye, Mr. Phelan. 

Phelan (to Horigan): As for you, some day 
I’ll drop something on you, and if it don’t knock 
you flat I’ll come back to walk round you and 
see what’s holdin’ you up. (Phelan goes out.) 

Horigan: Damn him! 

Wainwright: Let me introduce Mr. Gibbs. 

Horigan: How are you? 

Gibbs: Mr. Horigan. 

Horigan: Did you hear what he said, “He was 
going after me.” Bill Phelan, pull me down! 

Gibbs: There’s not much chance of that—— 

Horigan: There’s none. But I’ll get him. I’ve 
got to get him—for the sake of discipline. If he 
can defy me and win, others might think they 
can, so I’ve got to get him. (To Wainwright) 
Why did you bring him here? 

Wainwright: For the reason I gave you. Iam 
interested in a matter to which there is sure to 
be opposition. 

Horigan: Well? 

Wainwright: And I want to win over any pos- 
sible ally of the enemy before war is declared. 

Horigan: You’re a clever man, Mr. Wain- 
wright, but there are some things even you don’t 
understand. I daren’t compromise with Phelan, 
if I wanted. If a man in the organization starts 
a fight with me there’s no turning back. I never 
compromise with him. I crush him. That has 
kept me where I am. Everyone of them knows 
that with me it’s obey or fight, and if it’s a fight, 
then it’s a fight to a finish. 


Here Judge Newman enters and is treated 


by Horigan as a subordinate. Wainwright 
puts in a good word for him and, after pledg- 
ing his word to do “the square thing” by his 
political friends, the judge is assured of reap- 
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pointment. When finally, save for the unob- 
served vicinity of Thompson, Wainwright’s 
secretary, the nnancier and the boss are alone, 
they put through a deal to the effect that 
Wainwright is to contribute $200,000 to the 
campaign fund, and that Horigan is to receive 
twenty-five thousand shares of the Borough 
Company’s stock. The next quesfion is to 
agree on the proper candidate. He must be 
a man with a good name, a young man, with 
money, or, as Horigan phrases it, “a man the 
public thinks is out to do his duty, but one 
we know we can handle.” They finally agree 
on young Bennett. The latter first thinks the 
matter a joke, but accepts when he hears that 
there is a fighting chance. He states, how- 
ever, firmly, that if elected he will keep his 
oath of office. “Sure you will,” Horigan re- 
marks ironically, and the curtain drops. 

The next act takes place in the office of the 
Mayor. Bennett has been elected and the 
infamous Borough Company Bill is now sub- 
mitted for his final consideration. - He has 
gone carefully over the instrument and dis- 
covered a number of “jokers.” He is al- 
ready strongly inclined to veto the bill when 
Phelan appears and calls his attention to the 
men behind it and their methods of opera- 
tion. Gibbs also appears and _ incidentally 
hints that by signing or vetoing the bill Ben- 
nett can either give him and his friends a 
fortune or take one from them. Bennett re- 
sents the indelicacy of such a suggestion under 
the circumstances. After both Gibbs and 
Phelan have made their exit, Horigan enters, 
in a high state of excitement. 


Horigan: I understand Phelan was here this 
afternoon. 

Bennett (quietly): He was. 

Horigan: About what? 

Bennett: Business. 

Horigan: What business? 

Bennett: My business. 

Horigan: Well, I want you to understand one 
thing. No man can be friendly with Horigan 
and Phelan at the same time. It’s him or me. Is 
that plain? 

Bennett (still quietly): Perfectly. And now I 
want you to understand one thing. No man can 
bully me, either in this room or out of it. Is that 
plain? 

Horigan: Do you mean to say 

Bennett: You will oblige me also in the future 
by at least knocking on the door before you come 
in. This is my office and no other man’s. 

Horigan: Do you mean to say—— 

Bennett: That’s twice you’ve said that. Is it 
your hearing or my speech that is defective? 

Horigan: Bennett, you and me have got to 
come to a show down. You're a bright young 
fellow, you made a great fight and won; the pub- 
lic likes you and the press likes you, and you’re 
the best material the party’s got to-day. If you 





do what’s right, there'll be nothing you can't 
have. But you’ve got to do what’s right. 

A aaa What do you mean by doing what’s 
right? 

Horigan: I mean you've got to do the square 
thing by them who made you. 

Bennctt: And who did make me? 

Horigan: Dick Horigan! Who were you till 
I took you up? Nobody! If 1 didn’t make you 
the mayor of this town, I’d like to know who did. 

Bennett: The people did. 

Horigan: The hell they did! Who gave you 
the nomination? 

Bennett: You. I admit that. But the people 
elected me, and I’m going to do exactly as you 
advise—I’m going to do the square thing by those 
who made me. 

Horigan: You mean to say 

Bennett: There it is again! However, I'll tell 
you this time. I mean that before I sign that bill 
I’ve got to know that it’s for the good, not of the 
party, not of the organization, but of the city. | 
told you I should keep my oath of office. I intend 
to do it. 

Horigan: You'll sign that bill or—— 

Bennett: Or what? 

Horigan: Or your political career ends right 
now. You think you’re on top, and that you can 
stay on top without the men who put you there. 
But you can’t. I can pull you down just as easily 
as I put you up, and I'll do it unless you sign 
that bill. I pledged my word on it long before 
the election and you’ve got to do it. 

Bennett: I made no such pledge. Before you 
did you should have been sure you could deliver 
the goods. 

Horigan: Then—you won't sign it! 

Bennett: You said we should have to come to 
a show down. This is where we do it. You 
have no collar on my neck, Mr. Horigan. I wear 
no man’s tag. You can’t sell me either for pres- 
ent or future delivery. If I sign that bill it will 
be because I think it an honest one—not because 
you agreed er I should do it. 

Horigan: 1 don’t care why you sign it as long 
as you ‘do sign it. 

Bennett: Do you think it an honest bill? 

Horigan: Do I ! What do you take me 
for? I don’t care whether it’s honest or not. 

Bennett: Well, I do—and I think it’s crooked. 

Horigan: Oh you do, eh? 

Bennett: Yes, I do. It permits them to use 
any motive power they please, it allows them to 
charge five-cent fares without transfers; the little 
joker in paragraph six allows them to build a 
subway if they desire it; they could also build a 
conduit and rent it for telegraph or telephone 
wires; in fact, it gives the streets, not for fifty 
years, not for a hundred years, but forever. This 
franchise delivers to the Borough Company, 
bound hand and foot, not only us but our children 
and their children’s children until the day of 
Judgment, and I tell you that the time for such 
things has gone by, never to return. 

Horigan: So we've elected a reformer, have 
we? 

Bennett: I was placed in my position to pro- 
tect and defend the rights and property of my 
constituents. That bill asks me to give away a 
franchise for which I am offered two million 
dollars cash. 

Horigan: What? 

Bennett: I thought that would surprise you. 
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In addition to this cash offer, the gentlemen agree 
to give to the city ten per cent. of the gross re- 
ceipts, and to turn over the entire plant at a fair 
valuation at the end of fifty years if the city de- 
sires it. 

Horigan: Who does that? (Bennett hands him 
the letter.) I guessed it was one of those yellow 
newspapers. You don’t suppose he means it, do 
you? 

Bennett: I am sure he does. He’s a business 
man as well as an editor. His word is good. 
Besides, he agrees to deposit a check for a million 
dollars to bind the bargain. And now, why is the 
Council so eager to give away what this man is 
willing to pay for so liberally? 

Horigan: How should I know? 

Bennett: You do know—and yet I'll tell you. 
The answer is graft, Mr. Horigan, graft! 

Horigan: What do you call graft? 

Bennett: Graft is money to which a man is 
not morally entitled. 

Horigan: Then every man is a grafter. A 
lawyer will take a fee for showing his client how 
he can break the law and evade the punishment— 
graft! Churches and colleges accept money they 
know has been obtained by fraud and oppression 
—graft! Newspapers and magazines publish ad- 
vertisements they know to be fakes and worse— 
graft! A congressman will vote for an appro- 
priation with the understanding that other con- 
gressmen will vote for his—graft! A railroad 
president accepts stock in a firm which ships over 
his line—graft! Senators become millionaires on 
a salary of five thousand a year—graft! And so 
it goes high and low, rich and poor, they all graft. 
In fact, the man who doesn’t graft hasn’t the 
chance or else he’s a fool. 

Bennett: You’re wrong. Honesty pays now 
just as it has always done and always will do. 
Why did the people of Wisconsin send La Fol- 
lette to the Senate? Because, whatever his faults, 
they knew he was an honest man! Why did the 
people of Missouri make Folk their Governor? 
Because, whatever his faults, they knew he was 
an honest man! And why did the people of the 
United States make Roosevelt President? Be- 
cause, whatever his faults, they knew he was an 
honest man! This bill isn’t honest, but I am, and 
I won’t sign it. 

Horigan: Then veto it. Veto it! And to prove 
what I think of the newspapers—and the people— 
and to show you what size you are, and what I 
think of you, I’ll pass it over your veto. You’re 
an accident—just an accident—and you propose 
to stack up against me. 

Bennett: That’s exactly what I propose to do. 
I'll fight your bill in the Council and I'll fight it 
out of the Council. It takes a two-thirds ma- 
jority to pass anything over my veto. You'll need 
fourteen votes. You have only thirteen. I'll see 
that you don’t get the other. 

Horigan: And I'll see that I do. 

Bennett: Moreover, I know there’s bribery 
here. I’ll find who gives it and I'll find who takes 
it, and then I’ll jail them every one. I'll not only 
jail the aldermen who take the bribes, I'll jail the 

“gentlemen” who give them. 

Horigan: Then let me tell you that the man 
who’s back of this bill, the man you'll have to 
jail, is Mr. Wainwright, the uncle of the girl you 
are in love with. 

Bennett: That’s no great news. 


Horigan: Then perhaps this is. Every dollar 
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of her fortune, every dollar of her brother’s for- 
tune, has been invested by Wainwright in Bor- 
ough Street Railway stock, and if you beat this 
franchise you'll ruin them both. You hear, you'll 
ruin them both, the girl and her brother. And 
now do what you like about it and be damned 
to you. 

Reonesit: I’ll show you what I’ll do. 

(Bennetts takes a pen, writcs on franchise and 
shows it to Horigan.) 

There 

Horigan: You've vetoed it! 

Bennett: I’ve vetoed it. And now do as you 
like about it and be damned to you. 

The third act takes place in the parlor of 
the Charlton Hotel, where the annual admin- 
istration ball is being held. Ail the charac- 
ters from the previous act appear; also 
Payne, a reporter, and Roberts, one of the 
aldermen not controlled by the boss. His 
vote is needed, especially as Ellis, one of the 
“gang,” has taken French leave to escape the 
necessity of voting for the bill. Horigan prom- 
ises to take over two of his notes and to put 
through a park bill heretofore unsuccessfully 
pushed by the aldermen from his district, pro- 
vided Roberts will vote for the slightly 
amended bill. Roberts, who is fundamentally 


an honest man, finally weakens and yields to 
the superior sophistry of the boss. 


Thereupon 
Judge Newman, who is also present at the 
ball, which is always an important political 
happening, is commissioned to mediate be- 
tween the mayor and the “interests.” Ben- 
nett had in the previous scene disclosed to his 
mother that, in order to save Dallas’s for- 
tune he had supplied her brother, Perry, with 
sufficient capital to sell short the stock af- 
fected, so that she would not be the loser, 
whatever the outcome of his struggle with the 
machine might be. He is prepared to fight 
tooth and nail, but, nevertheless, he gives cour- 
teous hearing to the old judge. 


Judge: Take the advice of a man much older 
than yourself, and who has seen many promising 
careers blighted by one foolish step. Do not an- 
tagonize the interests I have mentioned. The 
public forgets—money and politics never do. 

Bennett: I do not take my position to please 
them or the public. I do it for my own purpose, 
and to please myself. 

Judge: If you will do as they desire—if you 
remain neutral I am authorized to offer you 

Bennett: Yes? 

Judge: The nomination for Governor when 
your term as Mayor has expired. 

Bennett: So, that’s the bribe, is it, and you are 
the man selected as the go-between ! 
Judge (indignantly): Bribe! 

What do you mean, sir? 

Bennett: Aren’t you trying to bribe me? 

Judge: No, sir. 

Bennett: Then what are you trying to do? 


Go-between! 
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Judge: I merely came to You with a proposi- 
tion. 

Bennett: Didn’t you offer the nomination for 
Governor in return for the betrayal of a trust! 
If that isn’t bribery, what is it? (There is a 
short pause.) Come, what is it? 

Judge: It’'s—it’s—— 

Bennett: I decline the offer, Mr. Newman. I 
am not surprised that they should offer it, but I 
am surprised that you should bring it. You, a 
judge! A judge! ! God help justice while money 
and politics can control the judges! (Goes out.) 

Judge (alone): Well! Well! 

(Gibbs and Dallas enter from the ball-room. 
They see the indignation and perturbation of the 
judge.) 

Gibbs (coming down): 
Judge? 

Judge: 

Dallas : 

Judge: 

Gibbs: 

Judge: 


What’s the matter, 


I have just been grossly insulted. 
Insulted ? 


es. 
By Mr. Bennett? 

Yes. It was outrageous. 

Dallas: You must be mistaken, Judge. Mr. 
Bennett is a gentleman. (Wainwright enters.) 

Judge: Not, if I know one. 

Wainwright: Hello! What’s wrong? 

Gibbs: Judge Newman says Bennett has in- 
sulted him. 

Wainwright: Is that surprising? 

Dallas: To me, yes! 

Wainwright: Naturally! If you can be on 
friendly terms with Bennett after what he has 
said about me, you must think he can’t insult any 
man. 


Gibbs: What was the trouble? 


Judge: I had been sent to him with a message 
from—from—— 
Wainwright : 
and let the past be forgotten. } 
judge to be my spokesman, because I thought his 
position and his gray hairs would at least com- 


I sent to ask him to be friends 
I requested the 


mand respect. But I was mistaken. Judge, I 
apologize for the indignity I caused you. I should 
have known better. 

Judge: That’s all right, Charles. 

Dallas: Mr. Bennett refused the offer? ; 

Judge: Indignantly. He compared Mr. Wain- 
wright to a highwayman——! 

Wainwright (to Dallas): A highwayman. Do 
you hear? (To judge) You are sure it was only 
a highwayman, not a child stealer, or a grave- 
robber, or some pleasant little thing like that? 

Dallas: Why did Mr. Bennett refuse? | 

Judge: Because of the Borough Franchise—— 

Dallas: Then there were conditions to the offer 
of friendship. 

Wainwright: Of course there were. | 

Dallas (to Wainwright): What conditions? 

Wainwright (to Judge): You tell her. She 
might not believe me. 

Dallas: Uncle. 

Judge: The only condition was that Mr. Ben- 
nett remain neutral in the Borough Franchise 
matter. 

Gibbs: Neutral! That’s fair enough. 

Wainwright: Certainly, it is. 

Judge: Mr. Bennett didn’t seem to think so. 
His refusal was abusive and intemperate. I tried 
to show where his duty lay, but he simply would 
not listen. ; : 

Wainwright: Did you point out that practically 
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every concession he demanded had been granted? 

Judge: 1 did, but it made no difference. I sim- 
ply cannot understand his attitude. It seems to 
me that he must have some ulterior motive. 

Dallas: Impossible. 

Judge: And yet he said he took his attitude to 
please himself and for personal reasons. 

Dallas: But what personal reasons? 

Judge: That I don’t know. 

Wainwright: Well—I do. 

Dallas: Uncle. 

Wainwright: You are the personal reasons. 

Judge: Ah! 

Dallas: I am? 

Wainwright: You. It is no secret that he 
wishes to marry you. Neither is it a secret that 
Mr. Gibbs wishes to marry you. 

Dallas: Well? 

Wainwright: Gibbs is interested with me and 
interested heavily. If Bennett defeats the bill 
again it means that practically all Gibbs has will 
be lost. If that occurs, he must, as an honest 
man, drop out of the running, leaving the field 
clear for Bennett. The scheme has been known 
to us for some time, but at Gibbs’s request I kept 
silent. 

Gibbs (to Dallas) : 
construe 

Dallas: I don’t believe it. 
such a thing! 

Wainwright: That shows how much you un- 
derstand him. 

Dallas: I don’t believe it. 

Wainwright: To gain his point he has not only 
planned to ruin Gibbs, but he is willing to beggar 
Perry and yourself as well. 

Dallas: To beggar Perry and me! 

Wainwright: Yes. Thinking that Borough 
Stock was a safe and profitable purchase, I sold 
out the investments I was holding for you, and 
put everything in the Borough Company. 

Dallas: Then, if Mr. Bennett succeeds, Perry 
and I will be dependent on you? 

Wainwright: You will. Bennett knew this—he 
knows it now. But does your welfare or Perry's 
cut any figure with him? Not so long as it in- 
terferes with his plans 2gainst Gibbs. What does 
he care about you, so long as he can down him? 

Judge: Everything is clear now. 

Dallas: It doesn’t seem possible; and yet he 
—(to Gibbs) he did know about you, did he? 

Gibbs: Please don’t question me. I prefer to 
say nothing. 

Wainwright: That’s the Quixotic position he 
has taken, altho he knows he wil! probably be 
beggared because of you. 

Dallas: If I am the cause, I’m very sorry. 

Gibbs: Oh—please 

Dallas: And if Mr. Bennett has 

Gibbs: I don’t blame Bennett. 
my power to beat him, I’d do it. 

Wainwright: If you could do it fairly, but not 
if it means what it means to Dallas and Perry. 

Dallas: But perhaps he doesn’t know about it? 

Wainwright: But he does, I tell you! He knew 
it when he vetoed the bill. He knows it while 
he’s working against this one. But would he let 
his “love” for you or his “friendship” for Perry, 
or anything else in the world stand in his way if 
he once set out to do a thing? He wouldn’t, and 
you know it. Don’t you? 

Dallas: I—I 

Wainwright: Of course you do. 


I was afraid you might mis- 


He would not do 


If I had it in 
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Gibbs: I can’t say how sorry I am that Mr. 
Wainwright has told you. 

(Bennett enters.) 

As for my troubles——(Gibbs sees Bennett and 
stops.) 

Bennett (to Dallas): My dance, I think. 

Dallas: Just a minute, please! You know, of 
course, that Mr. Gibbs is interested in the Bor- 
ough Street Railway Franchise. I heard him tell 
you so. 

Bennett: Please don’t talk about such matters 
now. 

Dallas: I must. You know it, don’t you? 

Bennett: Yes. 

Dallas: But do you know that Perry—to say 
nothing of myself—is heavily involved, too? Do 
you know that if you succeed all the money that 
we have will be lost, and that we shall be de- 
pendent on Mr. Wainwright? 

Bennett: Dallas! 

Dallas: Do you know it? 
pause) Answer me. 

Bennett: Yes, I know it. 

Dallas: And, knowing it means ruin for us, 
you still intend to oppose the bill? 

Bennett: I must. 

Dallas: Why? 

Bennett: It is my duty to oppose it. 

Gibbs: Duty! 

Wainwright: That’s a fine excuse! Whether 
you are wrong or right about the bill you did your 
full “duty” when you vetoed it. That declared 
your position. It showed everybody exactly where 
you stood. Why go out of your way to fight it 
after that? 

Bennett: I decline to be drawn into any dis- 
cussion with you—here—Mr. Wainwright. 

Wainwright: You see. 

Dallas: Realizing all this means to my uncle, 
to Perry and me, you still insist on fighting the 
bill? 

Bennett: I can’t turn back now. 

Wainwright: What did I tell you? What does 
he care for you or Perry or anyone in this world 
who happens to stand in his way? 

Dallas (to Bennett): There is no reason for 
waiting to explain. Everything is perfectly clear. 

Bennett: But it isn’t. You don’t under- 
stand—— 

Dallas: That is where you are mistaken’ I do 
understand. (To Gibbs) You have waited for an 
answer long enough. I am ready to give it now. 
It is “Yes.” 

Gibbs: Dear 

Bennett: You mean? 

Dallas: I have promised to be the wife of Mr. 
Gibbs. 

Bennett: Dallas! 

Dallas (to Gibbs): Your arm, please. 

Bennett: Dallas! (Dallas and Gibbs go out to- 
gether.) ; 

Wainwright: That fixes that little matter all 
right. 

_ Several things I didn’t understand are 
clear to me, too. 
Wainwright : 
you quit loser. 
judge go out.) 


(There is a short 


No matter what happens now, 
Come, Judge. (Wainwright and 


Then Horigan en- 


A short pause follows. 
ters with a report proving conclusively that 
Bennett’s father was in reality a king of graft- 
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ers. The report will be burned if Bennett 
“does the right thing.” The news is a terrible 
blow to Bennett and to his mother, before 
whom he puts the case. Nevertheless, she 
says: “Do the right thing, my boy. Do the 
right thing.” 

The finale of the play is enacted in two 
rooms in the City Hall—separated only by a 
partition in which is a door. The room to 
the right is used by Horigan as his office on 
important occasions when his presence is 
necessary; the other, next to it, adjoining the 
council room, is usually unoccupied. Horigan, 
Wainwright and Gibbs are consulting in sup- 
pressed anxiety. Ellis has not yet been found, 
Roberts is again wavering, and the galleries are 
packed with a crowd of citizens inimical to the 
bill. Among the spectators are Perry and Dal- 
las, who have secured seats near the room to 
the right. Bennett’s firm stand forebodes no 
facile conquest, and when finally Roberts re- 
turns with the notes, taken up by Wain- 
wright, and places them on the table and de- 
clares his intention to withdraw from their 
camp, their misgivings turn to consternation. 
While the boss is arguing with the recreant 
alderman, Bennett enters and quickly takes 
possession of the notes. Horigan dares not 
prevent him by force from re-entering the 
council room. Everything, it seems, is lost. 
Gibbs is panic-stricken. Horigan suggests as 
a final stroke that, money and ambition hav- 
ing failed, Gibbs should offer Dallas, his 
fiancée, as a bribe to the mayor. “It could do 
no harm to try, and if he refused and said 
anything about it, it would be your word 
against his.” Wainwright has already left the 
room, Horigan does likewise. Gibbs in his 
anxiety enters the room to the left and con- 
fronts Bennett there. 

Dallas happens to be in the adjoining room 
while he makes his shameful proposal for 
which Bennett treats him like a cur. Perry 
tells her that Bennett, far from desiring to 
ruin her, has indeed saved her fortune. She 
asks Phelan for an interview with the Mayor. 
The Irishman promises her one, and asks her 
to wait in the room to the right. Meanwhile 
Horigan, Wainwright and Bennett re-enter the 
stage. They are now willing to come to terms. 


The Boss opens the conversation. 
Horigan: You’ve got us beat. We admit it, 
so name your price. 
Wainwright: Yes. What do you want? 
Jennett: I have no price. 
Horigan: You must want something, what is it? 
Bennett: I want nothing. 
Wainwright: Then why did you send for us? 
Bennett: To tell you that tomorrow you'll both 
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be indicted for bribery, to let you know that every 
= you take is watched, and that you can’t get 
awa 

Wainwright : You can’t prove anything against 
me. 

Horigan (to Bennett): You talk like a fool. If 
you do indict me, what of it? I control the Dis- 
trict Attorney and some of the judges! As for 
this Roberts matter, I’m not worrying about that. 
A smart lawyer can explain it in a thousand ways. 

Wainwright: In any case, you can’t connect me 
with it. 

Bennett: I think I can. Still I have this satis- 
faction—if I fail, I can connect you with half a 
dozen or so of similar enterprises. 

Wainwright: Guess work and generalities are 
not proof, Mr. Bennett. 

Bennett: For instance, what about the two 
hundred thousand dollars in cash and the twenty- 
five thousand shares of stock at 63 which you 
were to give Mr. Horigan for the Borough Fran- 
chise? (Wainwright and Horigan are amazed.) 
Pretty good guess work, wasn’t it? 

Wainwright: That kind of evidence won’t go 
in court. The court will want proof, and you 
have none. 

Bennett: Haven’t I? (Bennett opens door. 
Thompson enters.) 

Wainwright (astounded): Thompson! 

Thompson: No—not Thompson! Garrison! ! 

Wainwright (incredulous yet fearful): Garri- 
son! 

Thompson: Yes. Garrison! The son of the 
man you betrayed, the son of the woman who died 
because of it. That’s who I am, Henry Garrison! 


(The situation dawns on Wainwright. He is 
overcome by the meaning and the horror of it. 
He gasps and seems about to collapse,) 


Bennett (to Wainwright): Now you under- 
stand? 

Wainwright (to Thompson): You have be- 
trayed me? 

Thompson: Betrayed you! What have I been 
waiting for and watching and working for, but 
to betray you. 

Horigan: I knew it. 

Thompson: When they telegraphed me to come 
home, what did I find? My mother dead—my 
father disgraced, and with a bullet hole—— 
(Thompson puts his finger to his temple) And 
you did it. 

Wainwright: No! 

Thompson: You did it. They wouldn’t tell me 
who it was, but I put things together and I soon 
understood. Then I said, “I’ll pay him back—no 
matter how long it takes, I’ll pay him back.” I 
schemed and planned and plotted, and the day I 
went to work for you I knew my turn was sure 
to come if I could only wait patiently and work 
gautiously. So I schooled myself to be deferen- 
tial, to fetch for you and carry for you, to say 
“thank you, sir,” and “I hope you are pleased, 
sir,’ while all the time I was aching to put my 
fingers to your throat. (Wainwright instinctively 
puts his hands to his throat as if to protect him- 
self.) 

Wainwricht: Take him away! 

Thompson: After a while you began to tempt 
me and try me, but I understood and refused to 
be caught. So day by day I worked myself into 
your confidence until at last you trusted me, you 
trusted me! The rest was easy! 


Horigan: You were listening when I was there. 

Thompson: I was always listening. (To Wain- 
wright) I made copies of the confidential des- 
patches you sent; I took down your private in 
terviews in shorthand; every day I made a dupli- 
cate of the note-book into which I took your let- 
ters as you dictated them, and I left you the copy 
while I kept the original. I kept track of the 
checks by which you completed your transactions, 
and when the time came I procured them—lI se- 
cured the proofs, the absolute proofs, and I’ve 
turned them over to him (indicating Bennett), 
and you'll go to jail—you'll go to jail—and when 
you come out I'll kill you! Do you hear? [I'll kill 
you! 

Wainwright: No! No! 

Bennett: Steady, boy 

Thompson: I will—I will, I tell you. I'll kill 
you! If I could wait nine years for this, don't 
you think I can wait for that? (W ‘ainwright looks 
about apprehensively and appealingly.) Nine 
years. Nine years of humbling myself—of watch- 
ing—and waiting—and praying—for the day to 
come, and it’s here—it’s here—at last—it’s here. 
(Thompson sobs hysterically. Bennett panto- 
mimes for Phelan to take him away.) 

Wainwright: I withdraw the bill. (Williams 
looks at Horigan.) 

Horigan: Don’t you understand? He with- 
draws the bill. See to it. (Williams goes out.) 

Phelan (to Horigan): I told you I should drop 
something on you! I’ve done it, too. 

Horigan: You! 

Phelan: Me! I found Thompson. I saw him 
with Wainwright, knew I’d seen him before, 
thought it over, remembered, and then went after 
him. 

Horigan (to Bennett): About that report, don’t 
forget that. 

Bennett: It will be published in the morning. 

Horigan: No! It wouldn’t be good politics. 
I'm going to hold it over. 

Bennett: Oh, no, you’re not. I have already 
sent it to the press with the information that T 
shall return to the city every dollar due under the 
contracts. 

Horigan: Bennett, you’re either the biggest fool 
or the best politician in the country. 

Wainwright: There’s no use—my asking for 
mercy? 

Bennett: When did you ever have mercy? 

Horigan: What’s the matter with you, Wain- 
wright? So long as you have money, don’t worry! 
The woods are full of investigators, and subpcenas, 
and indictments, but I notice there are damn few 
rich men in jail even today. So brace up and 
come along. (Horigan and Wainwright go out.) 

Bennett: He’s a rogue, but he has nerve. 

Phelan: Yes, he’s a game bird, all right, but 
he flies funny! Don’t forget your other engage- 
ment. 

Bennett: What engagement? (Phelan opens 
door. LDallas enters, and goes toward Bennett. 
Phelan goes out.) 

Dallas: I misunderstood—— 

Bennett: What? 

Dallas: You. Now I come to you freely and 
fairly 

Bennett: But Gibbs? 

Dallas: There’s no one but you. 

Bennett: Dallas! (He takes her in his arms.) 


CURTAIN. 
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GORKY’S NEW DRAMA 


AVING in a series of plays por- 
trayed the life of the Russian 
= tramps and vagrants, the brutal 
== middle class, the ineffective and in- 
capable ‘‘intellectuals,” the superstitious and 
ignorant peasants, the “barbarians” of the 
higher classes and the corrupt, indolent, petty 
bureaucracy of the provinces; having painted 
a gallery of types which many critics complained 
of as unduly ugly and deformed, Maxim 
Gorky has written a new drama which may 
be considered, according to one appreciative 
writer, an apotheosis of the new Russia, the 
revolutionary elements of the country in gen- 
eral and of the emancipated proletariat in par- 
ticular. 

From Gorky’s political writings it is known 
that he has high hopes and great admiration 
for the “enlightened, independent’  social- 
democratic workmen of Russia. In the new 
play, called “The Enemies,” he depicts some 
of these workmen and their attitude toward 
the employers. He tells an episode of the 
“war of the classes,” but he shows that the 
employer class is being deserted by its best and 
freshest representatives and raising up 
enemies within itself,—that the revolution is 
not entirely the work of the proletariat. 

“The Enemies,” like Hauptmann’s “Weav- 
ers,” is a play of action and incident in which 
the background, the atmosphere and the large 
issues underlying it overshadow the personal 
affairs of the leading characters. The Ger- 
man reviewers (it has been produced in Ber- 
lin, in the “Small Theater,” a sort of free or 
progressive stage, and nowhere else) and a 
Berlin correspondent of a St. Petefsburg 
newspaper have found it undramatic, episodic, 
lacking in coherence and crude in construc- 
tion. There is much excitement and move- 
ment, they say, and many persons come, shout, 
conspire and go, leaving the audience be- 
wildered and giving it no pleasure or emotion 
that is proper to the true artistic drama. 

But in a lengthy article in the Parisian 
monthly, La Révue, a countrywoman of Gorky, 
Vera Starkoff, claims artistic as well as social 
significance for “The Enemies,” and says that 
Gorky’s plays will be valued by coming gen- 
erations as splendid, masterly pictures of the 
revolutionary struggle that is now progressing 
in Russia toward a climax. They are not 
theatrical, and they give no pleasure to the 
Philistines and the empty fashionable or bour- 
geois audiences, but they are understood by 


OF THE REVOLUTION 


workmen, and their simplicity, naturalness and 
realism, their laconic style and sober tone, are 
the qualities that make them popular with 
these builders of the new order. 

The plot is summarized by Miss Starkoff, 
and considerable of the dialog is reproduced 
in her elaborate account of the play. It may 
be condensed as follows: 


‘Two men, Michael and Zakhar, are proprietors 
of a factory. The former is hard, tyrannical and 
cruel, the latter inclined to be fair and liberal, 
partly through calculation and partly owing to a 
better natural disposition. Michael has been away 
on a long vacation, and the workmen take ad- 
vantage of his absence to present a demand for 
the dismissal of a particularly brutal foreman, 
who strikes workmen on the least provocation. 
Just then Michael returns, and as he finds that 
discipline has been relaxed he tries to redouble 
his severity and strictness. 

“Remonstrated with, he laughs at ‘justice’ in 
industry. He has no faith in modern ‘fads’— 
schools, lectures, rest-rooms, etc. He thinks that 
the Russian laborer must be ruled with a rod of 
iron. He complains that his partner has put 
absurd notions into the workmen’s heads. 

“He will not dismiss the brutal foreman. He 
beats workmen; what of that? Don’t they fight 
one another, get drunk, behave like beasts on 
holidays? No, he will lock out all his men, shut 
the doors of the factory, rather than yield. Let 
starvation teach the agitators and malcontents ‘a 
lesson. He will not encourage socialism and 
revolt. 

“His partner, Zakhar, weakly surrenders. He 
says that, anyhow, he cannot manage factory 
workers. He is out of his element in the city. 
He knows peasants and can deal with them; 
they are gentle, patient, tractable. But the work- 
men are turbulent and exacting, and there are 
strange figures among them. Zakhar’s 
wife shares his preference for the peasants and 
calls the workmen ‘the enemies.’ She cannot un- 
derstand their animosity, their ‘ingratitude’ their 
discontent. 

“Michael takes complete charge of the situation. 
He makes matters worse by threats, violence and 
repression. He calls on the police and the troops 
for aid. He announces a lockout and in a demon- 
stration strikes a workman. At that moment a 
pistol is discharged by some one, and he falls— 


dead. 

“Then Zakhar tries to pacify the men. He will 
continue the work, and order the troops away. 
He will discharge the obnoxious foreman, and 
put an end ‘to brutality. But he will exact one 
condition—the men must surrender the murderer 
of his partner, the comrade who discharged the 
pistol. 

“The men hold consultations. Arrests are im- 
minent. The leaders refuse to flee. The guilty 
man is known to them. It is a young, ardent, 
intelligent laborer, Iakimoff. He is a valuable 
man to the ‘cause,’ and, besides, he has a wife 
and child. He means to confess and accept pun- 
ishment in order to save his comrades and pre- 
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vent suffering and starvation. The leaders say 
that some one else, less valuable, must be sub- 
stituted for Iakimoff. Several eagerly offer them- 
selves. One very young man is very insistent. 
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He: will go to Siberia, if necessary for life, to 
hard labor in the mines, in order to save Iaki- 
moff and the interests of the cause of the pro- 
letariat. 

“A military court meets at Zakhar’s residence 
to muke an inquiry. The young workman makes 
his ‘confession,’ but it is too flimsy, and the 
judges can see that he is shielding some one else. 
But they are callous, indifferent, and only ask a 
victim of the same class as the real culprit. 

the examination proceeds. Some of the men 
display great courage, dignity and strength. The 
judges insult them and cause indignation. Social 
democracy is openly preached by the leaders of 
the men. Zakhar’s niece, Nadia, who is dem- 
ocratic and friendly to labor and to justice, re- 
volts and protests against the unfairness of the 
judges. Her friend, Tatiana, who has offered! 
to sacrifice her honor in order to save a revolu- 
tionary workman from arrest and punishment, is: 
also at the ‘trial,’ and she consoles Nadia, saying :: 
‘These men will conquer.’ 

“Confusion ensues, and lIakimoff rises and! 
avows his guilt. Nadia, in an excess of exalta- 
tion at this act, cries to the judges and the pro- 
prietors, ‘You are the real murderers!’ An old 
workman says to her, ‘Yes, Miss, the murderers. 
are not those who kill under excitement and a 
sense of wrong, but those who engender hatred 
and commit wrong.’ Nadia despairs at the idea 
of her own helplessness and uselessness. She 
understands that her class is unjust and respon- 
sible for the class struggle. ‘Liberalism’ is not 
enough. The whole social order must be changed. 

“The play ends with Iakimoff’s confession and 
Nadia’s outburst.” 


There are many episodes and incidents in 
“The Enemies” that illustrate the inequality, 
the caste feeling, the bitterness, the ignorance 
which characterize the existing social-econ- 
omic order. But Gorky’s aim is to show the 
progress of the workmen and the march of 
social-democratic ideas in Russia, as well as 
the futility of “bourgeois” liberalism and. mere 
philanthropy. 
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xs O less than four composers of the 


 & ef first rank—Leoncavallo, Saint-Saéns, 
oe 24 Puccini and Elgar—have helped to 
BOY vitalize our musical season by visit- 
ing the United States during the past winter. 
Of them all, Puccini undoubtedly makes the 
widest appeal to Americans. He is not only 
the most gifted of living Italian composers, but 
operatically “the man of the moment”—at least 
in point of popularity—both in England and in 
America. Last summer in London his operas 
were given as often as Wagner’s. In this 
country “La Bohéme,” “Tosca” and “Madam 
Butterfly” have all enjoyed phenomenal suc- 
CEss. 


MUSICAL MESSAGE OF PUCCINI 


“A big, broad man, with a frank, opem 
countenance, dark, kindly eyes of a lazy, lus- 
trous depth, and a shy, retiring manner—such 
is Puccini,’ writes Wakeling Dry in a new 
biographical study.* From the same author- 
ity we learn that Puccini is nearing his fif- 
tieth year, and that he was almost forty be- 
fore he achieved any real reputation either 
within or beyond his own country. His early 
life was that of many a struggling artist. 
His first operatic efforts, “Le Villi” and “Ed- 
gar,” were comparative failures. At the time 
“Edgar” was in process of making he shared 


*Gracomo Pucctnt. By Wakeling Dry. John Lane 


Company, 
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By Arthur Rackham 








IN PETER-PAN-LAND 
When the fairies have their tiffs with the birds. 


with companions as poor as himself a little 
attic in Milan. He still keeps the diary and 
register of expenses which tell of days of 
hardship and semi-starvation, and, in one 
place, of a herring which served as “a supper 
for four.” The incident was afterward incor- 
porated in “La Bohéme.” 

It was “Manon Lescaut”—an opera first 
performed here on the night of the composer’s 
arrival—that brought Puccini into promi- 
nence. The libretto is based on the Abbé 
Prévost’s once famous romance, and deals 
with a theme that had already tempted Auber, 
Balfe and Massenet. Manon is a kind of 
French “Becky Sharp,” and is portrayed by 
Puccini in what Mr. Dry describes as “a mov- 
ing lyric drama, essentially human and com- 
mon to every place, every race and all time, 
since it deals with purely elemental passions.” 

After “Manon” came “La Bohéme” and 
“Tosca,” the first a portrayal of the com- 
poser’s own Bohemian life, the second an 
operatic version of Sardou’s drama. These 
operas brought Puccini wealth and world- 
wide fame. “La Bohéme” has passion, spon- 


taneity, color, and “Tosca” a haunting dra- 
matic intensity. In both operas Puccini may be 
said to have broken away from the influences 
of Verdi and Wagner, and to have displayed 
creative power of the highest order. 

Puccini regards “La Bohéme” and his lat- 
est opera, “Madam Butterfly,” as his master- 
pieces. “These two operas,” he says, “best 
express me and my temperament.” It is worth 
noting that “Madam Butterfly,” when first 
presented in Milan, was unsuccessful, but 
later, in revised form, was enthusiastically 
received in London. “Madam Butterfly” now 
promises to become one of the most popular 
of modern operas. The opera has been pre- 
sented in America by three companies. 

In Wakeling Dry’s judgment, the reason 
for Puccini’s greatness and popularity lies in 
his “extremely clever use of the light lyrical 
style.” Mr. Richard Aldrich, musical critic 
of the New York Times, says: 


“His style has none of the crudity and garish- 
ness of Mascagni as we know it in ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana.’ It is more substantial, more deeply 
felt than Leoncavallo’s brilliant music in ‘Pag- 
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liacci.’” That he has a spontaneous gift of melody, 
alluring, piquant, characteristic, that can upon oc- 
casion touch the deeper springs of emotion, pas- 
sion, foreboding, and tragedy, has been made 
kriown in all the four operas that are familiar to 
this city. His art is a growing one, as is shown 
in the score of ‘Madam Butterfly,’ which is, in 
certain ways, the ripest, as it is the most recent, 
product of his genius. It is riper in its harmonic 
sense, reaches greater depths of expressiveness, 
and betrays a more original and independent in- 
spiration than any of his preceding works. In his 
command of instrumentation Puccini is also more 
skilful than any of his fellows.” 


Mr. Henry T. Finck, of the New York 
Evening Post, takes a less favorable view of 
Puccini’s achievement. He comments: 


“Where Puccini fails is in the matter of melodic 
invention. There is, of course, melody in abun- 
dance; melody every moment; melody warm, 
broad, effective—but it is singularly, astoundingly 
lacking in individuality; it goes into the ears as 
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a plate of macaroni goes intu the mouth, every 
stick like every other in shape and flavor. The 
resulting monotony gradually gets on one’s 
nerves, so that the ennui is almost unbearable. 
(This must not be construed as a reflection on 
macaroni.) To be sure, there are thousands of 
operagoers who do not know the difference be- 
tween such melody and real melody (the melody 
of Rossini and Verdi, for example). They are 
impressed by its steady flow, its eminent singable- 
ness, and when they hear it sung by a Caruso, 
they are inevitably delighted and carried away, as 
are congregations sometimes by the eloquent in 
flections and gestures of a preacher who has no 
striking message to convey. Puccini talks a great 
deal of melody, but he has very little to say. 


As a result of his visit to this country Puc- 
cini hopes to write an American opera to be 
adapted from Belasco’s “Girl of the Golden 
West.” He is also planning a new opera based 
on Pierre Louy’s audacious novel, “La 
Femme et le Pantin.” 





THE VERITABLE HISTORY OF PETER PAN 


: eP ITHIN recent years Peter Pan has 
"y BAY become a very important personage. 
ww 2 D) He is really the most celebrated of 
SE all,the modern fairy-creatures, with 
the possible exception of Rautendelein. While 
Mr. Barrie, in the play that has become so 
famous, has familiarized the public with the 
present state of that delightful youngster, much 
of his early history is utterly obscure. There 


are two books* on record from which we may 
catch glimpses of his babyhood; but even the 
most diligent research in the original author- 
ities has failed to disclose by what marvelous 
transformation he grew up to his present 
height and assumed the wistful features of 
*Tue Littte Wuite Brrp, or ADVENTURES IN KENSING- 
TON GaRDENS. By M. Barrie. Scribner’s. 


Peter Pan 1n KENSINGTON GarpDENS. By J. M. 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Scribner’s. 


Barrie. 
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By Arthur Rackham 


“AWAY HE FLEW RIGHT OVER THE 





omar” 


HOUSES TO THE GARDENS” 
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Old Solomon Caw is at the head 
of the delivery department and 
extremely dislikes people to in- 
terfere in his business. He 
wants you to leave it all to him, 
and if you mention particularly 
you hope he will see his way to 
making it a boy this time, he is 
is almost sure to send another 
girl. We have this on Mr. Bar- 
rie’s own authority. He also 
says that whether you are a lady 
or only a little boy who wants a 
baby-sister, always take pains to 
write your address clearly. You 
can’t think what a lot of babies 
Solomon sent to the wrong 
house. 

Peter Pan, we hear, is ever so 
old, but he is really always the 
same age; so that does not mat- 
ter in the least. So far, we 
can follow Mr. Barrie’s account. 
But when he tells us that Peter’s 
age is one week, and that he 





By Arthur Rackham 
PETER PAN WAS THE FAIRIES’ 


Maude Adams. 


It becomes the pleasant duty 
of the present writer to make accessible in 
scholarly manner to the general public the 
veritable history of that tragic boy, half human 
and half bird, compiled without regard to time 


and labor from authoritative sources. His 
special thanks are due to Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons for facilitating his difficult 
task by permission to reproduce in these pages 
Mr. Arthur Rackham’s verisimilar sketches of 
Peter Pan, in his baby days, taken from 1ife 
in Kensington Gardens. He also desires to 
express his indebtedness for valuable informa- 
tion to Mr. John D. Williams, personal repre- 
sentative of Miss Maude Adams, who is said 
to be intimately acquainted with Master Peter. 

Peter Pan’s earliest adventures are indis- 
solubly connected with Kensington Gardens in 
London. There we find “The Serpentine,” a 
lovely lake where the birds and old Solomon 
Caw live. It is a beautiful lake, and there is 
a drowned forest at the bottom of it. If you 
peer over the edge, Mr. Barrie assures us, you 
can see the trees all growing upside down, and 
they say that at night there are also drowned 
stars in it. The birds, of course, do not live 
in the water, but on a little island in the Ser- 
pentine. That is, they live there for a time; 
eventually they all become little boys and girls. 
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never had a birthday, nor the 
the slightest chance of having 
one, we cannot but feel that the 
author’s chronological sense 
must have deserted him. For we have seen 
Peter Pan at the Empire Theater, in New 
York, and later in Chicago, and he was 
quite grown up. But we shall come to con- 
sider that point at leisure later in our nar- 
ration. All authorities seem to agree that 
when he was seven days old Peter Pan 
flew away from home. This may seem very 
extraordinary, but we must remember that all 
little boys were little birds before they were 
born, and that in the first days of their human 
career the power to fly is still latent within 
them. In fact, he was not the only baby that 
ever wanted to escape. In reality, all children 
could have some such recollection if they 
would press their hands to their temples. Hav- 
ing been birds before they were human, they 
are naturally a little wild during the first few 
weeks, and very itchy at the shoulders, where 
the wings used to be. Mr. Barrie indites this 
fact on the indisputable authority of little 
David, for whom the story of Peter Pan was 
written. 

Peter Pan, we are told, flew out by the win- 
dow, which had no bars. Standing on a ledge, 
he could see trees far away, which were doubt- 
less the Kensington Gardens, and the moment 
he saw them he entirely forgot that he was 
now a little boy in a nightgown, and away he 
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A SERIOUS CONSULTATION 
Peter Pan puts his strange case before old Solomon Caw, 
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By Arthur Rackham 


flew, right over the houses to the gardens. 
Thereupon he alighted gaily on the open sward 
between the Baby’s palace and the Serpentine, 


and the first thing he did was to lie on his 


back and kick. He had already forgotten that 
he had ever been human, and thought he was 
a bird even in appearance. When he tried to 
catch a fly he did not understand that he 
missed it because he had attempted to seize it 
with his hand, which, of course, a bird never 
does. 

Then, being thirsty, he flew over to the 
,Round Pond to have a drink. He stooped and 
dipped his beak in the pond; he thought it was 
his beak, but, of course, it was only his nose, 
and therefore very little water came up, and 
that not so refreshing as usual; so next he 
tried a puddle, and he fell flop into it. Now 
when a real bird falls in flop, he spreads out 
his feathers and pecks them dry; but Peter 
could not remember what was the thing to do. 
We are following the original authority here 
pretty closely, but the subject is too important 
to permit the citation of any but reliable wit- 
nesses. To his bewilderment, Peter discovered 
that the fairies he met fled from him. He heard 
the little people crying everywhere that there 
was a human in the Gardens after Lockout 
Time; but he never thought for a moment that 
he was the human. When finally he despaired 
of the fairies, he resolved to consult the birds, 
but now he remembered that all the birds he met 


PETER PAN’S BOAT—THE THRUSH’S NEST 


had flown away from him. “Poor little Peter 
Pan!” exclaims the historian. “Every living 
thing was shunning him, and even when he 
sat down and cried he did not know that for 
a bird he was sitting on his wrong part.” “It is 
a blessing,” Mr. Barrie continues, “that he did 
not know, for otherwise he would have lost 
faith in his power to fly, and the moment you 
doubt whether you can fly you cease forever 
to be able to do it.” So in his despair Peter 
flew to the island and put his strange case be- 
fore old Solomon Caw. All the birds were 
asleep excepting Solomon, who was wide 
awake on one side. He listened quietly to 
Peter’s story and then told him the true mean- 
ing. We insert here an authoritative account 
of that momentous interview: 


“Look at your nightgown, if you don’t believe 
me,’ Solomon said, and with staring eyes Peter 
looked at his nightgown, and then at the sleep- 
ing birds. Not one of them wore anything. ‘How 
many of your toes are thumbs?’ said Solomon a 
little cruelly, and Peter saw to his consternation 
that all his toes were fingers. The shock was so 
great that it drove away his cold. 

“‘Ruffle your feathers,’ said that grim old Sol- 
omon, and Peter tried most desperately hard to 
ruffle his feathers, but he had none. Then he 
rose up, quaking, and for the first time since he 
stood on the window-ledge he remembered a lady 
who had been very fond of him. 

“‘T think I shall go back to mother,’ he said 
timidly. 

, — by,’ replied Solomon Caw with a queer 
00. 
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PETER PAN GROWN UP 


Baby Pan, having emigrated from the Kensington Gardens, has grown up to his geosent size and, by a 
marvelous transformation, assumed the wistful features of Maude Adams. We have Mr. Barrie’s word for it that 
he will never grow older, 
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PETER PAN’S PEAN 
“I’m youth, eternal youth, I’m the sun rising, I’m the poet singing, I’m a little bird that has broken out 


of its egg. I’m joy! joy! joy!” 


“But Peter hesitated. ‘Why don’t you go?’ the 
old one asked politely. 

“‘T suppose,’ said Peter huskily, ‘I suppose I 
can still fly?’ 

“You see he had lost faith. 

“*Poor little half-and-half,’ said Solomon, who 
was not really hard-hearted. ‘you will never be 
able to fly again, not even on windy days. You 
must live here on the island always.’ 

“*And never even go to Kensington Gardens?’ 
Peter asked tragically. 

“‘How could you get across?’ said Solomon. 
He promised very kindly, however, to teach Peter 
as many of the bird ways as could be learned by 
one of such an awkward shape. 

“Then I shan’t be exactly a human?’ Peter 
asked. 

“ ‘No.’ 

“‘Not exactly a bird?’ 

“What shall I be?’ 

“You will be a Betwixt-and-Between,’ Solo- 
mon said, and he certainly was a wise old fel- 
low, for that is exactly how it turned out.” 


All the birds have glad hearts, except when 
one robs their nests or when they have their 
tiffs with the fairies, and Peter’s heart was so 
glad he felt he must sing like a bird all day 
long. Being partly human, he needed an in- 
strument, so he made a pipe of reeds and sat on 
the shore practising the sough of the wind and 
the ripple of the water, and taking handfuls of 
the shine of the moon. He put them all in his 
ipipe and played them so beautifully that even 


the birds were deceived. There was only one 
drop of bitterness in his cup—his inability to 
fly. After many difficult exploits, he at last 
succeeded in making for himself, with the help 
of the birds, a little boat in which he could pad- 
dle across the lake. It was here that he re- 
newed his acquaintance with the fairies, with 
whom he became a great favorite. Their gene- 
sis, aS propounded by our learned author, 
is a decided contribution to demonology. 
“When,” he says, “the first baby laughed for 
the first time, the laugh broke into a million 
pieces and they all went skipping about. That 
was the beginning of fairies.” But, we learn 
from Peter Pan’s own mouth, every time a 
little child says “I don’t believe in fairies,” 
somewhere in the world a little fairy dies. 
From the fairies he learned a good deal, 
but there were many things he had to find 
out for himself. He was very proud of 
playing like a human little boy. This was 
very pathetic, for he really did not know how 
to play. Nevertheless he was very merry, and 
his musical talent soon earned for him the 
proud title of the fairies’ orchestra. One day 
it fell out that for playing so beautifully the 
fairy-queen granted him the wish of his heart. 
He said he wished to fly back to his mother. 
When he reached his house, he found the win- 
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dow wide opén. Peter alighted on the wooden 
tail at the foot of the bed and had a good look 
at her. She looked sad, and her arms moved as 
if they wanted to go around something. He 
patted the little mound that her feet made 
gently. Certainly; he thought, it would be good 
to be her boy again; but on the other hand, 
what times there had been in the Gardens! He 
had quite decided to be his mother’s boy, but 
hesitated about beginning just then. “It would 
be splendid to tell the birds of this adventure,” 
he said, and in the end he flew back to the 
Gardens. He was very slow about going back 
home a second time, but at last he went in a 
hurry because he had dreamt that his mother 
was crying. But when he arrived at the house 
the window was closed. There were iron bars 
on it and, peering inside, he saw his mother 
sleeping peacefully with her arm around an- 
other little boy. He called “Mother! Mother!” 
but she heard him not. In vain he beat his 
little limbs against the iron bars. He had to 
fly back sobbing to the Gardens, and never 
saw his mother’s face again. 

The date of the occurrence cannot be deter- 
mined with any degree of exactitude, but it 
must have been very long ago. After this 
tragic event Peter made the acquaintance of 
little Maimie, the predecessor of Wendy. 
“Do people know that I play games exactly 
like real boys?” he asked, very proudly. 
But when he revealed how he played, Maimie 
replied, big-eyed: “All your ways of play- 
ing are quite, quite wrong, and not in the 
least like real boys play.” At this poor Peter 
uttered a little moan. After awhile he calmed 
himself and asked her to marry him. “Oh, 
Maimie,” he said with eagerness, “do you know 
why I love you? It is because you are like a 
beautiful nest.” Somehow, the biographer 
tells us, this made her feel uneasy. “I think 
you are speaking more like a bird than a boy 
now,” she said. “Aft:r all, you are only a 
Betwixt-and-Between.” This hurt him so 
much that she at once added, “It must be a 
delicious thing to be.” The match came to 
naught because Peter told her that, from his 
own bitter experience, a mother is not always 
sure to want her child back; but they parted 
on friendly terms. 

And here the written record of Peter Pan’s 
babyhood ends. When we meet him again it 
is in Never-Never Land under Mr. Frohman’s 
management. He is the captain of a band of 
Lost Boys, and is really Maude Adams. He 
has once more acquired the art of flying, and 
is carrying on an outrageous flirtation with 
Tinker-Bell, and later with Wendy. He de- 
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clares that he would rather remain young and 
live with the fairies in Never-Never Land than 
be president. “I am youth,” he cries, after his 
victorious conquest of a pirate’s ship, “eternal 
youth. I’m the sun rising; I’m the poets sing- 
ing; I’m a little bird that has broken out of the 
egg. I’m joy! joy! joy!” His career after this 
is too well-known to need comment here. He 
has outgrown his babyhood, but, like Eros and 
Antinous, he will never grow up. This is what 
Mr. Barrie replied to the children’s question- 
ings at the farewell performance of “Peter 
Pan” at the Duke of York’s Theater, in London. 

Critical estimates of the play have varied 
widely. There was a tendency at first to 
regard it merely as a children’s play. But 
when it took audiences by storm, the recog- 
nition forced itself upon the public that 
“Peter Pan” was a psychological masterpiece 
fraught with deep symbolic meaning. Every 
man, it has been said, is at heart a Peter Pan. 
And when Maude Adams proclaims the tenets 
of eternal joy, we feel that the character stands 
for everything that is beautiful and elusive in 
human life. Peter Pan is the spirit of imme- 
morial romance unfettered by convention. 
When little Wendy asks him if he has nothing 
sweet to ask of her mother, he hesitates awhile 
whether or not he shall enter the house. There 
are tears rising to his eyes. Shall he marry 
Wendy, grow up and wear a derby? But the ar- 
tistic temperament, the Greek joy of living, re- 
strain his hands. Wistfully he turns back, 
and begins to blow his pipe. He is. Pan, the 
great god Pan, reincarnated. Or rather he is 
Pan without the goat-foot. 

Neither domesticity nor the love of a 
woman can bind his indomitable soul. His 
true mate is Tinker-Bell, the fairy, one of the 
most striking conceptions ever put on the 
stage. Mr. Barrie has taken a flash and 
bell, and out of these ingredients created a 
character no less alive, no less real, than 
creatures of flesh and blood. When Tinker- 
sell has taken the poisoned draft that was 
meant for Peter Pan, and her little light is 
flickering away, her extremity touches the 
springs of human emotion, and when Peter, 
addressing the audience, tells them that only 
faith in fairies can save her little life, a sea 
of handkerchiefs invariably responds to the 
appeal. Peter is only half-human and Tinker- 
Bell less so, but Barrie and Miss Adams have 
accomplished a unique feat: they have brought 
fairydom nearer to us. “Peter Pan” is a bold 
protest against the materialism of the age. In 
it, Mr. Barrie restores, if only for a night, 
the kingdom of Queen Mab. 
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HE past few weeks have been of ex- 
ceptional interest in the history of 

241 exploration, for the Duke of the 

M44 Abruzzi, one of the few royal vis- 

itors to our exposition at Jamestown, has been 
lecturing before the Royal Geographical Society 
on the scaling of the highest peaks in Africa. 
“The exploit of the young Italian noble- 
man,” comments London Science, “comes at 
the end of a long series of efforts to wrest from 
the Mountains of the Moon those mysteries 
which, like the clouds about their summits, 
have so long enveloped the greatest mountain 
range of the dark continent.” The Duke told 
how his expedition left Naples last year and 
how he duly reached the mountain mass of 
Ruwenzori, Africa’s highest point. The feat 
of itself, in the opinion of the Paris Cosmos, 
would render the Duke “the greatest explorer 
of this age” even if his previous exploits were 
not “epoch making.” He is just thirty-nine, 
yet it is ten years since he distinguished him- 
self by achieving the first ascent of Mount 
St. Elias, one of the giant peaks of North 
America. 

His next undertaking was a carefully or- 
ganized Arctic expedition. Its first objective 
was the Franz Josef Land archipelago, 
amidst the islands of which a passage was 
forced for the ship past Dr. Nansen’s winter 
hut to Teplitz Bay—almost the farthest point 

‘attained by the sledge party of the great Aus- 
tro-Hungarian expedition of 1874. In the 
high altitude of 81 degrees north winter quar- 
ters were established and an observatory 
erected—“this last piece of work affording,” 
remarks London Nature, “proof of the atten- 
tion bestowed by the Duke of the Abruzzi on 
the scientific problems awaiting investigation 
in the regions he has visited. Only Peary has 
got farther north than the Duke.” Few if 
any explorers, it adds, after achieving dis- 
tinction in the Polar regions have turned their 
attention to the heart of equatorial Africa. 
But three or four years ago he was heard of 
as engaged in a cruise among the South Sea 
islands, while towards the end of 1905 it be- 
came known in geographical circles that this 
scion of the Italian royal family contemplated 
the conquest of the virgin heights of Ruwen- 
zori. To quote The Geographical Journal: 
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“This great mountain, or rather mass of moun- 
tains, is situated immediately north of the kqua- 
tor on the borders of Uganda aid the Congo Free 
State. Although its peaks tower so high that in 
spite of their situation in the heart of the ‘l ropics 
they are clad in eternal snow, it is oily in com- 
paratively recent years that Ruwenzori has been 
discovered by Europeans. It is true that it is 
commonly identified with the ‘Mountains of the 
Moon, of which vague rumors had reached the 
outer world in the “days of Ptolemy. But thie 
summits of the peaks are nearly always shroudca 
in mist, and even after modern explorers began 
to catch glimpses of the group in the latter half 
of last century it was long beiore Ruwenzori was 
revealed in its true character. Sir Samuel Baker 
only saw its lower slopes ai:d named‘the group 
the Blue Mountains, and Sir tlarry Johnston has 
recently pointed out that, incrediile as it may 
seem, not only Sir Samuel Baker, but Emin Pasha 
and the numerous explorers who worked under 
Gordon all failed to descry the snows of Ruwen- 
zori. It was when Stanley reached the vicinity 
of the south-west corner of the Albert Nyanza in 
1887 that he obtained for the first time a sight of 
the snow peak or indications of a group of snowy 
peaks lying away to the southeast. Since then 
Scott-Elliot. Stuhlman, Mr. Moore, Sir 
Harry Johnston himself, and various other trav- 
elers. have described the group, and not a few 
attempts had been made to discover and ascen* 
the highest peak when the Duke of the Abruzzi 
announced his intention of visiting the region. 
The greatest height of Ruwenzori was uncertain. 
and had indeed become the subject of a nice little 
controversy in geographical circles. Stairs and 
Stanley had suggested 17.500 feet as the maximun 
figure. Stuhlman thought this too low, but Mr 
Moore was of opinion that 16,000 feet would he 
nearer the mark, whereas Sir Harry Jolinston 
hinted that even 20,000 feet might not be an ex- 
cessive estimate. Mr. Douglas Freshfield, who 
was defeated in his attempt to ascend Ruwenzori 
towards the end of 1905 by the unfavorable 
weather conditions, forbade any hopes that the 
group might prove the highest on the African 
Continent, and thought that 18,000 feet was the 
outside limit of its altitude. Latterly, indeed. the 
tendency was to reduce the estimates, and little 
surprise has been occasioned by the Duke of the 
Abruzzi’s calculation that the height of the loftiest 
summit is not more than 16,810 feet.” 


At dawn of the day upon which the Duke 
attained the highest point of the dark con- 
tinent, he had to pass over a level glacier 
broken by but few crevices. “The twin 
peaks,” said his Highness in the lecture be- 
fore the Geographical Society, “faced us 
close at hand.” It was about half-past six in 
the morning. Every move forward was per- 
ilous to the little party, which by this time 














THE ITALIAN PRINCE OF THE BLOOD AND ILLUSTRIOUS EXPLORER, WHO IS TO VISIT THF 
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The Duke of the Abruzzi has attained the highest poirt in the direction of the North Pole to which any vorages 


has yet gone except Peary. The Duke is likewise celebrated for his ascent of the peaks of Ruwenzori, the won 
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had been reduced by the defection of reluc- 
tant natives. To quote the Duke: 


“Soon we began to feel puffs of wind from the 
southeast, which rapidly increased in force, and 
half way across the plateau the mist enveloped us. 
We marched on, and got to the ridge which fell 
from the southern and lower of the two highest 
peaks. The snow was in good condition, and 
after cutting a few steps we gained the top at 
7:30 A. M. In the dense mist we could not even 
see the higher peak, which was only a few hun- 
dred yards off. On the previous day our guides 
had seen that there might be difficulty in climbing 
from the saddle to the higher peak on account of 
its overhanging cornice, and in the fog we could 
neither reconnoiter the descent from our own 
peak to the saddle nor the best means of dealing 
with the cornice. We must either put off to an- 
other day the ascent or decend the ridge we had 
climbed, pass under the saddle, and attack the 
higher peak where there was no cornice, or at- 
tempt a direct passage by way of the saddle. The 
guides said nothing, but they acted without words. 
It would have been useless for me to suggest to 
them to go back, and we resolved to take the 
saddle route, reserving to ourselves the alterna- 
tive and more circuitous route should the former 
prove impracticable. The excellent condition of 
the snow made the descent to the saddle shorter 
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than we had anticipated. We climbed up by a 
very steep snow-slope to the cornice. We had to 
evade the icicles that hung from and supported it 
in order to find a means of gaining the ridge. 
The slope was so steep that my head almost 
touched the feet of the guide in front of me. In 
cutting steps the guide sent down a shower of 
ice on his followers, and I looked forward with 
pleasure to the moment when our party would 
resume its normal relations—one in front, and 
not one above the other. We found at last a sort 
of ice chimney six feet high, and one guide to 
climb up it, had to plant his nailed boots on the 
head and shoulders of the other, who served him 
as a mounting block. ‘Lhe ridge was ours, and 
at the same time the top. It was 11:30. A fresh 
breeze blew from the southeast; the clouds swept 
past but few yards under us, leaving clear only 
the two peaks, that we had left and that on which 
we were standing. And to these summits, the 
only ones in view at this moment which crowned 
my efforts, I gave the names of Margherita and 
Alexandra, in order that, under the auspices of 
the two royal ladies, the memory of two nations 
may be handed down to posterity: of Italy, the 
name of which resounded for the first time on 
these snows in our shout of victory; and of Eng- 
land, which in its marvelous colonial expansion 
carries civilization even to the slopes of these re- 
mote mountains.” 





THE AIMLESSNESS OF THE 


UNIVERSE IN THE LIGHT 


OF ITS PHYSICAL DESTINY 


HEN with open mind we regard the 


cosmos, asserts that eminent edu- 

cator and physicist, Dr. Carl Sny- 

der,* there comes inevitably a sense 
of bewilderment and a perplexity that seems 
hopeless. For the universe, according to him, 
has no purport or moral or object that the 
intelligence can discern or conjecture. “It is 
in vain that we seek for evidence of any pur- 
pose when we.survey the heavens and con- 
template the probability that therein is an end- 
less welter of dead suns, perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of millions of them, incapable of 
bearing life and, so far as we may perceive, 
mindless and dumb.” Their life is spent. 
Their sole use, so far as we may surmise, is 
simply to pursue an empty track through the 
wilds of space until, in a colossal catastrophe, 
they are dissipated again into the formless 
nebula from which they sprang, to become 
“the spawn of newer worlds.” 

It is vain, adds Dr. Snyder, that we seek 
any evidence of purpose or design in the ap- 
pearance of the vast and uncouth lizards of the 
reptilian epoch—“the gigantic brontosaurs that 
paddled about in the marshes, the fantastic 
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pterodactyls that spread their darkening 
wings upon the heavy and mephitic air of 
that ancient time.” With difficulty do we find 
a purpose in the tactics of a huge shoal of 
salmon entering a narrow pocket to destroy 
themselves by the inrush of their own num- 
bers. We fail to see the import or consequence 
that lies in the prodigious effort of the toiling 
millions of worker ants that rear a million ant 
hills or of the myriads of coral polyps that 
weave the graceful atolls of the sea. 

It is equally in vain that we contemplate 
the scum upon a duck pond. This scum is the 
product of life, is teeming with life. Yet the 
highest intelligence fails to discover for it the 
slightest utility. It is with a perplexity border- 
ing upon revolt that we consider the myriads 
of insects and of bacterial swarms which 
plague our human kind, breeding suffering and 
disease, and serving, so far as we may see, 
only to thwart the development of individuals 
and hence of the race. If mere bulk or num- 
bers were a measure of importance, in totality 
of bulk and numbers they must vastly outclass 
all the higher forms of life. 

We can not recognize infinite goodness or 
intelligence in the avalanche, the cyclone, the 
lightning’s bolt, the eruptions of Mont Pelée, 
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the earthquake of Lisbon, the burning 
droughts of India, the famines of Ireland, the 
tidal wave that flings up fifty thousand folk 
like so many drowned rats upon the coasts of 
Japan. We do not see the purport of an ar- 
rangement which covers the fertile lands of 
Europe and America with a sheet of ice once 
in a hundred thousand years or so, blotting 
out all life or banning it for an age. 

Not less vain is our endeavor to find in the 
cosmic order those qualities which we regard 
as the highest and noblest among men. Na- 
ture is not wise, she is not loving, she is not 
economical, she is not moral. She is flaunting 
in her unchastity, shameless in her impudicity. 
Her prodigality is not so much reckless as it 
is riotous. Plundering and murdering at 
every step, she knows no justice. Fecund as 
an ale-wife, she abandons her children to 
every danger and to every ill, careless alike of 
those who survive or fall. A religion of na- 
ture is a chimera, an antithesis of terms. The 
aims of nature seem as various as her phe- 
nomena, and in the future the hallucinated 
mind which professes to surprise her secret 
will be regarded as the proper subject of the 
alienist. 

So far as we can perceive, the evolution of 
worlds, of life and of societies, of art and the 
sciences, is a pervasive phenomenon of the 
universe, ceaselessly interrupted, incessantly 
destroyed, ceaselessly begun again, like the 
spider with its web, the beaver with its dam, 
the bee with its comb, man with his works. A 
little while ago it seemed as if we might per- 
ceive the obscure workings of a constructive 
impulse in the scheme of the world. Its limi- 
tations eluding us, it seemed to promise much. 
But unless our present conceptions are radi- 
cally changed, the idea of unending growth 
and expansion is an illusion, as if in entering 
a car of some gigantic Ferris wheel, and 
slowly lifted from the earth, we should believe 
that we should go on rising to the utmost 
reaches of the sky. The complement of evolu- 
tion is devolution, and in the unfolding of 
worlds from a primal nebula, their slow decay 
and final resolution into nebula again, we can 
at present perceive but the ceaseless turning 
of a mighty wheel. 

The existence of vast bodies like Canopus, 
a million times or more the bulk of our sun, 
seems to indicate the final congregation of the 
material of the cosmos into a single inert 
body. An impenetrable veil hides from us the 
beginning of things. So far as we can see, 
that veil will never be lifted. Equally from 
our view is veiled the end. The forces with 
which physical investigations deal are finite. 
They are measurable and, in a way, simple. 
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The single exception to this—and that may be 
only an apparent exception, the outcome of 
our present ignorance—is gravitation. So 
long as that riddle is unexplained, it is idle to 
conjecture. Perhaps it would be idle still if it 
were solved. 

So far as we can now perceive there ap- 
pears to be, in Spencerian formula, an in- 
creasing aggregation of matter. If the matter 
of the universe is finite and if this aggrega- 
tion be pursued indefinitely, it could have but 
one result: that would be final congregation 
into a single mass. The universe of suns and 
planets would be tumbled into a single lump. 

Whatever be the larger fact, it is not im- 
probable that this may be the fate of that part 
of cosmos which it will ever be given to our 
human kind to know. There is much in re- 
cent stellar discovery to suggest such a con- 
clusion to Dr. Snyder. It is obvious, for ex- 
ample, he says, that if we do not mistake as 
to the vast size of Canopus, we should have 
here a relatively advanced stage of the process. 

If the meteoric idea of the origin of suns 
and planets hold aught of truth, the tendency 
is towards the formation of larger and larger 
bodies. Each of these would act in some 
sense as centers of aggregation. It is fairly 
clear that in the course of ages the earth has 
grown, all of the planets have grown, the sun 
itself has grown. The continuous sweeping 
of these large bodies would eventually empty 
space of all its minor contents. 

If we prolong our vision we shall see that 
amid the alternate formation of systems and 
their disintegration through stellar collisions, 
there would yet be a tendency towards the 
accumulation of matter into ever narrower 
areas. Presently this would produce one 
enormous body which no collision would 
shatter. 

It is obvious, for example, that the collision 
of our sun and Canopus would not mean a 
dissipation. If the earth fell into the sun, even 
at enormous speed, its mass is yet too slight 
to cause the dissipation of the mass of the 
sun into primeval nebula. In the light of our 
present estimates, precisely the same thing 
would be true if our sun were drawn into 
Canopus. It would add something to the heat 
of that star. It would add something to its 
mass. Canopus would not be destroyed. 

We know nothing of the motion of Canopus. 
If it were careering through space at the 
speed of Arcturus, it would be sweeping up 
suns at a relatively tremendous rate. Whether 
it be in motion or not, the result would be 
much the same. We might even conceive it as 
standing still, and since we know that the 
stars about it are moving rapidly in every 
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direction, in the end they would one by one 
approach and be drawn within its gigantic 
spider’s web. 

We might, of course, conceive that a similar 
process was at work throughout other regions, 
with the resultant formation of other suns 
equal in grandeur to Canopus. If two such 
suns in their turn came into collision, the 
result would probably mean the dissipation of 
both into a primitive nebulous condition. But 
there would be this difference, that whereas 
the matter of which they were composed had 
originally extended over vast areas, that which 
would be occupied by the new nebula thus 
formed would probably cover but a small ex- 
tent of the former. If contraction then took 
place, the resultant system would apparently 
have one vast sun at its center instead of the 
original pair. The process which has been 
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followed out by each of them would, after the 
elapse of an immense period of time, be re- 
sumed with double the energy—that is to say, 
with double the attracting force. 

So far as we can now see, there is little to 
stay and nothing to limit such a process. The 
end might be delayed through eons of time, 
compared with which the life history of our 
solar system would appear but seconds in a 
seeming eternity. It could have but the result 
here indicated. This central mass would dis- 
sipate its heat, it would cool just as our planet 
has cooled, just as the sun is cooling, just as 
great Canopus will cool. If there were planets 
revolving about it, a time would come when 
life upon them would be impossible. The 
image of the universe then would be that of 
an inert clod, mindless, helpless, motionless 
and dumb. 





THE CLINICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF BALZAC’S DEATH 
FROM OVERWORK 


HE only scrap of what might be 
WS| called direct evidence that Balzac, 
the immortal French novelist, suf- 
WAMEAS) fered from an ocular malady is in 
the incidental remark of his sister that his eyes 
had been far-sighted. This assertion, accord- 
ing to the new volume in “Biographic Clinics,” 
by Dr. George M. Gould, the eminent ophthal- 
mologist, means only that Balzac did not have 
myopia nor so much astigmatism as to prevent 
distant vision. But in the case of the French 
writer the direct evidence, says Dr. Gould, is 
not needed, because the indirect evidence is so 
“clear and cumulative.” Balzac’s symptoms, 
and especially his life-history, are those of 
most who consult the modern expert oculist. 
“The usual immediate and permanent disap- 
pearance of such symptoms in those under 
forty-five years of age, by means of scientific 
refraction work, is demonstrated every day in 
the oculist’s office.” Without that, is any mod- 
ern physician able to cure such patients? 
Never, replies Dr. Gould, except by ordering 
that the patient shall stop all writing and read- 
ing. 

The demonstration that Balzac’s brain was 
not “inflamed,” “exhausted” or otherwise dis- 
eased, is found in the fact that the works pro- 
duced in his last years, just before his mar- 
riage, free from financial worries, happy and 
hopeful, show all the invention, power, objec- 
tivation—all the perfections of technic, in a 
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word, of those of ten and fifteen years pre- 
vious. What, then, had failed? Simply ability 
to see “at close range,” that is, in reading and 
writing, as continuously as before. The long 
standing and single cause of mischief, the re- 
flex of which had attacked one set of organs 
after another, was simply a strain upon the 
power of vision. If Balzac had not been “far- 
sighted,” but had, say, one diopter of simple 
myopia alike in each eye, even his unhygienic 
habits could not have broken him at forty- 
seven and killed him at fifty. 

The simple physiological reason for this is 
that in all the human body there is no muscle 
that can be long and continuously innervated. 
That is a task Nature has been unable to carry 
out, and a hundred anatomical mechanisms 
illustrate this truth of physiology. Even if 
Balzac had been without ametropia he would 
still have had enormous eye-strain because the 
ciliary muscle, although acting in a way that 
might have been called normal, was put to 
impossible tasks. Accommodation would al 
ways be “subnormal” under such conditions 
The ciliary muscle of the eye, that of “ac 
commodation” in the far-sighted, is required 
by such work as Balzac did to be daily in a 
constant state of contraction for hours,—ever 
at times for twenty of them*: 
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“The attempt at this physiological impossibility 
produces the morbid results we know and which 
are so capitally illustrated in Balzac’s case. But, 
of course, no pair of human eyes has ever been 
tested in which absolute ‘emmetropia’ existed, and 
the least ametropia would vastly increase eye- 
strain in such a case as that of Balzac. Indeed, 
local ocular disease preceded other lethal organic 
diseases and comparative blindness preceded 


death. All oculists know that between the ages 
of forty and fifty eye-strain is necessarily doubled 
by what is technically termed presbyopia. All 


biographers deplore and wonder at Balzac’s death 
at fifty. Seven years before his own death, how- 
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ever, occurred that of another which removed the 
chief obstacle to his marriage with the woman he 
had so long, so purely and so fervently loved. 
To this was added such an improvement in his 
finances that it was possible to lessen the exorbi- 
tant demand upon his eyes and mind. Despite 
these things, despite comparative wealth, despite 
love and travel and happiness, that his health 
grew steadily worse and that he died immediately 
aftér his marriage—these things can not be ex- 
plained except upon the theory of eye-strain 
which had long lessened his resisting power and 
which, when reinforced by presbyopia, finally pro- 
duced the nephritis that killed him.” 





WAS FRANKLIN’S THEORY OF MATTER THE TRUE ONE? 


ORE than a hundred years have 
elapsed since Benjamin Franklin, 
employing a phraseology now super- 
seded, put forth a theory of matter. 

It was pronounced “a delusion” by the phys- 
icists of the nineteenth century, but the scien- 
tists of the twentieth century, according to Sir 
Oliver Lodge, may be forced to rehabilitate it 
as the only means of issue from the labyrinth 
in which all physical study is now involved. 
Stripped of technical verbiage and put briefly, 
the Franklin theory is that electricity and mat- 
ter in combination form a neutral substance, 
which is the atom of matter as we know it. 

The most interesting part of the problem for 
ourselves, says Sir Oliver, is the explanation 
of matter in terms of electricity, the view that 
electricity is, as Franklin seems to have sup- 
posed, the fundamental “substance.” What we 
men of to-day have been accustomed to regard 
as an indivisible atom of matter is thus built 
up out of electricity. All atoms—atoms of all 
sorts of “substances”—are built up of the same 
thing. In our day, to put it more clearly, the 
theoretical and proximate achievement of what 
philosophers from Franklin’s day to ours have 
always sought—a unification of matter—is of- 
fering itself to physical inquiry. 

But it must be remembered, Sir Oliver says,* 
that altho this solution is strongly suggested, 
it is not yet a complete proof. Much more 
work remains to be done before we are certain 
that mass is due to electric nuclei. If it is, 
then we encounter another surprising and sug- 
gestive result, namely, that the spaces inside 
an atom are enormous compared with the size 
of the electric nuclei themselves which com- 
pose it, so that an atom can be regarded as a 
complicated kind of astronomical system—like 
*ELectrons. 


By Sir Oliver Lodge. George Bell & Sons. 


Saturn’s ring, or perhaps more like a nebula, 
with no sun, but with a large number of equal 
bodies possessing inertia and subject to mutual 
electric attractive and repulsive forces of great 
magnitude, to replace gravitation. The radia- 
tion of a nebula may be due to shocks and col- 
lisions somewhat like the X-radiation from 
some atoms. 

The disproportion between the size of an 
atom and the size of an electron is vastly 
greater than that between the sun and the 
earth. If an electron is depicted as a speck 
one-hundredth of an inch in diameter, like 
one of the periods on this page, for in- 
stance, the space available for the few hun- 
dred or thousands of such constituent dots 
to disport themselves inside an atom is com- 
parable to a hundred-foot cube. In other 
words, an atom on the same scale would be 
represented by a church 160 feet long, 80 feet 
broad and 40 feet high—in which, therefore, 
the dots would be almost lost. And yet on the 
electric theory of matter they are all of the 
atom that there is. They “occupy” its volume 
in the sense of keeping other things out, as 
soldiers occupy a country. They are energetic 
and forceful, tho not bulky. In their mutual 
relations they constitute what we call the atom 
of matter. They give it its inertia. They en- 
able it to cling on to others which come within 
short range, with the force we call cohesion. 
By excess or defect of one or more constit- 
uents they exhibit chemical properties and at- 
tach themselves with vigor to others in like or 
rather opposite case. 

That such a hypothetical atom, composed 
only of sparse dots can move through the ether 
without resistance is not surprising. They 
have links of attachment with each other, but, 
so long as the speed is steady they have no 
links of attachment with the ether. If they 
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disturb it at all, in steady motion, it is probably 
only by the simplest irrotational class of dis- 
turbance which permits of no detection by any 
optical means. Nor do they tend to drag it 
about. All known lines of mechanical force 
reach from atom to atom. They never ter- 
minate in ether, except, indeed, at an advanc- 
ing wave front. At a wave front is to be 
found one constituent of a mechanical pressure 
of radiation whose other constituent acts on 
the source. This is an interesting but essen- 


tially non-statical case, and it leads away from 


our subject. 

As to the nature of an electron, regarded as 
an ethereal phenomenon, it is too early to ex- 
press an opinion. At present it is not clear 
why a positive charge should cling so tena- 
ciously in a mass, while an outstanding nega- 
tive electron should readily escape and travel 
free. Nor is the nature of gravitation yet 
understood. When the electron theory is com- 
plete, it is hoped that the gravitative property 
also will fall into line and form part of the 
theory. At present it is an empirical fact, 
which we observe without understanding, as 
has been our predicament not only since the 
days of Newton, but for centuries before, tho 
we did not, before Newton, know its im- 
portance in the cosmic scheme. 
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Attention has hitherto been concentrated 
chiefly on the freely moving active negative 
ingredient, the more sluggish positive charges 
being at first of less interest, but the behavior 
of electrons cannot be fully or properly under- 
stood without a knowledge of the nature and 
properties of the positive constituent too. Ac- 
cording to some physicists, positive charge 
must be the mirror image of negative charge. 

The positive electron has not, it seems, been 
as yet observed “free.” Some think it cannot 
exist in a free state, that it is in fact the rest 
of the atom of matter from which a negative 
unit charge has been removed; or, to put it 
crudely, that “electricity” repels “electricity” 
and “matter” repels “matter,” but that elec- 
tricity and matter in combination form a neu- 
tral substance which is the atom, as science 
at present recognizes the thing. Such a state- 
ment is an extraordinary and striking return 
to the views expressed by that great genius 
Benjamin Franklin. On any hypothesis, those 
views of his are of exceeding interest, and 
show once more the kind of prophetic insight 
with which great discoverers are gifted. Un- 
doubtedly, concludes Sir Oliver, we are at the 
present time nearer to the view of Benjamin 
Franklin than men have been at any inter- 
vening period between his time and ours. 





PHOTOGRAPHING THE HUMAN 


Tn NCREDIBLE as it may seem, it is 


none the less true, observes a writer 

in the Révue Scientifique (Paris), 

that a French scientist has devised 
a method for photographing the human voice. 
The apparatus will soon receive such a name 
as “photophone,” and be offered for sale in 
the shops. The plan in accordance with 
which the new invention was brought to per- 
fection is a registration of the number of 
vibrations of the voice as it sounds notes. 

For instance, it is well known to students 
of music that appliances were contrived long 
ago by which the number of vibrations com- 
posing a certain musical note were registered 
by flames of greater or less intensity. Upon 
the foundation supplied by this principle, the 
inventors of the machine that photographs 
the voice, M. Pollak and M. Virag, had re- 
solved to perfect a system of rapid telegraphy 
enabling the transmission of 40,000 words 
per hour. The original Morse apparatus 
could transmit only 400 words per hour. The 
latest, the so-called Baudot, has attained a 
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speed of 4,000 words per hour. But when 
MM. Pollak and Virag had attained a speed 
of 40,000 words per hour, they would prob- 
ably have stopped at that point but for the 
noted savant, Professor Morage, of the Sor- 
bonne. He suggested making the invention 
photograph the voice. 

According to this new system of telegraphy 
at high speed, the words are perforated on 
strips of paper by an instrument something 
like a typewriting machine. The paper is 
passed through a special transmitter, and the 
perforations determine the intervals between 
the currents. These intervals are recorded 
in the receiver by a small mirror which os- 
cillates in accordance with the perforations 
and the intervals between the currents. These 
oscillations are noted by an instrument which 
photographs on a strip of paper the deflec- 
tions of a ray of light which the mirror re- 
flects from a lamp placed in front of it. The 
invention will allow a teacher of singing to tell 
how a pupil progresses by making “photo- 
graphs” of his voice. 
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A NEWLY DISCOVERED UNITY BETWEEN PLANT LIFE 
AND ANIMAL LIFE 


TARTLING is the discovery that a 
“fundamental” distinction between 


Ce 


has been discovered as to the structure of the 
nucleus and its remarkable stain-taking bands, 
the chromosomes.* 


eo animal and vegetable structure does 
€ not exist at all. It has been held 
by all scientists until recently that each vege- 
table cell unit is boxed up in a “case” of cellu- 
lose. Animal cells are not so imprisoned, but 
freely communicate with one another. Now 
the botanist and the zoologist learn with 
amazement of the continuity of the proto- 
plasm through the walls of the vegetable cells 
by means of connecting canals and threads. 
This may seem no “startling” discovery to 
those who are unfamiliar with the foundation 


>} 
mst We now know that these bands are of 
definite fixed number, varying in different 
species of plants and animals, and that they 
are halved in number in the reproductive ele- 
ments—the spermatozoid and the ovum—so 
that on union of these two to form the fer- 
tilized ovum (the parent cell of all the tis- 
sues) the proper specific number is attained. 
It has been pretty clearly ascertained that the 
body of the cell alone, without the nucleus, 


ideas of biology. As a matter of fact, says 
Prof. Ray Lankester, this new develop- 
ment is not less epoch-making than the dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood. If 
man has been totally misled regarding the dis- 
tinction to be drawn between animal life and 
vegetable life, if the cell is essentially the same 
factor in the growth of both, it follows that 
the plant is a form of animal, or rather that 
the animal is a moving plant. 

A few words should be said at the outset, 
says Professor Lankester, as to the progress 
of our knowledge of cell substance and on the 
subject of what was once styled the proto- 
plasm question. We do not now regard pro- 
toplasm as a chemical expression, but as a 
structure which holds in its meshes many and 
very varied chemical bodies of great com- 
plexity. Within a recent period the cen- 
trosome, or central body, of the cell proto- 
plasm has been discovered, and a great deal 
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ent in a typical cell. Note the two centrosomes, some- 
times single. 


THE UNIT 


can do very little but move and maintain for a 
time its chemical status. It is the nucleus 
which directs and determines all definite 
growth, movement, secretion and reproduction. 
The simple protoplasm, deprived of its nu- 
cleus, can not form a new nucleus, in fact can 
do very little but exhibit irritability. There 
are those who hold that there is no adequate 
evidence of the existence of any organism at 
the present time which has not both proto- 
plasm and nucleus, that, in other words, the 
simplest form of life now existing is a highly 
complicated structure—a nucleated cell. Dr. 
Lankester is inclined to assent to this view. 
But that does not imply that simpler forms 
of living matter have not preceded those which 
we know. We must assume that something 
more simple and homogeneous than the cell, 
with its differentiated cell body or protoplasm, 
and its cell kernel or nucleus, has at one time 


*Tue Kincpom or Man. 
Holt & Company. 


By E. Ray Lankester. Henry 
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THE NUMBER OF THE CHROMOSOMES 


(a) Cell of the asexual generation of the cryptogam 
Pellia epiphylla: the nucleus is about to divide, a polar 
ray-formation is present at each end of the spindle- 
shaped nucleus, the chromosomes have divided into 
two horizontal groups, each of sixteen pieces: sixteen 
is the number of the chromosomes a the ordinary 
tissue cells of Pellia. (b) Cell of the sexual genera- 
tion of the same piant in the same phase of division, 
but with the reduced number of chromosomes—namely, 
eight in each half of the dividing nucleus. The com- 
pleted cells of the sexual generation have only eight 
chromosomes. (c) Somatic or tissue-cell of Salaman- 
der showing twenty-four V-shaped chromosomes, each 
of which is becoming longitudinally split as a prelim- 
inary to division. (d) Sperm-mother-cell from testis 
of Salamander, showing the reduced number of chrom- 
osomes of the sexual cells—namely, twelve; each is 
split longitudinally. 


existed. But the various supposed instances 
of the survival to the present day of such sim- 
ple living things, as described by Haeckel and 
others, have one by one yielded to improved 
methods of examination and proved to be dif- 
ferentiated into nuclear and extra-nuclear 
substance. 

Perhaps the next quest of science will be in 
the direction of that common ancestor of man 
and animals to which so much recent research 
points. Plants may have evolved because the 
parent organism did not have to seek its food. 
Or it may be that man is the result of effort 
on the part of a plant-like organism to propel 
itself in the direction of its sustenance. The 
locomotion of man and of the organisms with 
which he is allied is somewhat anomalous. The 
whole subject is involved in the utmost ob- 
scurity. 

It is therefore not surprising that quite late- 
ly the notion that plants have senses has been 
gaining credence among scientists. Just what 
the sense organs of a plant would perform 
in the way of function can only be conjectured 
in the present state of our knowledge. The 
sense organs, or their equivalent, are found 
on the roots, stems and leaves of plants. The 
fact is connected with the other startling fact 
that the cell-life of the plant, like the cell-life 
of the animal, proceeds along the same lines. 
The revolutionary generalizations to which 
this inevitably leads must impart an element of 
the grotesque, not to say of the incredible, to 
the biology of the immediate future. 





THE BALLOONS OF SPIDERS 


HE spider, like man, is a terragrade, 

but, like man again, the spider es- 

says to fly by repeated invasions of 

SPZAl the air, tho, also like man, she falls 
short of directing her mimic airship, and to a 
great extent drifts before the wind. ‘“More- 
over, like man,” adds Dr. Henry C. McCook, 
one of the most original of American students 
of nature, “in rare divergence from the habits 
of lower animals, the spider does these things 
as she gets her food, by the aid of a manufac- 
tured implement and not by direct use of her 
natural locomotoria.” These facts, says Dr. 
McCook, give zest to our study of ballooning 
spiders. “That an animal which has none of 
the natural gifts of winged creatures for 
progress through the air should nevertheless 
be able to overcome gravity, mount aloft and 
make long aerial journeys, is well suited to 


excite imagination, awaken curiosity and stim- 
ulate research.” And if Dr. McCook’s lately 
issued volume* proves anything, it would seem 
to be that Santos-Dumont is right in imitating 
the spider, and that the late Professor Langley 
erred in emulating the winged movement of 
the bird. 

Spider ballooning, according to Dr. Mc- 
Cook, who has studied the practice carefully, 
is not limited to any period of the year. But 
the seasons when it most prevails are spring 
and early summer and the autumn after the 
young have been hatched. The fall is espe- 
cially the time for the balloon trips of spiders 
and October the month most favored. But in 
early November the balloonists are likewise 
abroad, notably during the Indian summer. 


*NaTuRE’s CRAFTSMEN. 
Harper & Brothers. 


By Henry Christopher McCook. 
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Nor is the habit confined to any one group. 
It is probable that the young of all spiders and 
certain that many small species of all the great 
groups are more or less given to aeronautics. 
The infant aranead, when aloof from its fel- 
lows and exposed to a puff of air, seems in- 
stinctively to throw out its spinnarets and set 
forth jets of silken filament, just as a human 
baby sets in motion its hand and foot. As the 
jets are soon of sufficient buoyancy to counter- 
balance the spider’s weight, the creature be- 
comes an aeronaut—and a very expert one, 
too. One can see, also, how from this invol- 
untary habit the habit of ballooning could have 
been formed and fixed by heredity. 

Let one walk in the fields on a warm day 
when a soft breeze is blowing. If he will 
stoop low and glance along the meadow, his 
eyes will catch the sheen of myriads of fine, 
silken filaments. They float from every ele- 
vated spot. They fringe fence posts and 
hedges. They stream like pennants from tall 
weeds. They interlace the foliage of bushes 
with delicate meshes or flutter like ribbons 
from their tops. These are the ropes and net- 
ting of ballooning spiders. 

If, now, one will glance upward, he will be 
apt to see long, white, sinuous filaments drift- 
ing through the air, over tree-tops, across 
streams, far aloft, or perhaps low enough to 
be within reach. If he will grasp one of these 
threads he may find in his hand a small spider; 
but not always, for many drifting filaments 
are simply trial threads or loose bits of the 
drag lines, which spiders are apt to throw out 
as anchors when they walk His captive will 
be a ballooning spider arrested in aeronautic 
flight, and the silken’ filament is her balloon. 

The story of a baby spider’s life is most in- 
teresting, from its silken cocoon ¢radle to the 
final flitting and setting-up for one’s self on an 
independent web. With all stages thereof the 
ballooning habit has much to do. But let us 
now suppose that baby life is over. The strong 
foster hand of nature is on the young aranead, 
urging it by the instinct of migration to seek 
a home in the wide world of yonder meadow. 
It is a Lycosid, a ground spider, we will say, 
yet here we find it on the top of this fence post 
where, with the aid of a pocket lens, one can 
watch its movements. Fences are favorite as- 
cension posts and upon them clusters of young 
Lycosids are gathered. But the bushy heads 
of tall weeds, the dainty, circular platform of 
the wild carrot’s mosaic bloom, the feathered 
plumes of the goldenrod, the star-faced blos- 
soms of the field daisy and the wild aster are 
requisitioned for their flight by groups of bal- 
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loonists. The purpose in choosing these ele- 
vated spots is plain, for the currents of air are 
stronger there and the course clearer than 
close to the surface, thus facilitating flight. 
A wise volition seems clear in the case of 
Lycosids, at least, which, being ground spi- 
ders, are not found habitually in higher places. 

We return to our post of observation, one 
of the side posts of the bars that form the 
gateway between two fields. These are let 
down to give fair opportunity to follow the 
aeronaut when it shall ascend, without the 
stress and delay of getting over the fence. 
With back to the sun and lens in hand, you 
may see the mode of ascension. Several 
younglings are atop of the post and the upper 
rail near by. You fix your eye upon one. It 
leaps upward and is off. No. It is back again, 











STAGES OF AERIAL PROGRESS 
Herein is outlined the initial phase of a spider's 
normal balloon trip. It is seldom that what may be 
called a false start is made. The spider rises by a 
definite system of aeronautics, which it is seemingly 
not taught by a fond parent, as the bird learns to fly, 
but which is a natural inheritance. 
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PREPARING TO RISE 


The spider balances itself on the edge of a rail fence 
or of a hedge, and displays the nicest sense of ac- 
curacy in waiting for a favorable current of air. 


like a boy’s return ball. 


The buoyancy of the 
thread exuded is insufficient to sustain the 


creature’s weight. It cannot rise aloft. Other 
feints, perhaps, will follow, which soon cover 
the posts and top rails with streaming trial 
threads. 

In the meantime you have noticed the spi- 
der’s attitude preceding flight. It faces the 
direction of the wind. The abdomen is ele- 
vated about forty-five degrees, and at the same 
time the eight legs, four on either side, are 
straightened out and the body thus raised 
above the surface. At the apex of the abdo- 
men and beneath it are the spinnarets, covered 
with minute spinning-spools, through which 
jets of liquid silk are forced from a multitude 
of glands within the body. These harden at 
contact with the air and are held apart or com- 
bined at the spider’s will by closing or out- 
spreading the spinning mammals. Keep the 
lens directed upon the spinnarets of your little 
adventurer. A ray of several threads is issu- 
ing which, caught by the breeze, are drawn out 
and upward six, ten, even twenty or more feet. 
Meanwhile the legs incline towards the breeze 
and the joints stiffen. The foremost pair sink 
almost to the level of the post. All the legs 
and the whole attitude show the muscular 


strain of an animal resisting an uplifting 
force. 

Suddenly and simultaneously the eight claws 
are unloosened and the spider mounts with a 
sharp bound into the air and floats above the 
meadow at a rate more or less rapid, according 
to the velocity of the wind. The threads have 
been drawn out so far that their buoyancy has 
overcome the specific gravity of the balloonist, 
and thus she is able to keep afloat. 

What is her manner of flight? 

It may be a long time before the observer 
shall find examples that give satisfactory an- 
swer. Some are caught up into the heavens 
with so sharp a rapture that they are out of 
sight at once. Others scud along under so 
swift a wind that they cannot be followed. But 
fortune favors patience. Here at last is one 
that is off before a light breeze, and is hug- 
ging the ground at about the height of a man’s 
face. And, there, too, goes the man, following 
her across the meadow at a brisk run, his head 
turned to one side, his eye fixed on what seems 
vacancy to yonder plowman. 

As the spiderling vaults upward, by a swift 
motion the body is turned back downward, the 
ray of floating threads is separated from the 
spinnarets and grasped by the feet, which also 
by deft and rapid movements weave a tiny 
cradle or net of delicate lines, to which the 
claws cling. At the same moment a second 
filament of silk is ejected and floats out behind, 
leaving the body of the little voyager balanced 
on its meshy basket between that and the first 
filament, which now streams up from the 
front. Thus our aeronaut’s balloon is com- 
plete, and she sits or hangs in the middle of it, 
drifting whither the wind may carry her. 

She is not wholly at the mercy of the breeze, 
however, for she has an ingenious mode of 
bringing herself to earth. When the human 
aeronaut wishes to descend he contracts his 
balloon’s surface and lessens its buoyancy by 
letting out the gas. The spider acts upon the 
same principle. She draws in the filaments 
that buoy her up and give sailage surface to 
the wind. Working hand over hand, as one 
may say, she pulls down the long threads 
which, as they are taken in, she rolls up into 
a flossy white ball above her jaws. 

As the floatage shortens, the aerial vessel 
loses its buoyancy, and at last the spider sinks 
by her own weight to the field. Thereupon 
she throws out a silken rope, after the manner 
of aeronauts, which anchors to the foliage, and 
the young voyager abandons her basket and 
begins life in her new-found site. The balloon 
is also stopped by striking against some ele- 
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vated object. Given a steady breeze and a free 
course, there is practically no limit to the dis- 
tance a ballooning spider may traverse. Dr. 
McCook has seen spiders ballooning at the top 
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of the highest church steeples, whither they 
can have risen only from the ground far away. 
Seafaring folk often note spider balloons 
speeding by them at sea. 





THE PTOMAINES OF PASSION 


LACING his forearm in a jar filled 

with water to the point of overflow 

and keeping his position without 

be moving, Professor Elmer Gates, of 

the Laboratory of Psychology at Washington, 

directed his thinking to the arm. The blood 

soon entered the arm in such quantities as to 

enlarge it and cause the water in the jar to 

overflow. By directing his thoughts to his 

arm for a certain length of time daily for 

many days, he permanently increased both its 

size and strength. He even instructed others 
to produce the same effect. 

Professor Gates, moreover, has shown what 
is called “the causative character” of thinking 
in a long series of experiments. He has found 
that change of the mental state changed the 
chemical character of the perspiration. When 
treated with the same chemical reagent, the 
perspiration of an angry man showed one 
color, that of a man in grief another, and so 
on through the long list of emotions. 

When the breath of Professor Gates’ sub- 
ject was passed through a tube cooled with 
ice so as to condense its volatile constituents, 
a colorless liquid resulted. He kept the man 
breathing through the tube, but made him 
angry. Five minutes afterward a sediment 
appeared in the tube, indicating the presence 
there of a new substance which had been pro- 
duced by the changed physical action caused 
by a change of the mental condition. Anger 
gave a brownish substance, sorrow gray, re- 
morse pink, and so on. The results showed, 
as in the experiments with the perspiration, 
that each kind of thinking produced its own 
peculiar substance, which the system was try- 
ing to expel. Professor Gates’s conclusions 
are very definite and are given in the volume 
on right and wrong thinking, which has re- 
cently been prepared by that well-known stu- 
dent of mental processes, Aaron M. Crane.* 
Says Professor Gates: 

“Every mental activity creates a definite chemi- 
cal change and a definite anatomical structure in 
the animal which exercises the mental activity. 

“The mind of the human organism can, by an 
effort of the will properly directed, produce meas- 
urable changes of the chemistry of the secretions 
and excretions. 


*RIGHT AND WronG THINKING. By Aaron Martin Crane. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


“If mind activities create chemical and anatomi- 
cal changes in the cells and tissues of the animal 
body, it follows that all physiological processes of 
health or disease are psychologic processes, and 
that the only way to inhibit, accelerate or change 
these processes is to resort to methods properly 
altering the psychologic or mental processes. 

Having found that anger produced a brown- 
ish substance which appeared in the breath, 
Professor Gates continued his experiments 
until he had obtained enough of that substance 
to administer to men and animals. In every 
case it produced nervous excitability or irri- 
tability. In his experiments with thought con- 
ditioned by jealousy he obtained another sub- 
stance from the breath which he injected into 
the veins of a guinea pig. The pig died in a 
very few minutes. After concluding from his 
various experiments that hate is accompanied 
by the greatest expenditure of vital energy, 
Professor Gates affirms that this passion pre- 
cipitates several chemical products. Enough 
would be eliminated in one hour of intense 
hate, according to him, to cause the death of 
perhaps fourscore persons, as these ptomaines 
are the deadliest poison known to science. 
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THE EVOLUTIONS OF FLIGHT 
The spider can rise and descend with the utmost 


ease, owing to the lines it throws out or withdraws, 
according to the exigencies of the moment. 





Recent 





E have had occasion more than once in 
the last year or two to call attention to 
the work of George Sylvester Viereck. 
Now we have in hand the first volume 

of his poetry published in English, “Nineveh and 
Other Poems” (Moffat, Yard & Company), and 
were it not for the fact that Mr. Viereck’s name 
is on our first page as that of one of the editors 
of this magazine, we might speak of the volume 
in terms of enthusiasm that good taste perhaps 
forbids us to use. It is not altogether a pleasing 
volume. The moralists will find in it much cause 
for just censure. Mr. Viereck’s bent is distinctly 
toward the decadent; it is death rather ‘than life, 
sin rather than righteousness, decay rather than 
health that seems to inspire his Muse, and his 
love for Beaudelaire, Villon, and Swinburne is at 
all times obvious. Some of his verses make one 
catch the breath with their audacity and unre- 
straint. But the genius of the writer is never in 
doubt. There is the sound of rushing torrents 
rather than of trickling rivulets in these pages, and 
one hears, with Herod in Wilde’s “Salome,” the 
beating of mighty and mysterious pinions in the 
air. There are many faults one might find, but 
they are ever the faults of poetical excess, not of 
penury, and this is not the place to point them 
out. Here is one of the strongest and most repre- 
sentative poems in the book: 


AIANDER 


By GeorceE SYLVESTER VIERECK 


The proud free glance, the thinker’s mighty brow, 
The curling locks and supple, slender limbs, 
The eye that speaks dominion, victor’s smile— 


By them I hail thee Man, 
Thou art the woman’s slave, 


All these I know. 
Lord of the earth. 
And yet her master 


I know thee when about thy sunburnt thighs 
Thou swing’st the tawny skin a tiger wore 

Till thy rude weapon dashed him to the ground. 
I know thee also when thy shoulders bear 

The purple mantle of an emperor, 

Stained with the blood of thousand tiny lives; 
The golden sandals clasped upon thy feet; 
Thy hair made rich with spikenard, and thy brow 
Graced with the gifts that mutual east and west 
Conspire to offer to their sovereign lord. 


I know thee, too, in lust’s relentless rage, 
Dragging the chosen woman to thy lair, 

To frame upon her body at thy will 

Sons in thine image, strong of loin as thou: 
And when the bearer of thy father’s sins 
Within the portals of the House of Shame, 
Monstrous delight thy passion seeks to find 
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In futile quest, and Nature pitiful 
Will not transmit unto the future’s womb 
Thy weakened generation 


Image of God I know thee—God thyself. 

Walking the world on India’s sun-parched plains 

Thy name was Rama; thou in desert sands 

Of Araby didst dream thy wondrous dream; 

The cradles of all races thou hast seen— 

Thou Zarathustra—thou the Son of Man! 

I know the wounds of hands and feet and 
Ome . « . 

Ah, and I know the ring about thy neck 

Of ruddy curls! Say, Judas, in thine ear 

Make théy sweet music still, the silver coins, 

As on the day the temple’s veil was rent? 


So, in the far-stretched background of all time 

I watch thy progress through the sounding years— 

Wielding the sceptre here, and there the lyre, 

The lord or servant of thy master-passion, 

Pure or polluted, fool or nobly wise. 

And this it is that justifies the whole, 

This is thy greatness: thou hast stumbled oft, 

And straying often fallen . . . Yet all the 
while, 

Wandering the stony wilderness of life, 

Thine eyes were fixed upon the stedfast star 

That far-off stands above the Promised Land. 


Rough is the road, beset by mocking heavens 
And false illusory hells—the strong, the weak, 
Alike by dancing fires are led astray, 

And poisoned flowers bloom rankly on the path. 
Self in the guise of selfishness approached, 
Frailty in garment of a god benign; 

Pleasure with lying accents “I am sin” 
Proclaimed, and vice “I am bold action” cried; 
“IT am contentment,” spoke the belly full, 

And the applause of groundlings, “I am fame.” 


And so it came that only here and there 

Tn all the years a strong, unerring one 

Plucked boldly at the flowers of delight, 

Yet by the dust of tumult unconfused 

Pressed = to reach the goal; the strong man’s 
goal: 

To rule and to enjoy, to hold command 

Over both things and spirits, to delight 

In pleasant sounds and all sweet gifts, yet strive 

Untiring, ever upward to that sun 

Which no world-master’s blind despotic will, 

But his own hand, with more than Titan strength, 

Unto the utmost firmament has flung. 


One of the more passionate of Mr. Viereck’s 
poems is the following: 


WHEN IDOLS FALL 
By GerorGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 


Foul night-birds brood in fearsome throng 
About the path that I must tread: 

Thou art not what I thought thee long, 
And oh, I would that I were dead! 
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Less bitter was the gall they ran 
To offer Christ upon the tree, 
Or the salt tears He shed for man, 

Deserted in Gethsemane. 


For thou wert all the god I had 
While months on months were born and died, 
Thy lips’ sweet fragrance made me glad 
As holy bells at eventide. 
Ay, for thy sake, my god on earth, 
I joyed to suffer all I could, 
And counted as of lesser worth 
The chalice of the Savior’s blood! 


Entranced I knelt before thy shrine 
And filled love’s beaker, I thy priest; 
With flowers as crimson as the wine 
1 decked our altar for the feast. 
I gave thee more than love may give, 
First-fruits of song, truth, honor—all! 
Too much I loved thee: I must live 
To see God’s awful justice fall. 


I bleed beneath a wound the years 
That heal all sorrow shall not heal; 
O barren waste, O fruitless tears! 
I gave thee my eternal weal. 
My idol crumbled in the dust 
(Ah, that I lived that day to see!) 
There came a sudden piercing thrust, 
And all my life was dead in me! 


Thou spak’st a single hideous word, 
And that one word became the knoll 

Of all that made life dear, and blurred 
The lines of good within my soul. 

Better the plague-spots ringed me round,— 
The hangman gave the fatal sign, 

Than that such monstrous word should sound 
From lips that once I held divine! 


A veil of darkness hides the sun, 
Night fell, and stars from heaven hurled, 
For when this fearful thing was done, 
It spelt the ruin of a world. 
The string whose music won my bays 
Snapped with a blinding thrill of pain; 
Through all the everlasting days 
I shall not hear its note again. 


Amidst the gloom I grope for song; 
The fires die out that passion fed: 
Thou art not what I thought thee long, 
And oh! I would that I were dead! 
Yet worse than all the pain of loss, 
The smile that seals a traitor’s will, 
Is this: that knowing gold for dross, 
I cannot choose but love thee still! 


Just why Mr. Wilbur Underwood, being an 
American, took his poetical wares to the British 
market, we do not know; but there comes to us 
from London his little paper-bound volume “A 
Book of Masks,” and it is evident that he has 
a talent to be reckoned with in the future. His 
Muse also is decadent, and much of what he 
writes few of our magazines would dare to print. 
Far the most vital thing in his book is the fol- 
lowing: 


A GIRL 
By Witsur UNverwoop 


This young girl—this girl is dead; 
From the light and music fled 

Into darkness and still space; 
Cover o’er the strange white face; 
Once her laughter starred the night, 
Now her laughter’s taken flight. 


Small her breasts were like a boy's, 
Molded for all subtle joys, 

Cool and flower-like her lips, 
Straight and delicate her hips 
Never meant for motherhood— 
Sin made her and found her good. 


Pretty as a butterfly 

Shining ’neath a barren sky 

She was blown along the earth 
Light with love and song and mirth, 
With a curious troubling lure 

That but made her power sure. 


Men were maddened by her wiles, 
Recklessly she sold her smiles, 
Weaving all the secret hours 

In a garland of red flowers. 
Eager every joy to taste, 

Glad to spill her life and waste, 
She was born to make men glad 
And her eyes were never sad. 


This young girl—this girl is dead; 
Thus we found her on her bed 
Where alone with night she died, 
The vial fallen by her side; 

When we slipped from her the fair 
Rose-silk she was wont to wear, 
Underneath her laces’ mesh, 

Black against her ivory flesh, 
Round her slender waist we found 
Tight an iron chain was wound. 


Sick with fright at what we saw 
We stole from the room in awe. 
This young girl—this girl is dead; 
From the light and laughter fled 
Ladies, brutes and fellow-men 
We are laughing once again, 

As of old the noise and light 
Stream out on the ancient night, 
As of old wine-flushed and fair 
We make joy with mocking air; 
But through all our fevered arts 
Steals a shadow on our hearts. 


One finds genuine poetry not only in the great 
magazines and in volumes bearing the imprint of 


well-known publishers. A considerable part of 
the poetry which, to us at least, seems worthy to 
be reprinted from month to month comes from 
booklets printed in out-of-the-way places at the 
authors’ expense, and in periodicals that are far 
from metropolitan. Here, for instance, is a poem 
which was first published in 1906 in The Phoenix, 
of Muskogee, Indian Territory. It was republished 
in that paper more recently with a prefatory 
statement in which we are told that “there 
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is every reason to believe it will be made the 
Oklahoma State poem.” The author of the poem 
is editor of the Free Lance, of Henryetta, I. 1., 
and he sends the poem to us with a number of 
corrections. 


THE LAND OF MY DREAMING 
By Georce R. HALL 


Land of the Mistletoe, smiling in splendor 
Out from the borderland, mystic and old, 

Sweet are the memories, precious and tender, 
Linked with thy summers of azure and gold. 


O Oklahoma! fair land of my dreaming, 
Land of the lover, the loved and the lost, 
Cherish thy legends with tragedy teeming— 
Legends where love reckoned not of the cost. 


Land of Sequoyah, my heart’s in thy keeping, 
O Tulledega! how can I forget! 

Calm as thy vales where the silences sleeping 
Wake into melody tinged with regret! 


Let the deep chorus of life’s music throbbing 
Swell to full harmony born of the years, 

Or for the loved and lost tenderly sobbing 
Drop to that cadence that whispers of tears! 


Land of the Mistletoe, here’s to thy glory, 
Here’s to thy daughters as fair as the dawn! 

Here’s to thy pioneer sons in whose story 
Valor and love shall live endlessly on! 


Another editor whose hand has cunning in the 
building of rhyme is Meredith Nicholson. In his 
latest novel, ‘The Port of Missing Men,” he has 
a poem by way of foreword: 


THE SHINING ROAD 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


Come, sweetheart, let us ride away beyond the 

city’s bound, 

And seek what pleasant lands across thé distant 
hills are found. 

There is a golden light that shines beyond the 
verge of dawn, 

And there are happy highways leading on and 
always on; 

So, sweetheart, let us mount and ride with never 
a backward glance, 

To find the pleasant shelter of the Valley of 
Romance. 


Before us, down the golden road, floats dust from 
charging steeds, 

Where two adventurous companies clash loud in 
mighty deeds; 

And from the tower that stands alert like some 
tall, beckoning pine, 

F’en now, my heart, I see afar the lights of wel- 
come shine! 

So loose the rein and cheer the steed and let us 
race away 

To seek the lands that lie beyond the Borders of 
To-day. 
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Draw rein and rest a moment here in this cool 
vale of peace; 

The race half run, the goal half won, half won 
the sure release! 

To right and left are flowery fields, and brooks go 
singing down 

To mock the sober folk who still are prisoned in 
the town. 

Now to the trail again, dear heart; 
blade are true, 

And on some plain ere night descend I'll break 
a lance for you! 


my arm and 


O sweetheart, it is good to find the pathway shin- 
ing clear! 

The road is broad, the hope is sure, and you are 
near and dear! 

So loose the rein and cheer the steed and let us 
race away 

To seek the lands that lie beyond the Borders of 
To-day. 

Oh, we shall hear at last, 
welcome cried 

As o’er a clattering drawbridge through the Gate 
of Dreams we ride! 


my heart, a cheering 


Henry van Dyke does too many things well, 
perhaps, to do anything superlatively well. His 
poetry has usually seemed to us the least success- 
ful of his endeavors. It lacks the touch of 
finality. The following, which we take from 
Scribner's, is not a great poem, but it is a beauti- 
ful and effective tribute to one of the truest poets 
that ever blew breath into reed. 


LONGFELLOW 
By Henry vAN DyKE 

In a great land, a new land, a land full of labor 
and riches and confusion, 

Where there were many running to and fro, and 
shouting, and striving together, 

In the midst of the hurry and the troubled noise, 
I heard the voice of one singing. 

“What are you doing there, O man, singing 
quietly amid all this tumult? 

This is the time for new inventions, mighty shout- 
ings, and blowings of the trumpet.” 

But he answered, “I am only shepherding my 
sheep with music.” 


So he went along his chosen way, 
little flock around him; 

And he paused to listen, now "and then, beside the 
antique fountains, 

Where the faces of forgotten gods were refreshed 
with musically falling waters; 


keeping his 


Or he sat for a while at the blacksmith’s door, and 
heard the cling-clang of the anvils; 

Or he rested beneath old steeples full of bells, 
that showered their chimes upon him; 

Or he walked along the edges of the sea, drinking 
in the long roar of the billows; 


Or he sunned himself in the pine-scented ship- 
yard, amid the tattoo of the mallets;- 

Or he leaned on the rail of the bridge, letting his 
thoughts flow with the whispering river; 

He harkened also to ancient tales, and made them 
young again with his singing. 
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Then I saw the faces of men and women and 
children silently turning toward him; 

The youth setting out on the journey of life, and 
the old man waiting beside the last mile- 
stone; 

The toiler sweating beneath his load; 
happy mother rocking her cradle; 


and the 


The lonely sailor on far-off seas; and the gray- 
minded scholar in his book- -room ; 

The mill-hand bound to a clacking machine ; and 
the hunter in the forest; 

And the solitary soul hiding friendless in the 
wilderness of the city; 


Many human faces, full of care and longing, were 
drawn irresistibly toward him, 

By the charm of something known to every heart, 
yet very strange and lovely, 

And at the sound of that singing wonderfully all 
their faces were lightened. 


“Why do you listen, O you people, to this old and 
world-worn music? 
This is not for you, in the splendor of a new age, 
in the democratic triumph! 
Listen to the clashing cymbals, the big drums, the 
brazen trumpets of your poets.” 


But the people made no answer, following in their 
hearts the simpler music: 

For it seemed to them, noise-weary, nothing could 
be better worth the hearing 

Than the melodies which brought sweet order into 
life’s confusion. 


So the shepherd sang his way along, until he came 
unto a mountain: 

And I know not surely whether it was called 
Parnassus, 

But he climbed it out of sight, and still I heard 
the voice of one singing. 


The quiet, contemplative poetry of Charles G. 
D. Roberts always has in it a solacing quality 
that composes the mind and stills the heart, and 
anew that there can be real poetry that is 
This in 


proves 
not born of the passions and appetites. 
evidence from The Craftsman: 


O EARTH, SUFFICING ALL OUR NEEDS 
By Cuartes G. D. Roperts 


O earth, sufficing all our needs, O you 
With room for body and for spirit too, 

How patient while your children vex their souls 
Devising alien heavens beyond your blue. 


Dear dwelling of the immortal and tunszen, 
How obstinate in my blindness have I been, 

Not comprehending what your tender calls, 
Veiled promises and reassurance mean! 


Not far and cold the way that they have gone, 
Who thro’ your sundering darkness have with- 
drawn. 
Almost within our hand-reach they remain 
Who pass beyond the sequence of the dawn. 
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Not far and strange the heavens, but very near, 
Your children’s hearts unknowingly hold dear. 

At times we almost catch the door swung wide— 
An unforgotten voice almost we hear! 


I am the heir of heaven—and you are just. 
You, you alone I know, and you I trust. 

Tho I seek God beyond the furthest star, 
Here shall I find Him, in your deathless dust. 


Mr. F. W. Bourdillon has done a favor to the 
English-speaking world by translating De Mus- 
set’s “L’Espoir en Dieu.” The measure Mr. Bour- 
dillon employs is that of “In Memoriam,” and the 
theme of both poems is much the same,—the con- 
flict of doubt and faith. It may surprise some to 
find in De Musset so much of the deep religious 
longing and striving that we associate with the 
Anglo-Saxon rather than with the French poets. 
But we must remember that Taine, who certainly 
knew the poets of both countries, while he rated 
Tennyson very high, rated De Musset still higher. 
Bourdillon’s translation fills nine pages of the 
(London) Monthly Review. We can reprint but 
an extract of two 
THE HOPE 

By AtrrepD De Musset. TRANSLATED BY F. 
BourRDILLON. 

I having youth yet in my blood, 

Being yet the fool of dreams, 


What Epicurus taught of old, 
That sober-minded demi-god; 


would hold 


Would live and love, would learn men’s ways, 
Some pleasure seek, not trust thereto, 
Be what I am, do as men do, 

And look on Heaven with tranquil gaze. 


I would, but cannot. Ah, how dream 
Without a hope, without a fear? 
Infinity so close and clear 

Can Reason see, nor ask the scheme? 


This world—what is it? Man—why there, 
A conscience cowering from the skies? 
To walk, as beasts, with earthward eyes, 
And say, Naught is but Now and Here: 


This count you happiness? Not I! 
This soul, chance-summoned from the deep, 
Is seed of woman: laugh or weep, 
Human I live and human die. 
* * * * * 
Thou whom none knoweth, yet they lie 
Who say Thou art not, speak with me! 
I am because Thou bidst me be, 
And when Thou bidst me, I must die. 


Much of Thyself Thou showest us; 
Yet such a darkness hides Thy face, 
Faith stumbles in the holy place. 

Alas, why tempt Thy creature thus? 


He lifts his head: the heavens to him 
A Lord Omnipotent reveal; 
The earth, that lieth ’neath his heel, 
Is all a temple, vast and dim. 
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Something that in his bosom reigns, 
This too he thinks is 1hee: his woes, 
His agonies, his love, he knows, 

A greater than himself ordains. 


And this hath been, since earth began, 
Of noble souls the noblest aim, 
To prove Thou art, and Thy hid name 
To spell in letters of a man. 


Diverse the names men know Thee by, 
As Brahma, Jesus, Jupiter, 
Truth, Justice ; yet I dare aver 

To Thee all hands are stretched on high. 


To Thee the meanest wretch will raise, 
For but the promise of relief 
In the murk midnight of his grief, 
An unpremeditated praise. 


Thee all Creation magnifies ; 
There sings no bird but doth adore, 
Nor falls one rain-drop but therefor 
A million benedictions rise. 


All Thou hast made we find to be 

Lovely and wonderful and good; 

And at Thy smile the whole earth would 
Fall at Thy feet and worship Thee. 


Then wherefore, with all power to bless, 
Hast Thou created strength so vast 
Of evil, to let shrink aghast 

Reason alike and Righteousness? 


While all earth’s voices thus declare 
The great divinity of things, 
Attesting surely that all springs 

From an Almighty Father’s care; 


How is it that so oft a deed 

Is done beneath yon holy sky 

So foul that even prayer will die 
Struck dumb upon the lips of need? 


Why discord in so sweet a strain? 
Is plague Thy servant? Crime Thy will? 
And Death—dear God, why reigneth still 
This other king in Thy domain? 


Was not a great compassion Thine 
When, weeping, out of chaos rose, 
With all its joys and all its woes, 

A world so sad and so divine? 


Yet if it pleased Thee, Lord, to cast 
Upon man’s neck a yoke so stern, 
Why give him eyesight, to discern 

Thy presence in the cloudy Vast? 


Man had not murmured, doomed to crawl, 
Had no diviner dream been sent. 
We perish of our discontent. 

Oh, show us naught, or show us all! 


If to approach Thy dwelling-place 
The thing Thou madest is too mean, 
The veil of Nature should have been 

More closely wov’n before Thy face. 


Thine had been still the thunderclaps; 
The bolts had fall’n on us the same; 
But misery, unheard Thy name, 

Had slept a dreamless sleep perhaps. 


If prayer may never reach to Thee, 
O King of Glory, close the door 
On Thy lone splendor! Evermore 

From mortals hide Eternity! 


But if an ear to earth inclined 
Be yonder, and to grief awake; 
If the Eternal Country take 

Heed of the moaning of mankind; 


Oh, rend the Heaven! Break up the height, 
The depth, between Thy works and Thee! 
Tear off the veil, that Earth may see 

The Fount of good, the Judge of right! 


Mrs. Wilcox writes an earnest plea for a shift- 
ing of emphasis from the Christ crucified to the 
Christ living and triumphant—to what the new 
theologians call “the immanent Christ.” We quote 
from The Delineator: 


THE RADIANT CHRIST 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


Arise, O master artist of the age, 

And paint the picture which at once shall be 
Immortal art and blessed prophecy, 

The bruised vision of the world assuage; 

To earth’s dark book add one illumined page 
So scintillant with truth that all who see 

Shall break from superstition, and stand free. 
Now let this wondrous work Thy hand engage. 


The mortal sorrow of the Nazarene 

Too long has been faith’s symbol and its sign, 
Too long a dying Savior has sufficed. 

Give us the glowing emblems which shall mean 
Mankind awakened to the self divine— 

The living presence of the radiant Christ. 


Too long the crucifix on Calvary’s height 

Has cast its shadow on the human heart. 

Let now religion’s great co-worker, art, 

Limn on the background of departing night 

The shining face, all palpitant with light, 

And God's true message to the world impart. 
Go tell each toiler in the home and mart, 

“Lo, Christ is with ye, if ye seek aright !” 


The world forgets the vital word Christ taught, 
The only word the world has need to know, 
The answer to creation’s problem—love. 

The world remembers what the Christ forgot— 
His cross of anguish and His death of wo. 
Release the martyr, and the cross remove. 


For, “now the former things have passed away, 
And man forgetting that which lies behind, 

And ever pressing forward, seeks to find 

The prize of His high calling.” Send a ray 
From art’s bright sun to fortify the day 

And blaze the trail to every mortal mind; 

The new religion lies in being kind; 

Faith works for men where once it knelt to pray. 


Faith knows but hope where once it knew despair. 
Faith counts its gain where once it reckoned loss. 
Ascending paths its patient feet have trod, 

Man looks within and finds salvation there. 
Release the suffering Savior from the cross 

And give the waiting world its radiant God! 
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N the opinion of its publishers and of 
its author, Mr. Thomas W. Lawson’s 
first venture in the field of the novel* 
seems to be “the epic of the market- 
place,” combining evidence of an “extraordinary 
literary and dramatic talent with an intimate 
knowledge of high finance.” The 
Chicago Evening Post expresses 
itself less charitably. “Friday the 
13th,” it says “is a gorgeous penny- 
dreadful. The reddest of ink courses in its 
veins.” Lawson’s words, continues the same 
critic, “flow like a mill-race in that exuberant 
combination of Marie Corelli and snappy adver- 
tisement that has made him famous. There is no 
genteel restraint, no false propriety about Mr. 
Lawson, of Boston. His favorite instrument is 
the calliope.’ The Boston Transcript, on the 
other hand, suggests that it is doubtless all “a 
huge joke offered to the public in order to prove 
that the author can outdo the sensational novelist 
in his most violent mood.” It also proves, in the 
opinion of the Boston newspaper, that’ Mr. Law- 
son possesses in fiction the same command of the 
English language as in his magazine diatribes. 

The plot of the story is outlined by The Even- 
ing Post (New York) with customary delicate 
raillery. “We have here,” it says, “all the familiar 
stage setting of Wall Street, painted in garish 
splotches; gigantic stock deals, frightful panics, 
tickers, and tapes spinning out quotations a mile 
a minute, the usual seething mobs on the Stock 
Exchange, and all the ‘System’s’ hell-hounds let 
loose, chapter after chapter.” “There is,” it goes 
on to say, “a heart-throb on every page.” To 
quote further: 

“We ache with sympathy for the proud, old ex- 
governor of Virginia, who has lost in unwise 
speculation several million dollars of trust funds; 
we yearn to look into the fathomless eyes of his 
virtuous daughter, who, to retrieve her father’s 
fortune and good name, persuades the hero to 
help her play the stock market, and prays the 
Lord to bless their operations; we shudder when 
the aforesaid hero, taking the ‘long’ instead of the 
‘short’ side of Sugar, loses his first two million 
dollars. And of course we cannot but exult when, 
money-mad as he is, the hero turns the table on 
the System’s cohorts and cleans up a cool billion 
of dollars; and on the last page we are very close 
to tears at the death of both the chief personages 
—of that beautiful daughter of Virginia, endowed 
with eyes of ‘spirituality and passion,’ and with a 
singular gift for stock-gambling, and of the 
superb hero, Rob, the picture of whom rises be- 


FRIDAY 
THE I3TH 


* FRIDAY THE THIRTEENTH. By Thomas W. 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 


Lawson. 


and the Critics 


fore us as he stood in the thick of his last panic— 
‘his perfect-fitting, heavy black Melton cutaway 
coat thrown back from the chest, and a low, 
turned-down white collar, the setting for a throat 
and head that reminded one of a forest monarch 
at bay on the mountain crag awaiting the coming 
of the hounds and hunters.’ ” 

The most extraordinary chapter in the book is 
the one based on Mr. Lawson’s belief that all that 
is necessary to win countless millions is to be 
perfectly unscrupulous, absolutely dead to any 
feeling of humanity, and then to go on the floor 
of the Stock Exchange and sell, and sell, and 
keep on selling until all opposition is broken and 
the market tumbles to a point at which stock may 
be bought back at a tremendous profit. This, at 
least, is the method by which Bob Brownley, the 
hero of the book, acquires a fortune and inciden- 
tally teaches a strong lesson to Wall Street gamb- 
lers. The Bookman informs us, however, that 
such a plan, unquestionably entertaining in fiction, 
has been tried in real life by a number of desper- 
ate men with results disastrous to themselves. It 
remarks further: 


“In theory it looks sound, but in practice there 
always enters the personal equation. For exam- 
ple, let us say that Robinson, in moderate circum- 
stances, enters the Exchange with the intention of 
‘bulling’ the market on an immense scale, and re- 
gardless of consequences. ‘Jones,’ he cries, ‘buy 
me a thousand XYZ at 68. Smith, bid me in five 
thousand XYZ at 70.’ Jones and Smith are sur- 
prised, but perhaps comply, but when Robinson 
continues to raise the amount and price of his 
orders they become suspicious; they have been 
caught before, and will probably edge away with 
the excuse that they are wanted on the ’phone or 
have a very important engagement with a man 
over at Eberlin’s. Mr. Lawson’s method may be 
all right, but we should be reluctant to recom- 
mend it as infallible. In fiction the reverse side 
of the story was shown several years ago in Mr. 
Edwin Lefévre’s ‘Pike’s Peak or Bust.’” 


Another critic gently asks why Mr. Lawson has 
not tried the trick himself and cleared a billion or 
so in the manner of his hero, instead of advertis- 
ing half-developed copper mines in expensive 
organs of publication. 

The Times Saturday Review describes the 
novel as “a nightmare of love and stock gamb- 
ling, wherein the ‘System’ shakes its gory locks 
and brandishes a handful of blood-stained razors, 
stalking the while prodigious over the necks of its 
prostrate victims.” The Atlanta News. observes 
that if “Friday the 13th” had been offered to any 
first-class publishing house without the “frenzied” 
name of ‘Tom Lawson, of Boston,” there would 
have been in each case a pink slip of regret and 
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return postage with no undue waste of time or 
words. It admits, however, that as a leader of 
dime-novels, “Friday the 13th” is a “winner.” 
The Washington Star strikes the keynote of the 
situation. Mr. Lawson, it says, slips from 
frenzied finance to frenzied fiction as easily as he 
transforms himself in the stock market from a 
bull into a bear. “There is,” it goes on to say, 
“no essential difference between his two per- 
formances as a revealer of the System’s secrets 
save that his long and supposedly veracious his- 
tory of the financial deals of the past few years 
had much more human interest than his novel.” 
Fiction is a poor medium for the propagandist of 
Mr. Lawson’s type, and while the novel will 
doubtlessly prove a “seller,” it is not likely, from 


present outlook, to receive half the serious atten- 
tion given to the author’s previous revelations. 


In a recent issue we quoted extracts from an 
essay by Professor Matthews on the unorigi- 
nality of great minds. Shakespeare, 
we were told, somewhat sluggishly 
avoided needless invention, and 
when anyone had done a popular 
thing, the Swan of Avon was pretty sure to imi- 
tate him and to do it better. ut,” added the 
writer, “if the greatest poets are often unoriginal, 
they are nevertheless imaginative in the highest 
degree.” In default of “the lesser invention” they 
have “the larger imagination.” Without desiring 
to classify Mr. Jack London with the greatest 
minds, it must be admitted that he possesses ex- 
traordinary imaginative powers. It must, how- 
ever, also be admitted that the plots of this gifted 
writer are at times unoriginal, and that charges 
of plagiarism have lately been brought against him 
with surprising frequency. His latest book* is 
said to be a brazen adaptation of Mr. Stanley 
Waterloo’s prehistoric romance, “The Story of 
Ab,” published ten years before Mr. London's 
and admittedly read by the latter. 

Mr. London’s book is extremely well written. 
Its grip is firm and its workmanship sure. The 
critics have been strongly divided in their ac- 
counts of its merits. “A labored product of in- 
ventiveness, rather than a felicitous work of the 
imagination,” says The Independent, while the 
New York Times affirms that “the vitality and 
realism of the story beget a fascination which ulti- 
mately reaches conviction.” ‘‘An interesting story,” 
cries one critic; “London is tedious,” yawns an- 
other. The Boston Budget deplores the lack of 
human interest. “The story,” it says, “is decidedly 
anthropoid.” The Boston Transcript, on the other 
hand, concludes that, entertaining as a story, the 
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book is at the same time a deep study of the dual 
personality of man and offers a problem to the 
scientist as well as a romance to the reader. This 
problem is the manner in which the primeval ex- 
periences of the fictitious author are revealed in 
strange atavistic. dreams. Though born and 
reared in the city, he has dreamed of forests, caves, 
and all the terrible creatures of the wilderness. 
His dreams have been vivid and repeated, but 
incoherent. It is only after he reaches his ma- 
turity that, in the phraseology of the New 
York Saturday Review of Books, he has come 
to comprehend “the significance of those nightly 
horrors, to interpret them as inherent reversions 
of the long-buried past, to classify them and ar- 
range them in intelligible progression.” To quote 
further: 


“The author, or rather the creature in whose 
existence the author recollects his own former 
life, is naturally the hero of the book. In the 
dreams the creatures had no names, for they lived 
in the era when the nearest approach to language 
was some score of broken calls and sounds; but in 
the narrative, for the sake of conv enience, they 
have all been christened. The hero is Big- Tooth, 
his bosom friend and comrade is Lop-Ear, his 
obnoxious step-father is the Chatterer, the 
female with whom he finally mates is the Swift- 
One, and the giant arch-fiend of the tribe is Red- 
Eye. These characters, together with Big-Tooth’s 
mother and sister, are the leading dramatis per- 
sonz of the entire history. 

“His first remembrance of himself is as an in- 
fant in a nest in the trees, and his first adventure 
comes when, left on the ground, his mother 
rescues him from a wild boar, and, with him 
clinging tightly to her hairy chest, swings again 
high up into the branches. His mother is ‘old 
fashioned’ and remains in the trees, but most of 
the members of the tribe live in the caves, 
whither he goes when driven from home by the 
tyranny of the Chatterer. The tribe is superior 
to the Tree-People, the apes, but inferior to the 
terrible Fire-People, the barbaric race of elemental 
men who have discovered fire and the use of bows 
and arrows. Lop-Ear and Big-Tooth make a 
long journey, full of adventures. The Fire-Peo- 
ple drive the tribe from their caves and those who 
are not slain wander again into the forests. Fi- 
nally Big-Tooth and the Swift-One settle and rear 
a family in an unknown land.” 


Not even Mr. London has denied the close re- 
semblance between his story and its predecessor. 
The Chicago Tribune applies the “deadly parallel” 
to Mr. London’s book and declares that the idea 
and features are boldly copied from Mr. Water- 
loo’s work: 


“In the opening chapter of each novel the baby 
hero is discovered in his tree nest. In each book 
the most fearful enemy of the wild folk is Sabre- 
Tooth, the tiger. In one book Lop-Ear figures as 
a friend of the hero. In the other book One-Ear 
does so. In Waterloo’s book the beloved of the 
hero is Lightfoot. In London’s book the chosen 
woman of the hero is the Swift-One. Both heroes 
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have trouble with the fire people. Both visit the 
fire people’s country. Both have similar adven- 
tures, and both make inventions. London’s peo- 
ple are much more primitive than Waterloo’s. 
Waterloo’s have almost arrived at tribal condi- 
tions. London’s are still plaintive, scarcely voca- 
ble beings, miserably individualistic, and almost 
without reflection—the stones of Deucalion, into 
which life has but just been breathed. Water- 
loo’s folk have gone among the human road quite 
a way. 
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“Neither book is distinguished by extraordinary 
scholarship—at least, J. H. Rosny of France, those 
brothers and collaborators who write upon similar 
subjects, would not think so. London’s book has 
better machinery and shows the experienced hand, 
but it is a perfunctory piece of work beside 
Waterloo’s, and instead of being a long treasured 
and cherished dream, is a brisk piece of literary 
hack work. It is also a dishonest piece of work, 
because he has taken the idea of another man and 
made it his own.” 





Lazarus—A Story by Andreieft 


We print this story not because it is terrible, but because it is great. 


greatness of it seem to us equally obvious. 


The terror of it and the 


One who dares the reading of it should be prepared to 


have the Scriptural story of the raising of Lazarus robbed of all that may be pleasurable and trans- 


formed into something terrifying and repulsive. 


Lazarus is his latest masterpiece. 
into English. 
I 
HEN Lazarus came out of the grave, 
after three days and nights in the 
mysterious thraldom of death, and re- 
turned alive to his home, no one 
noticed in him for a long time the evil peculiari- 
ties which later were to make his very name ter- 
rible. His friends and kindred were jubilant with 
radiant joy because of his return to life. They 
surrounded him with tenderness, and lavished 
eager attentions upon his food and drink and 
upon the preparation of new garments for him. 
They clad him gorgeously in the glowing colors of 
hope and laughter, and when, arrayed like a 
bridegroom, he again sat among them at the 
table, and again ate, and again drank, they wept 
fondly and called in the neighbors to look upon 
the miraculously resurrected one. 

The neighbors came and were moved with joy. 
Strangers arrived from distant cities and villages, 
and with stormy exclamations, like so many bees 
buzzing around the house of Mary and Martha, 
they worshiped the miracle. 

All that was new in the face of Lazarus and in 
his motions they explained naturally as the traces 
of his severe illness and the shock through which he 
had passed. It was evident that the disintegration 
of the corpse had been halted by a miraculous 
power, and not totally effaced; and that death had 
left upon the face and body of Lazarus an effect 
resembling an artist’s unfinished sketch, seen 
through a thin glass. On the temples of Lazarus, 
under his eyes and in the hollow of his cheeks, lay 
a thick, earthy blue; his fingers were blue, too, 
and on his nails, which had grown long in the 
grave, the blue had turned to livid. Here and 
there on his lips and body, the skin, blistered in 


The author, Leonidas Andreieff, is a Russian and 
stands next to Gorky as a leading representative of modern Russian 


literature. This story of 


It has never before, so far as we are aware, been translated 


the grave, had burst open and left reddish glisten- 
ing cracks, as if covered with a thin, glassy slime. 
And he had grown exceedingly stout. His body 
had swollen in the grave and still kept its mon- 
strous proportions, horribly inflated in a way that 
reminded one of the fetid and damp smell of 
putrefaction behind it. But the cadaverous, heavy 
odor which clung to the burial garments of Laza- 
rus, and, as it seemed, to his very body, soon dis- 
appeared completely, and after some time the blue 
of his hands and face softened, and the reddish 
cracks of his skin smoothed out, tho they never 
disappeared completely. Such was the aspect of 
Lazarus in his second life. It looked natural only 
to those who had seen him buried. 

Not merely the face, but the very character of 
Lazarus, it seemed, had changed; but this aston- 
ished no one and did not attract the attention it 
deserved. Until his death Lazarus had been cheer- 
ful and careless, a lover of laughter and harmless 
jest. It was because of his good-humor, pleasant 
and equable, and devoid of malice and darkness, 
that he had been so beloved by the Master. Now 
he was grave and silent; he neither jested him- 
self nor laughed at the jests of others; and the 
occasional words which he uttered were simple, 
ordinary and necessary words,—words as much 
devoid of sense and depth as are the sounds with 
which an animal expresses pain and pleasure, 
thirst and hunger. Such words a man may utter 
all his life without any one ever knowing anything 
of the aches and joys that penetrate his being. 

Thus it was that Lazarus sat at the festive 
table among his friends and kindred—his face that 
of a corpse over which death had reigned in dark- 
ness three days, his garments gorgeous and fes- 
tive, glittering with yellow gold, bloody-red and 
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purple; his mien heavy and silent. He was horri- 
bly changed and strange, but as yet undiscovered. 
In deep waves—now tender, now stormily ring- 
ing—the festivities went on around him. Warm 
glances of love caressed his face, still cold with 
the touch of the grave; and a friend’s warm hand 
patted his bluish, heavy hand. And the music 
played. Musicians had been summoned and were 
playing joyfully the tympan and the pipe, the 
zither and the dulcimer. It was as if bees were 
humming, locusts were buzzing, birds were sing- 
ing over the happy home of Mary and Martha. 


II 


Some reckless one lifted the veil. By one 
breath of an uttered word he destroyed the 
serene charm and uncovered the truth in its ugly 
nakedness. No thought was clearly defined in his 
mind, when his lips smilingly asked: “Why dost 
thou not tell us, Lazarus, what was There?” And 
all became silent, struck with the question. Seem- 
ingly it occurred to them only now that for three 
days Lazarus had been dead; and they looked 
with curiosity, awaiting an answer. But Lazarus 
remained silent. 

“Thou wilt not tell us, then?” wondered the in- 
quirer. “Is it so terrible There?” 

Again his thought lagged behind his words. 
Had it preceded them, he would not have asked 
the question, for, at the same moment, his heart 
sank within him with intolerable fear. And all 
became restless; already they awaited with 
anguish the words of Lazarus. But he was silent, 
cold and severe, and his eyes were cast down. 
And now, as if for the first time, they perceived 
the horrible bluishness of his face and the loath- 
some corpulence of his body. On the table, as if 
forgotten by Lazarus, lay his livid blue hand, and 
all eyes were riveted upon it, as if they expected 
it to give the desired answer. And the musicians 
still played; but now silence fell upon them, too, 
and the gay sounds were deadened, as scattered 
coals are extinguished by water. The pipe be- 
came mute, and also the ringing tympan and the 
murmuring dulcimer; and as tho a chord were 
broken, as tho song itself were dying, the zither 
echoed a trembling broken sound. Thenall was still. 

“Thou wilt not?” repeated the inquirer, unable 
to restrain his talkative tongue. Silence reigned, 
and the livid blue hand lay motionless. And now 
it moved slightly and the company sighed with 
relief and raised their eyes. The resurrected 
Lazarus was looking straight among them, em- 
bracing all with one glance, heavy and terri- 
ble. 

This was on the third day after Lazarus had 
come from the grave. Since then many had felt 
that his gaze was the gaze of destruction, but 
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neither those who had been forever crushed by 
it, nor those who in the prime of life (mysterious 
even as death), had found the will to resist his 
glance, could ever explain the terror that lay 
immovable in the depths of his black pupils. He 
looked quiet and simple. One felt that he had no 
intention of hiding anything, but also no intention 
of telling anything. He looked even cold, like one 
who is entirely indifferent to all that is alive. And 
many careless people who jostled around him, and 
did not notice him, later learned with wonder and 
fear the name of this stout, quiet man who 
brushed against them with the ends of his sump- 
tuous and gaudy garments. The sun did not stop 
shining when he looked, neither did the fountain 
cease playing, and just as cloudlessly-blue re- 
mained the native sky; but the man who fell un- 
der his inscrutable gaze could no longer feel the 
sun, neither could he hear the fountain nor recog- 
nize the native sky. Sometitnes such a one cried 
bitterly, sometimes in despair he tore the hair 
from his head and madly called to others for help; 
but for the most part, it happened that the men 
who were stricken by the gaze of Lazarus began 
to die listlessly and quietly, and died slowly for 
many long years; died in the presence of every- 
body; died colorless, withered and gloomy, like 
trees quietly fading on rocky ground. And the 
first who screamed in madness came sometimes 
back to life; but the others, never. . . . 

“So thou wouldst not tell us, Lazarus, what you 
saw There?” for the third time repeated the in- 
quirer. But now his voice was quiet and dull, 
and a dead, gray weariness stupidly looked out 
through his eyes. The faces of all present were cov- 
ered, as by a mist, by the same dead gray weari 
ness; and with dull astonishment the guests 
stared at one another, at a loss to understand why 
they had come together and why they sat around 
this rich table. They stopped talking. Vaguely 
they thought that probably it was time to leave; 
but they could not overcome the languor and 
sluggish lassitude which crept through their mus- 
cles, and so they continued to sit, each one isolated, 
like little dim lights, scattered in the darkness of 
night. 

The musicians were paid to play, and they 
again took up the instruments, and again poured 
forth gay or mournful sounds. But it was music 
made to order. They always used the same har- 
monies and the guests listened wonderingly. They 
did not know why this music was necessary. They 
could not imagine why it was necessary and what 
good it did for people to pull at strings and blow 
their cheeks into thin pipes, and produce varied 
and strange-sounding noises. 

“How badly they play!” said someone. 

The musicians were insulted and left. Then the 
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guests departed one by one, for night was at hand. 
And when they ‘were enveloped by the quiet dark- 
ness, and it became easier to breathe, suddenly 
before each one arose the image of Lazarus in 
stern splendor. There he stood, with the blue 
face of a corpse and the raiment of a bridegroom, 
sumptuous and resplendent; and in his eyes that 
cold stare in whose depths immovably rested The 
Horrible! They stood at different points as if 
turned into stone. The darkness surrounded them, 
and in the midst of this darkness flamed up the 
horrible apparition, the supernatural vision, of 
the one who for three days had lain under the 
unfathomable power of death. Three days he was 
dead. Thrice rose and set the sun—and he was 
dead. The children played, the water murmured 
as it streamed over the rocks, the hot dust rose 
over the highway—and he was dead. And now 
he was again among men—touched them—looked 
at them—looked at them! And through the black 
rings of his pupils, as through dark glasses, the 
unfathomable There gazed upon humanity. 


III 


No one took care of Lazarus, and no friends or 
kindred remained with him. Only the great desert, 
enfolding the Holy City, came close to the thresh- 
old of his abode. It entered into his home, and 
lay down on his couch like a spouse, and put out 
all the fires. No one cared for Lazarus. One 
after the other went away, even his sisters Mary 
and Martha. For a long while Martha did not 
want to leave him, for she knew not who would 
nurse him or take care of him; and she cried and 
prayed. But one night, when the wind was roam- 
ing about the desert, and the rustling cypress-trees 
were bending over the roof, she dressed herself 
quietly and quietly went away. Lazarus probably 
heard how the door was slammed—it had not 
shut properly and the wind kept knocking it con- 
tinually against the post—but he did not rise, did 
not go out, did not try to find out the reason. 
And the whole night until the morning the cypress 
trees hissed over his head, and the door swung 
to and fro, allowing the cold, greedily prowling 
desert to enter his dwelling. Everybody shunned 
him as tho he had been a leper. They wanted to 
put a bell on his neck to avoid meeting him. But 
someone, turning pale, remarked that it would be 
terrible if at night, under the windows, one should 
happen to hear Lazarus’ bell, and all grew pale 
and assented. 

And as he did nothing for himself, he would 
probably have starved had not his neighbors, in 
trepidation, saved some food for him. Children 
brought it to him. They did not fear him, neither 
did they laugh at him, as, with innocent cruelty, 
children often laugh at unfortunate beings. They 
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were indifferent to him, and Lazarus evinced the 
same indifference toward them. There was no 
desire on his part to thank them for their services ; 
he did not wish to pat the black little heads and 
look into the simple shining little eyes. Given 
over to the ravages of time and the desert, his 
house was falling to ruins, and long since his 
hungry, bleating goats had been scattered among 
his neighbors. His wedding garments had grown 
old. Just as he put them on that happy day when 
the musicians played, he wore them still, without 
changing them. He did not see the difference 
between old and new, between torn and whole. 
The brilliant colors were burnt and faded; wicked 
city dogs and sharp thorns of the desert had rent 
the fine clothes to shreds. 

During the day, when the sun mercilessly beat 
down all living things, and even the scorpions hid 
under the stones and were convulsed with a mad 
desire to sting, he sat motionless under its burn- 
ing rays. lifting high his blue face and shaggy 
wild beard. 

While yet the people were unafraid to speak to 
him, some one asked him one day: “Poor Lazar- 
us! Do you find it pleasant to sit so, and look 
at the sun?” And he answered: “Yes, it is 
pleasant.” 

The thought suggested itself to people that the 
cold of the three days in the grave had been so 
intense, its darkness so deep, that there was not, 
in all the earth, either heat or light that could 
warm Lazarus and lighten the gloom of his eyes; 
and inquirers turned away with a sigh. 

And when the setting sun, flat and purple-red, 
descended to earth, Lazarus went into the desert 
and walked straight toward it, as tho intending 
to reach it. Always he walked directly toward 
the sun, and those who tried to follow him and 
find out what he did at night in the desert had 
indelibly imprinted upon their minds’ vision the 
black silhouette of a tall, stout man against the 
red background of an immense disk. The hor- 
rors of the night drove them away, and so they 
never found out what Lazarus did in the desert; 
but the image of the black form against the red 
was burned forever into their brains. Like an 
animal with a cinder in its eye which furiously 
rubs its muzzle against its paws, they foolishly 
rubbed their eyes; but the impression left by 
Lazarus was ineffaceable, and forgotten only in 
death. 

There were people living far away who never 
saw Lazarus and only heard of him. With an 
audacious curiosity which is stronger than fear 
and feeds on fear, with a secret sneer in their 
hearts, some of them came to him one day as he 
basked in the sun, and entered into conversation 
with him. At that time his appearance had 
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changed for the better and was not so frightful ; 
and at first the visitors snapped their fingers and 
thought disapprovingly of the foolish inhabitants 
of the Holy City. But when the short talk came 
to an end and they went home, their appearance 
was such that the inhabitants of the Holy City 
at once knew their errand and said: “Here go 
some more madmen at whom Lazarus has looked.” 
The speakers raised their hands in silent pity. 

Other visitors came, among them brave war- 
riors in clinking armor, who knew not fear, and 
happy youths who made merry with laughter and 
song. Busy merchants, jingling their coins, ran in 
for awhile, and proud attendants at the Temple 
placed their staffs at the door of Lazarus. But 
no one returned the same as he came. A fright- 
ful shadow fell upon their souls, and gave a new 
appearance to the old familiar world. 

Those who felt any desire to speak, after they 
had been stricken by the gaze of Lazarus, de- 
scribed the change that had come over them in 
some such terms as these: 


All objects seen by the eye and palpable to the 
hand became empty, light and transparent, as tho 
they were light shadows in the darkness; and this 
darkness enveloped the whole universe. It was 
dispelled neither by the sun, nor by the moon, nor 
by the stars, but embraced the earth like a mother, 
and clothed it in a boundless black veil. 

Into all bodies it penetrated, even into iron and 
stone; and the particles of the body lost their 
union and became lonely. Even to the heart of 
the particles it penetrated, and the particles of the 
particles became lonely. 

The vast emptiness which surrounds the uni- 
verse, was not filled with things scen, with sun or 
moon or stars; it stretched boundless, penetrating 
everywhere, disuniting everything, body from 
body, particle from particle. 

In emptiness the trees spread their roots, them- 
selves empty; in emptiness rose phantom temples, 
palaces and houses—all empty; and in the empti- 
ness moved restless Man, himself empty and 
light, like a shadow. 

There was no more a sense of time; the begin- 
ning of all things and their end merged into one. 
In the very moment when a building was being 
erected and one could hear the builders striking 
with their hammers, one seemed already to see its 
ruins, and then emptiness where the ruins were. 
A man was just born, and funeral candles were 
already lighted at his head, and then were extin- 
guished; and soon there was emptiness where be- 
fore had been the man and the candles. 

And surrounded by Darkness and Empty Waste 
Man trembled hopelessly before the dread of The 
Infinite. 
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So spoke those who had a desire to speak. But 
much more could probably have been told by those 
who did not want to talk, and who died in silence. 


IV 

At that time there lived in Rome a celebrated 
sculptor known by the name of Aurelius. Out of 
clay, marble and bronze he created forms of gods 
and men of such beauty that it was proclaimed 
immortal. But he himself was not satisfied, and 
said that there was a supreme beauty that he had 
never succeeded in expressing in marble or 
bronze. “I have not yet gathered the radiance of 
the moon,” said he; “I have not yet caught the 
glare of the sun. There is no soul in my marble, 
there is no life in my beautiful bronze.” And 
when by moonlight he would slowly wander along 
the roads, crossing the black shadows of the 
cypress-trees, flashing his white tunic in the 
moonlight, those he met used to laugh good- 
naturedly and say: “Is it moonlight that you are 
gathering, Aurelius? Why did you not bring some 
baskets along?” 

And he, too, would laugh and, pointing to his 
eyes, would say: “Here are the baskets in which 
I gather the light of the moon and the radiance of 
the sun.” 

And this was the truth. In his eyes shone 
moon and sun, but he could not transmit the 
radiance to marble. Therein lay the greatest 
tragedy of his life. He was a descendant of an 
ancient race of patricians, had a good wife and 
children, and, except in this one respect, lacked 
nothing. 

When the dark rumor about Lazarus reached 
him, he consulted his wife and friends and de- 
cided to make the long voyage to Judea, in order 
that he might look upon the miraculously resur- 
rected one. He felt lonely in those days and 
hoped on the way to renew his jaded energies. 
What they told him about “the resurrected one” 
did not frighten him. He had meditated much 
upon death. He did not like it, nor did he like 
those who tried to harmonize it with life. On 
this side, beautiful life; on the other, mysterious 
death, he reasoned, and no better lot could befall 
a man than to live—to enjoy life and the beauty 
of living. And he already had conceived a desire 
to convince Lazarus of the truth of this view and 
to return his soul to life even as his body had been 
returned. This task did not appear impossible, 
for the reports about the resurrected one, fearsome 
and strange as they were, did not tell the whole 
truth about him, but only carried a vague warning 
against something awful. 

Lazarus was rising from a stone, to follow in 
the path of the setting sun, on the evening when 
the rich Roman, accompanied by an armed slave, 
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approached him, and in a ringing voice called to 
him: “Lazarus!” 

Lazarus saw a proud and beautiful face, made 
radiant by fame, and white garments and precious 
jewels shining in the sunlight. The ruddy rays of 
the sun lent to the head and face a likeness to 
dimly shining bronze—and that was what Lazarus 
saw. Obediently he sank back to his seat, and 
wearily he lowered his eyes. 

“It is true thou art not beautiful, my poor 
Lazarus,” said the Roman quietly, playing 
with his gold chain. “Thou art even frightful, my 
poor friend; and death was not lazy the day when 
thou so carelessly fell into its arms. But thou art 
as fat as a barrel, and ‘Fat people are not bad,’ 
quoth the great Cesar. I do not understand why 
people are so afraid of thee. Thou wilt permit 
me to stay with thee over night? It is already 
late, and I have no abode.” 

Nobody had ever asked permission to pass a 
night with Lazarus. 

“I have no bed,” said he. 

“I am somewhat of a warrior and can sleep 
sitting,” replied the Roman. “We shall light a 
fire.” 

“T have no fire.” 

“So in the darkness, even as two friends, will 
we hold our conversation. I suppose thou hast 
some wine here?” 

“I have no wine.” 

The Roman laughed. 

“Now I understand why thou art so gloomy and 
why thou dost not like thy second life. Thou 
hast no wine! Well; we shall do without. Thou 
knowest there are words that go to one’s head 
even as Falernian does!” 

With a motion of his head he dismissed the 
slave, and they were alone. And again the sculp- 
tor spoke, but it seemed as tho the sinking sun had 
penetrated into his words. They faded pale and 
empty, as if trembling on weak feet, as if slipping 
and falling, drunk with the wine of anguish and 
despair. And black chasms appeared between 
the two men—like remote hints of vast emptiness 
and vast darkness. 

“Now I am thy guest and thou wilt not illtreat 
me, Lazarus!” said the Roman. “Hospitality is 
binding even upon those who have been three 
days dead. Three days, I am told, thou wert in 
the grave. It must have been cold there 
and from there thou hast brought this bad habit 
of doing without fire and wine. And I like fire. 
It gets dark so quickly hiere. Thy eyebrows and 
forehead have an interesting line: even as the 
ruins of castles covered with the ashes of an 
earthquake. But why art thou in such strange 
and ugly clothes? I have seen the bridegrooms 
of thy country and they wear such clothes—such 
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ridiculous clothes—such awful garments. 
But art thou a bridegroom?” 

Already the sun had disappeared. A gigantic 
black shadow was approaching fast from the west, 
as if gigantic bare feet were rustling over the 
sand; and the chill breezes stole up behind them. 

“In the darkness thou appearest even bigger, 
Lazarus; thou lookest as if thou hadst grown 
stouter in these few minutes. Dost thou feed on 
darkness, perchance? And I would like 
some fire even a small fire even 
a small fire. And I am cold; you have here such 
barbarous cold nights. If it were not so 
dark, I would say thou art looking at me, Lazarus. 
Yes, it seems, thou art looking. Thou art looking. 
Thou art looking at me! I feel it—now 
thou ari smiling.” 

The night had come and a heavy blackness filled 
the air. 

“How good it will be when the sun rises again 
to-morrow. Thou knowest that I am a 
great sculptor—so my friends call me. I create, 
yes, they say I create, but for that daylight is 
necessary. I give life to cold marble. I melt in the 
fire the ringing bronze, in a bright, hot fire. Why 
hast thou touched me with thy hand?” 

“Come,” said Lazarus, “thou art my guest.” 
And they went into the house. And the shadows 
of the long evening fell on the earth. ; 

The slave at last grew tired waiting for his 
master, and when the sun stood high he came to 
the house. And he saw, directly under its burning 
rays, Lazarus and his master sitting close to- 
gether. They looked straight up and were silent. 

The slave wept and cried aloud: “Master, what 
ails thee? Master!” 

The same day Aurelius left for Rome. The 
whole way he was thoughtful and silent, atten- 
tively examining everything, the people, the ship 
and the sea, as though endeavoring to recall some- 
thing. On the sea a great storm overtook them, 
and all the while Aurelius remained on the deck 
and gazed eagerly at the approaching and falling 
waves. When he reached home his family were 
shocked at the terrible change in his demeanor, 
but he calmed them with the words: “I have 
found it!” 

In the dusty clothes which he had worn during 
the entire journey and had not changed, he began 
his work, and the marble ringingly responded to 
the resounding blows of the hammer. Long and 
eagerly he worked, admitting no one; and at last 
one morning he announced that the work was 
ready, and gave instructions that all his friends, 
and the severe critics and judges of art, be called 
together. Then he donned gorgeous, brilliant fes- 
tive garments, shining with yellow gold, glowing 
with the purple of the byssin. 
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“Here is what I have created,” he said thought- 
fully. 

His friends looked, and immediately the shadow 
of deep sorrow covered their faces. It was a 
thing monstrous, possessing none of the forms 
familiar to the eye, yet not void of a hint of some 
new unknown form. On a thin tortuous little 
branch, or rather an ugly likeness of one, lay 
crooked, strange, unsightly, shapeless heaps of 
something turned outside in, or something turned 
inside out—wild fragments which seemed to be 
feebly trying to get away from themselves. And, 
accidentally, under one of the wild projections, 
they noticed a wonderfully sculptured butterfly, 
with transparent wings, trembling as tho with a 
weak longing to fly. 

“Why that wonderful butterfly, 
timidly asked some one. 

“T do not know,” answered the sculptor. 

But the truth had to be told, and one of his 
friends, the one who loved Aurelius best, said: 
“This is ugly, my poor friend. It must be de- 
stroyed. Give me the hammer.” And with two 
blows he destroyed the monstrous mass, leaving 
only the wonderfully sculptured butterfly. 

After that Aurelius created nothing. With ab- 
solute indifference he looked at marble and at 
bronze and at his own divine creations, in which 
dwelt immortal beauty. In the hope of breathing 
into him once again the old flame of inspiration, 
with the idea of awakening his dead soul, his 
friends led him to see the beautiful creations of 
others, but he remained indifferent and no smile 
warmed his closed lips. And only after they 
spoke to him much and long of beauty, he would 
reply wearily: 

“But all this is—a lie.” 

And in the daytime, when the sun was shining, 
he would go into his rich and beautifully laid out 
garden, and, finding a place where there was no 
shadow, would expose his bare head and his dull 
eyes to the glitter and burning heat of the sun. 
Red and white butterflies fluttered around; down 
into the marble cistern ran splashing water from 
the crooked mouth of a blissfully drunken Satyr; 
but he sat motionless, like a pale shadow of that 
other one who, in a far land, at the very gates of 
the stony desert, sat also motionless under the 
fiery sun. 


Aurelius ?” 


Vv 


And it came about finally that Lazarus was 
summoned to Rome by the great Augustus. 

They dressed him gorgeously in festive bridal 
garments as though it had been ordained that he 
was to remain a bridegroom to an unknown bride 
until the very day of his death. It was as if an 
old coffin, rotten and falling apart, were regilded 
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over and over, and gay tassels hung on it. And 
solemnly they conducted him in gala attire, 
as tho in truth it were a bridal procession, 
the runners loudly sounding the trumpet that 
the way be made for the ambassadors of the 
Emperor. But the roads along which he 
passed, were deserted. His entire native land 
cursed the execrable name of Lazarus, the won- 
derfully resurrected, and the people scattered at 
the mere report of his horrible approach. The 
trumpeters blew lonely blasts, and only the desert 
answered with a dying echo. 

Then they carried him across the sea on the 
saddest and most gorgeous ship that was ever 
mirrored in the azure waves of the Mediterra- 
nean. There were many people aboard, but she 
was silent and still like a coffin, and the water 
seemed to moan as it parted before the short 
curved prow. Lazarus sat lonely, baring his head 
to the sun, and listening in silence to the splash- 
ing of the waters. Further away the seamen and 
the ambassadors gathered like a crowd of dis- 
tressed shadows. If a thunderstorm had happened 
to burst upon them at that time or the wind had 
overwhelmed the red sails, the ship would prob- 
ably have perished, for none of those who were or. 
her had strength or desire enough to fight for 
life. With supreme effort some went to the side 
of the ship and eagerly gazed at the blue, trans- 
parent abyss. Perhaps they imagined they saw a 
naiad flashing a pink shoulder through the 
waves, or an insanely joyous and drunken centaur 
galloping by, splashing up the water from his 
hoofs. But the sea was deserted and mute, and 
so was the watery abyss. 

Listlessly Lazarus set foot on the streets of the 
Eternal City—as tho all its riches, all the majesty 
of its gigantic edifices, all the luster and beauty 
and music of refined life, were simply the echo of 
the wind in the desert, or the misty images of hot 
running sand. Chariots whirled by; the crowd of 
strong, beautiful, haughty men passed on, builders 
of the Eternal City, and proud partakers of its 
life; songs rang out; fountains laughed; pearly 
laughter of women filled the air, while the 
drunkard philosophized and the sober ones smil- 
ingly listened; horseshoes rattled on the pave- 
ment. And surrounded on all sides by glad 
sounds, a fat, heavy man moved through the center 
of the city like a cold spot of silence, sowing in 
his path grief, anger and vague, carking distress. 
Who dared to be sad in Rome? indignantly de- 
manded frowning citizens; and in two days the 
swift-tongued Rome knew of Lazarus, the won- 
derfully resurrected, and timidly evaded him. 

There were many brave men ready to try their 
strength, and at their senseless call Lazarus came 
obediently. The Emperor was so engrossed with 














LAZARUS—A STORY BY ANDREIEFF 


state affairs that he delayed receiving the visitor, 
and for seven days Lazarus moved among the 
people. 

A jovial drunkard met him with a smile on his 
red lips. “Drink, Lazarus, drink!” he cried. 
“Would not Augustus laugh to see you drunk!” 
And naked besotted women laughed, and decked 
the blue hands of Lazarus with rose-leaves. But 
the drunkard looked into the eyes of Lazarus— 
and his joy forever ended. Thereafter he was 
always drunk. He drank no more, but was drunk 
all the time, and shadowed by fearful dreams, in- 
stead of the joyous reveries that wine gives. 
Fearful dreams became the food of his broken 
spirit. Fearful dreams held him day and night 
in the mists of monstrous fantasy, and death it- 
self was no more fearful than the apparition of its 
fierce precursor. 

zarus came to a youth and his lass who loved 
each other and were beautiful in their love. 
Proudly and strongly holding in his arms his be- 
loved one, the youth said, with gentle pity: “Look 
at us, Lazarus, and rejoice with us. Is there any- 
thing stronger than love?” 

And Lazarus looked at them. And their whole 
life they continued to love one another, but their 
love became mournful and gloomy, even as those 
cypress-trees over the tombs that feed their roots 
on the putrescence of the grave, and strive in vain 
in the quiet evening hour to touch the sky with 
their pointed tops. Hurled by fathomless life- 
forces into each other’s arms, they mingled their 
kisses with tears, their joy with pain, and only 
succeeded in realizing the more vividly a sense of 
their slavery to the silent Nothing. Forever 
united, forever parted, they flashed like sparks, 
and like sparks went out in boundless darkness. 

Lazarus came to a proud sage, and the sage said 
to him: “I know already all the horrors that 
you may tell me, Lazarus. With what else can 
you terrify me?” 

Only a few moments passed before the sage 
realized that the knowledge of the horrible is not 
the horrible, and that the sight of death is not 
death. And he felt that in the eyes of the Infinite 
wisdom and folly are the same, for the Infinite 
knows them not. And the boundaries between 
knowledge and ignorance, between truth and 
falsehood, between top and bottom, faded and his 
shapeless thought was suspended in emptiness. 
Thenhe grasped his gray head in his hands and cried 
out insanely: “I cannot think! I cannot think!” 

Thus it was that under the cool gaze of Lazarus, 
the wonderfully resurrected, all that serves to 
affirm life, its sense and its joys, perished. And 
people began to say that it was dangerous to allow 
him to see the Emperor; that it were better to kill 
him and bury him secretly, and say that he had 
disappeared. Swords were sharpened and youths 
devoted to the welfare of the people announced 
their readiness to become assassins, when Augus- 
tus upset the cruel plans by demanding that 
Lazarus come to him. 

Even tho Lazarus could not be kept away, it 
was felt that the heavy impression conveyed by 
his face might be somewhat softened. With that 
end in view expert painters, barbers and artists 
were assembled and worked the whole night on 
Lazarus’ head. His beard was trimmed and 
curled and given a neat appearance. The disa- 
greeable and deadly bluishness of his hands and 
face was covered up with paint; his hands were 
whitened, his cheeks rouged. The disgusting 
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wrinkles of suffering that ridged his old face were 
patched up and painted, and on the smooth sur- 
face, wrinkles of good nature and laughter, and 
of pleasant, good-humored cheeriness, were laid 
on with fine brushes, artistically. 

Lazarus submitted himself indifferently to all 
they did with him, and soon was transformed: into 
a naturally stout, nice-looking old man, who might 
have been the quiet and good- humored grand- 
father of numerous grandchildren. He looked as 
tho the smile with which he told funny stories 
had not left his lips, as tho there was yet hidden 
in the corner of his eyes a quiet tenderness. But 
the wedding-dress they did not dare to take off; 
and his eyes they could not change—the dark, 
terrible eyes through which the incomprehensible 
There looked out upon humanity. 


VI 

Lazarus was quite unaffected by the magnifi- 
cence of the imperial apartments. He was as 
stolidly indifferent as tho he saw no contrast be- 
tween his ruined house on the verge of the desert 
and the solid, beautiful palace of stone. Under 
his feet the hard marble of the floor seemed to 
take on the likeness of the moving sands of the 
desert, and in his eyes the multitude of gaily ap- 
pareled and haughty men was as unreal as the 
emptiness of the air under his gaze. They looked 
not into his face, as he passed by, fearing to come 
under the awful bane of his eyes; but when the 
sound of his heavy steps announced that he had 
passed, heads were lifted and eyes examined with 
timid curiosity the figure of the corpulent, tall, 
slightly stoopin~ old man, as he slowly disappeared 
into the heart of the imperial palace. If death itself 
had appeared, men would not have feared it as 
much; for until now death had been known to the 
dead only and life to the living only, and between 
these two there had been no bridge. But this 
strange being knew death, and this knowledge of 
his was felt to be mysterious and cursed. “He 
will kill our great, divine Augustus,” men cried 
with horror, and they hurled curses after him. 
He slowly and stolidly passed them by, penetrat- 
ing ever deeper into the palace. 

Czsar knew already who Lazarus was, and was 
prepared to meet him. He was a courageous 
man; he felt that his power was invincible, and in 
the fateful encounter with the “wonderfully resur- 
rected,” he refused to lean on other men’s weak 
help. Man against man, face to face, he met 
Lazarus. 

“Do not fix thy gaze on me, Lazarus,” he com- 
manded. “I have heard that thy head is like the 
head of Medusa, and turns into stone all at whom 
thou lookest. But I should like to have a close 
look at thee, and to talk with thee before I turn 
into stone,” he added in a spirit of playfulness that 
served to conceal his real misgivings. 

Approaching him, he examined closely the face 
of Lazarus and his strange festive clothes. And 
he was deceived by the skilful counterfeit, tho 
his eves were sharp and keen. 

“Well, thy appearance is not terrible, venerable 
sir. But all the worse for man. when the terrible 
takes on such a venerable and pleasant appear- 
ance. Now let us talk.” 

Augustus sat down, and as much bv glance as by 
words began the discussion. “Why didst thou not 
salute me when thou entered ?” 

Lazarus answered indifferently: “I did not 
know it was necessary.” 
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Pt a art a Christian?” 


Augustus nodded approvingly. “That is good. 
I do not like the Christians. They shake the tree 
of life, forbidding it to bear fruit, and they scatter 
> the wind its Tenavent blossoms. But who art 
thou?” 

With some effort Lazarus answered: “I was 

ead.” 

“I heard about that. But who art thou now?” 

Lazarus’ answer came slowly, and at last he 
repeated stolidly and dimly : “T was dead.” 

“Listen to me, stranger,” said the Emperor dis- 
tinctly and severely, affirming now what had been 
in his mind before. “My empire is an empire of 
the living; my people is a people of the living and 
not of the dead. Thou art superfluous here. I 
do not know who thou art, I do not know what 
thou sawest there, but if thou liest, I hate thy lies, 
and if thou tellest the truth, I hate thy truth. In 
my heart I feel the pulse of life; in my hands I 
feel power, and my proud thoughts, like eagles, 
fly through space. Behind my back, under 
the protection of my authority, under the shadow 
of laws created by me, men live and labor and 
rejoice. Hearest thou this divine harmony of life? 
Hearest thou the war call that men hurl into 
op of the future, challenging it to the strug- 
gle?” 

Augustus extended his arms reverently and 
solemnly cried out: “Blessed be thou, Great 
Divine Life!” 

But Lazarus was silent, and the Emperor con- 
tinued with greater severity: “Thou art not 
wanted here. Pitiful remnant, half devoured of 
death, thou inspirest men with distress and aver- 
sion to life. Like a caterpillar on the fields, thou 
gnawest away at the full seed of joy and exudest 
the slime of despair and sorrow. Thy truth is 
like unto a rusted sword in the hands of a night 
assassin, and I shall condemn thee to death as 
an assassin. But first I want to look into thine 
eyes. Possibly only cowards fear them, and brave 
men are awakened by them to struggle and 
victory. Then wilt thou be worthy not of death 
but of a reward. Look at me, Lazarus.” 

In the first moment it seemed to divine Augus- 
tus as if a friend were looking at him, so soft, so 
attractive, so gently fascinating was the gaze of 
Lazarus. It promised not horror but quiet rest, 
and the Infinite appeared there as a fond mis- 
tress, a compassionate sister, a mother. And ever 
stronger grew its gentle embrace, until he felt, as 
it were, the breath of a mouth hungry for kisses. 
; Then it seemed as if iron bones protruded 
ravenously, and closed upon him in an iron band; 
and cold nails touched his heart and slowly sank 
into it. 

“it = me,” said divine Augustus, growing 
pale; “but look, Lazarus, look!” 

Ponderous gates, shut through eternity, appeared 
to be slowly swinging open, and through the grow- 
ing aperture poured in, coldly and calmly, the 
awful horror of the Infinite. Boundless Empti- 
ness and Boundless Gloom entered like two 
shadows, extinguishing the sun, removing the 
ground from under the feet and the cover from 
over the head. And the pain in his icy heart 
ceased. 

“Look at me, look at me, Lazarus!” commanded 
Augustus, staggering. . . 

Time ceased and the beginning of things came 
perilously near to the end. The throne of Augus- 
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tus, so recently erected, fell to pieces, and empti- 
ness took the place of the throne and of Augustus. 
Rome fell silently into ruins. A new city rose in 
its place, and it too was erased by emptiness. 
Like phantom giants, cities, kingdoms, and coun- 
tries swiftly féll and disappeared into emptiness— 
swallowed up in the black maw of the Infinite. . . 

“Cease,” commanded the Emperor. Already an 
accent of indifference sounded in his voice. His 
arms hung powerless, and his eagle eyes flashed 
and were dimmed again, struggling against over- 
whelming darkness. 

“You have killed me, Lazarus” he said drowsily. 

And these words of despair saved him. He 
thought of the people, whose shield he was 
destined to be, and a sharp, redeeming pang 
pierced his dull heart. He thought of them with 
anguish, doomed to perish. First they seemed 
bright shadows in the gloom of the Infinite—how 
terrible! Then they appeared as brittle vessels 
with life-agitated blood, and hearts that knew both 
sorrow and great joy—and he thought of them 
with tenderness. 

And so thinking and feeling, inclining the scales 
now to the side of life, now to the side of death, 
he slowly returned to life, to find in its suffering 
and joy a refuge from the gloom, emptiness and 
fear of the Infinite. 

“No; thou didst not kill me, Lazarus,” said he 
firmly. “But I will kill thee. Go!” 

Evening came and divine Augustus partook of 
food and drink with great joy. But there were 
moments when his raised arm would remain sus- 
pended in the air, and the light of his shining, 
eagle eyes was dimmed. It seemed as if an icy 
wave of horror washed against his feet. He was 
vanquished but not killed, and coldly awaited his 
doom, like a black shadow. His nights were 
haunted by horror, but the bright days still 
aaa him the joys, as well as the sorrows, of 
ife 

Next day, by order of the Emperor, they 
burned out Lazarus’ eyes with hot irons and sent 
him home. Even Augustus dared not kill him. 

* 


Lazarus returned to the desert and the desert 
received him with the breath of the hissing wind 
and the ardor of the glowing sun. Again he sat 
on the stone with matted beard uplifted; and two 
black holes, where the burned-out eyes once had 
been, looked dull and horrible at the sky. In the 
distance the Holy City moved and roared rest- 
lessly, but near him all was deserted and still. 
No one approached the place where Lazarus, the 
miraculously resurrected, passed his last days, for 
his neighbors had long since abandoned their 
homes. His cursed knowledge, driven by the hot 
irons back from his eyes deep into the brain, lay 
there in ambush; as if from ambush it might 
spring out upon men with a thousand unseen eyes. 
No one dared to look at Lazarus. 

And in the evening, when the sun, swollen crim- 
son and growing larger, bent its way toward the 
west, blind Lazarus slowly groped after it. He 
stumbled against stones and fell; corpulent and 
feeble, he rose heavily and walked on; and against 
the red curtain of sunset his dark form and out- 
stretched arms gave him a monstrous resemblance 
to a cross. 

It happened once that he went and never re- 
turned. Thus ended the second life of Lazarus, 
who was three days in the mysterious thraldom 
of death and then was miraculously resurrected. 

































































A SAILOR’S ADVICE 


As Admiral Bunce was coming out of the 
Boston Navy Yard one day he encountered a 
sailor very much the worse from liquor. 

The Admiral, being in citizen’s dress, was not 
recognized by the sailor, who endeavored to em- 
brace him affectionately. 

“Sir,” said the indignant officer, “do you know 
that I am an admiral?” 

The sailor pulled himself together, made a 
drunken salute, and 
said: “So you are an 
admiral, are you? Well, 
you've got a blame’ 
good job, and my ad- 
vice to you is to keep 
sober and hang onto 
it.’"—F. G. Blakeslee, 
in Lippincott’s. 


LEARNING 


The new cook was 
helping her mistress to 
prepare dinner. All 
went well until the 
macaroni was brought 
out. The cook looked 
with surprise as she 
beheld the long white 
sticks. But when they 
were carefully placed 
in water she gave a 
choking gasp. 

“Did you say, mis- 








SUBMISSION 
Tue New Memser: “I 


suppose you never thought - : ’ 
I’d be elected to the legis- sus,’ she said in an 
lature, o you, tg » awed voice, “that you 
HE AITER: “‘No, sah; : 
but de Lawd’s will be Were, going to eat 
done.” —Judge. that: , 
“Yes, Jane,” was the 
reply, “that is what I 


intended to do. But you seem surprised. Have 
you never seen macaroni cooked before?” 

“No, ma’am,” answered the cook, “I ain’t. The 
last place I was at they always used them things 
to light the gas with.”—Harper’s Magazine. 





IT LOOKED THAT WAY 
“Ts Mike Clancy here?” asked the visitor at 
the quarry, just after the premature explosion. 
“No, sor,” replied Costigan; “he’s gone.’ 
“For good ?” 
“Well, sor, he wint in that direction.”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





AN ADDITION TO THE CATECHISM 


An_ enterprising superintendent was engaged 
one Sunday in catechizing the Sunday-school pu- 
pils, varying the usual method by beginning at 
the end of the catechism. 

After asking what were the prerequisites for 
the Holy Communion and confirmation, and re- 
ceiving satisfactory replies, he asked: 

“And now, boys, tell me what must precede 
baptism ?” 

A lively urchin shouted out: “A baby, sir!”— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


' Humor of Life 


A SURE TURN 


“I see be the sarmon this marnin’ that Lot's 
wife looked back and turned into a pillar of salt.” 

“It may be, but wid me own eyes I see Dennis 
McGovern’s wife look back and turn into a 
saloon.”—Karl von Kraft, in Lippincott’s. 


COALS OF FIRE? 


Portice OrFricer KEeecan: “Mister Rafferty, Oi 
love your daughter, an’ would most respectfully 
ask you for her hand in marriage.” 

Mr. Rarrerty: “Arrah, ye shnake. One year 
ago to-day ye arrested me for droonkenness, an’ 
clubbed me all the way to the station house. Now 
Oi hev my opportunity to git aven. Ye can hev 
her.” —Exchange. 





WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


“Mother,” said a college student who had 
brought his chum home for the holidays, “permit 
me to present my friend, Mr. Specknoodle.” 

His mother, who was a little hard of hearing, 
placed her hand to her ear. 

‘I’m sorry, George, but I didn’t quite catch 
your friend’s name. You'll have to speak a little 
louder, I’m afraid.” 


“I say, mother,” shouted George, “I want to 
present my friend Mr. Specknoodle.” 
“I’m sorry, George, but Mr. What was 





the name again?” 

“Mr. SPECKNOODLE!” George aa yelled. 

The old lady shook her head sad 

“T’m sorry, George, but I’m aed it’s no use. 
It sounds just like Specknoodle to me.”—Every- 
body's. 
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SELF-SACRIFICE 


Mr. Boncer (heroically): “Here, you take«the m- 
brella, Maria. Never mind about me!”—Sketch. 


THE KIND CONDUCTOR 


A pompous little man with gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles and a thoughtful brow boarded a New 
York elevated train and took the only unoccupied 
seat. The man next him had evidently been 
drinking. For a while the little man contented 
himself with merely sniffing contemptuously at his 
neighbor, but finally he summoned the guard. 

“Conductor,” he demanded indignantly, ‘do you 
permit drunken people to ride upon this train?” 

“No, sir,” replied the guard in a confidential 
whisper. “But don’t say a word and stay where 
you are, sir. If ye hadn’t told me I’d never have 
noticed ye.”—Everybody’s. 


AFTER THE SERVICE 
Deacon Wicc: “Now, that was a finished dis- 
course.” 
Farmer Wacc: “Yes; but do you know, I 
thought it never would be.”—Judge. 


FACT, NOT FANCY 

“If you please, ma’am,” said the servant from 
Finland, “the cat’s had chickens.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Gertrude!” returned the mistress of 
the house. “You mean kittens. Cats don’t have 
chickens.” 

“Was them chickens or kittens that master 
brought home last night?” 

“Chickens, of course.” 

“Well, ma’am, that’s what the cat has had.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


BLUE-BLOODED 
REFORMED CANNIBAL (with a dreadful past) : “I 
may be black, Sah, but I’ve got British blood in 
ma veins.”—Punch. 


DID HE GET THEM? 


The records in the War Department in Wash- 
ington are, as a rule, very dry, but occasionally 
an entry is found that is humorous. 

An officer of engineers, in charge of the con- 
struction of a road that was to be built through 
a swamp, being energetic himself and used to sur- 
mounting mere obstacles, was surprised when one 
of his young lieutenants whom he had ordered 
to take twenty men and enter the swamp said 
that he “could not do it—the mud was too deep.” 
The colonel ordered him to try. He did so, and 
wagene with his men covered with mud, and 
said: 

“Colonel, the mud is over my men’s heads. I 
can’t do it.” 

The colonel insisted, and told him to make a 
requisition for anything that was necessary for 
the safe passage. The lieutenant made his requi- 
sition in writing and on the spot. It was as fol- 
lows: 

“TI want twenty men eighteen feet long to cross 
a swamp fifteen feet deep.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


HE KNEW 
SunpAy-scHooL TEACHER: “Who can tell me 
the meaning of the word ‘repentance?’” 
A pause. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER: “What is it that we 
feel after we have done something wrong?” 
Littte Wire: “Papa’s slipper.”—Judge. 


ON YOUR WAY 
Ricoh Otp Uncie: “And remember, dear, that 
when I die all that I have goes to you.” 
Niece: “Thank you, uncle. Do let me give 
you some more mince pie.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


HIS FACE HIS FORTUNE 
KNIcKER: “Strange they didn’t name the baby 
after its rich uncle.” 
_Bocxer: “No; he looked at it, and said he’d 
give them $10,000 not to.”—Smart Set. 


IT BROKE 


“Freddy, you shouldn’t laugh out loud in the 
schoolroom,” exclaimed the teacher. 

“I didn’t mean to do it,” apologized Freddy. “I 
was smiling, when all of a sudden the smile 
busted.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


HEARD IN CAMBRIDGE 
Sue: “You can always tell a Harvard man.” 
He (from New Haven): “Yes; but you can’t 
tell him much.”—Harper’s Weekly. 














CamerA Fienn: “Hold on! You're too far ahead. 
I can’t get you both in.”—Harper’s Bazaar. 
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“1 AM RETAINED BY THE PEOPLE OF NEW YORK STATE” 

About Governor Charles E. Hughes, of New York, the whole country is asking questions and wondering 
how far he is to go. One of his friends, President Faunce, of Brown University, writes of him: “There is 
no mystery about him, no luck at the foundation of his success, no halo around his head; but there are certain 
very definite qualities in his personality. The most obvicus of these is his analytic power and habit. To 
hear him speak is to see a splendid exhibition of intellect in action. It is like watching the play of a 
powerful and noiseless engine, with all the parts in perfect working order.” 





